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M  D  CC  XCI» 


TO      . 


KIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS    [.  'J'  ^  I 
WILLUM,  x/.'  ^ 

DUKE  OF  GLOUCESTER. 


May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness, 

^^  HEN  I  presumed  to  solicit  iJte  konoiir  of  laying 
the  subsequent  trifle  at  jour  Royal  HigJiness's  feet^ 
it^'n>as  not  ivltJiout  a  thoroui^h  cnnclousncss  of  tks 
little  value  of  the  offering  I  was  goi/ig  to  inahe ;  but 
J  CQVsidered,  mean  as  it  -ivas,  it  would  seri'e  as  a 
teslimoj/y  of  my  devotion  ;  and  to  a  Prince  happy 
in  his  love  of  the  arts,  nothing  cnuld  be  unaccept- 
<ihle,  which  lore  the  remotest  analogy  to  tliem. 

How  far  the  Comic  Opera,  under  proper  regulations^ 

has  a  right  to  be  aclnowledged  for  a  junior  offspring 

of  tJie  Drama,  and  as  such   become  candidate  for  a 

Jihare  of  public  encouragement,  I  sJiaU^i^fpf^t^ind  to 

determine  ;  but  if  it  can  be   rend  a/red-  an   agrae^ble 

■arnjfssment,  the  English  Theatre  it^ fn^f^fff^^^^dnipf&d 

^     to-M-dopt  \viiat  v,-as  capable  o/^r^^iii^^^^SJ*  <?/^p 

R     though  as  a  work  of  ge?iius,  it  zA^rN^  means  to  Be 

jpt   set  in  competition  with  good  Trageaie^  qn^Cot^dnes^ 

it  ?nay,  J  apprehend,  be  penniited  a^^ h utt u e^io ua I 

relie/  to  them,  without  bringliig  cither  Qur  taste   or 

tindery ta^iding  into  question^ 


IV  DEDICATION. 

I  need  noi  Inform  your  P^ojal  Highness,  that  in 
France,  where  the  stage  has  been  cnlti'vatedivith  more 
caie,  and  *  success,  than  in  any  other  country^  this 
species  of  eniCHainmeut  is  received  with  very  great 
applf-usc  ;  nor  is  it  thought  an  injury  lo  Corneille, 
andMoliere-  thaj.  the  pieces  of Anseaume  andFavart, 
meet  with  success. 

It  is  true,  among  the  French,  Comic  Operas  have 
very  often  thendi'a?iLage  of  being  extremely  well  writ- 
ten ;  of  whlch^  On  ne  s'avise  jamais  de  tout,  Le  Roy 
et  le  Fermier,  and  some  others,  are  an  instance',  iior 
would  the  best  composition  of  the  greatest  master, 
make  a  very  contemptible  poem  pass  on  an  audience: 
I  wish  I  could  assert  with  truth,  that  in  this  respect 
'ive  fcill  nothing  bcliind  our  neighb jurs,  and  that 
"ivhat  I  here  present  to  your  Pioyal  Highness,  mi^ht 
lay  claim  to  some  degree  ofnierit,  even  in  thewriiingr 
hut  though  I  cannot  do  this,  permit  me  to  say,  I  have 
attempted  lo  render  it  a  little  interesting,  and  hot 
wholly  undiverting,  as  far  as  the  music,  my  principal 
Care,  would  give  me  leave. 

But  I  humbly  beg  your  Royal  Flighness's  pardon  f 
in  applying  to  the  connoisseur,  I  fori^et  that  I  am  at 
the  same  time  addressing  a  Great  Prince  :    indeed. 


*  This  assertion  Cin  never  be  admitted— -Ke  who  prefers  the  tedious  harangue 

nf  French  Dramas  to  Xlii  business  and  passion  c»f  our  own,  will  never  write  better 

t&An  Bicker  ji^. 

THE  2DITO&. 


DEDICATIOK. 


there  is  a  subject  on  ^vhlch  I  could  dwell  wiih  the 
truest  pleasure;  but  I  am  t<jo  well  'instructed  in  your 
fioyal  Highness' s  character,  to  dare  to  offend  you 
with  a  language  which  forms  and  customs  loo  often 
impose  upon  princes,  a  7iecsssity  of  hearing;  I  mean 
their  o'^vn  praise ;  to  those  who  arg  most  deser^>il^'r^ 
ever  least  %velcome. 

I  therefore,  subscribe  myself 
With  the  profoundest  respeci. 

May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness^ 
Your  Royal  Hii^hness's, 
.Most  obedient. 

Most  devoted,  and 
Most  humble  servant, 

THE  AUTHOR. 


S 


ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF. 


Of  this  man  little  is  known,  and  that  little, 
unhappiiy,  is  not  good,  lie  is  a  native  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  and,  we  believe,  went  out 
"wirh  Lord  Chesterfield  as  a  private  Secretary, 
when  his  Lordship  was  Lord  Lieutenant, 

We  find  him  also  an  Officer  of  Marines,  but  he 
left  the  service  with  im.puted  infamy  from  prac- 
tices at  which  humanity  shudders,  and  decency 
hides  the  head. 

It  hurts  us  to  pursue  the  narrative — an  irre- 
claimable depravation  of  appetite  rendered  him 
an  exile  from  his  country :  in  some  foreign  sink 
of  debauchery  and  wretchedness,  he  perhaps  even 
yet  lingers,  a  striking  monument  of  the  absur- 
dity of  that  rnaxim,  which  teaches,  that  an  au- 
thor's iife  may  be  best  known  in  his  Works. 

The  writings  of  Bickep.staff  are  uniformlj; 
marked  with  much  purity  and  simplicity. — Hac 
he  liised  as  he  n.vrcte  this  little  book  were  perfed— 
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there  would  not  then  have  been  o^-E  Page  which 

we  could  ZV is  1:^  to  BLOT. 


Kis  Dramatic  Produftions  are  in  number  19. 
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THE  MAID  OF  THE  MILL. 


Like  Pamela,  is  one  of  those  delusions  which  fre- 
quently destroy  the  proper  subordination  of  society. 
The  village  beauty,  whose  simplicity  and  innocence 
are  her  native  charms,  smitten  with  the  reveries  of 
rank  and  splendor,  becomes  afFefted  and  retired,  dis- 
daining her  situation  and  every  one  about  lier.  So 
much  for  the  tendency  of  such  pieces. 

Dramatic  exhibition  has  ever  its  force  In  propor- 
tion to  the  unacquaintance  of  the  spectator  with  life — 
its  vraiseynblance  is  more  certain  and  striking  to  the 
artless  rustic,  than  the  cultivated  inhabitants  of  aca- 
pital. — I  know  no  surer  steps  to  corrupt  the  primitive 
simplicity  of  a  village  remote  from  the  capital,  than  to 
introduce  a  Theatrical  company — Romance  antong 
unfurnished  lieads  makes  dreadful  havock  hideed. 

The  literary  merit  of  this  piece  (if  it  have  any)  is  like 
that  of  the  Novel  from  which  it  sprung.  For  laughter 
it  has  no  food — Sentiment,  insipid  sentiment,  gives  it 
what  colouring  it  has. — As  a  dramatic  exhibition,  the 
pleasure  produced  must  be  from  its  Music. 

Either  as  considering  Its  Dialogue  or  its  Air,  we  think 
it  much  inferior  to  the  Author's  Love  in  a  Village. 


PREFACE,  ■ 


There  Is  scarce  a  language  in  Europe,  in  which  there  is  not 
a  play  taken  from  our  romance  of  Pamela :  in  Italian  and 
French  particularly,  several  writers  of  the  first  eminence  have 
chosen  it  for  the  subje£l  of  different  dramas. 

The  little  piece  now  ventured  into  the  world,  owes  its  origla 
to  the  same  source  :  not  only  the  general  subjedl  is  drawn  from. 
Pamela,  but  almost  every  circumstance  in  it.  The  reader  will 
almost  immediately  recolleft  the  courtship  of  Parson  Williams 
»-the  squire's  jealousy  and  behaviour  in  consequence  of  it  j  and 
the  difficulty  he  had  to  prevail  with  himself  to  marry  the  girl, 
notwithstanding  his  passion  for  her — the  miller  is  a  close  copy 
of  Goodman  Andrews— Ralph  is  imagined,  from  the  v/ild  son. 
•which  he  is  mentioned  to  have  had — Theodosia,  from  the  younj 
lady  of  qualit)',  with  whom  Mr.  B.  through  his  sister's  persua- 
sion, is  said  to  have  been  in  treaty  before  his  marriage  v/ith  Pa- 
mela— even  the  gipsies  are  borrowed  from  a  tJ-ifling  incident  ia 
the  latter  part  of  die  work. 

In  prosecuting  this  plan,  v/hich  he  has  varied  from  tlis  orlgl- 
■nal,  as  far  as  he  thought  convenient,  the  author  has  made  sim- 
plicity bis  principal  aim.  His  scenes,  on  account  of  the  music, 
which  could  not  be  perfeiSl  without  such  a  iv/ixture,  necessarily 
consist  of  serious  and  buffoon.  He  knows  grossness  and  insi- 
pidity lay  in  his  way  :  whether  he  has  had  art  enough  to  avoid 
stumbling  upon  them,  the  candid  public  are  left  to  determine. 


Biij 


£)r3mat!0  Ji^ersonae* 


DRURT-LANE,^ 


Men, 

LordAimwortH     -         -         -         -  Mr.  Kelly. 

Sir  Harrv  Sycamore      -         _         _  Mr.  Waldron. 

Mervik         >        -        -        .        .  Mr.  Williames. 

Fairfizld       -        -         -         -         -  Mr.  Aickin. 

Gi;. 2s         -         -         -         -         -         -  Mr.  Dignum. 

RAtPH       -----.  Mr.  Suett. 


m 


merit 


Lady  Sycamore        -        -  -  Mrs.  Hopkins. 

Theodosia     -----  Mr?.  Forster. 

Patty         -•-_*■  Mrs.  Crouch. 

Fanny     ------  Miss  Romaazini, 


COVE.yr-G/iRDEX, 


Me: 

Lord  Aimworth      -        -        -        -  Mr.  John 

Mervin         -----  Mr.  DuttVy. 

Fairfield     -         -         -         -         -  Mr.  Hull. 

Giles,  -----  Mr.  Bannister. 

Sir  Harry  Sycamore     -         -         -  Mr.  Edwin. 

Ralph      ------  Mr.  Blanchard. 

ff^omen, 
Patty     -.-...      Mrs.  BiHingtoni 
Theodosia         -----    Mrs.  Mountain. 
Lady  Sycamors,     -         -         .         -     Mrs.  Webb. 
Fanny     ------     Mrs.  Martyr. 


THE 


MAID  OF  THE  MILL 


ACT  I.     SCENE  I. 


A  rural  prospect f  with  a  mill  at  work.  Several  people 
employed  about ;  on  one  side  a  house,  Patty  reading 
in  the  window  i  on  the  other  a  barn^  where  Fanny 
sits  mending  c,  net;  Giles  appears  at.aidistance  in  the 
mill;  Fairfield  and  Ralph  taking  sacks  from  a 
cart. 


CHORUS. 

Jr  RLE  from  sorrow^  free  from  strife y 
0  how  blest  the  miller'' s  life  I 

Chearful  working  through  the  day^ 

Still  he  laughs  and  sings  away. 
Nought  can  vex  himy 
Nought  perplex  him. 

While  there's  grist  to  make  him  gay. 
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DUET. 

Let  the  great  enjoy  the  blessings 

By  indulgent  fortune  sent : 
What  can  wealth,  can  grandeur  offer  lo 

More  than  plenty  and  content. 

Fai.  Well  done,  well  done;  'tis  a  sure  sign  work 
goes  on  merrily  when  folks  sing  at  it.  Stop  the  mill 
there ;  and  dost  hear,  son  Ralph,  hoist  yon  sacks  of 
flour  upon  this  cart,  lad,  and  drive  it  up  to  lord  Aim- 
Avorth's  ;  coming  from  London  last  night  with  strange 
company,  no  doubt  there  are  calls  enough  for  it  by 
this  time. 

Ral.  Ay  feyther,  whether  or  not,  there's  no  doubt 
but  you'll  find  enow  for  a  body  to  do.  so 

Fai.  What  dost  mutter  ?  Is't  not  a  strange  plague 
that  thou  can'st  never  go  about  any  thing  with  a  good 
will ;  murrain  take  it,  what's  come  o'er  the  boy  ?  So 
tlien  thou  wilt  not  set  a  hand  to  what  I  have  desired 
thee ! 

Ral.  Why  don't  you  speak  to  suster  Pat  to  do 
something  then  ?  I  tliought  when  she  came  home  to  us 
after  my  old  lady's  death,  she  was  to  have  been  of 
some  use  in  the  house ;  but  instead  of  that,  she  sits 
there  all  day,  reading  outlandish  books,  dressed  like 
a  fine  madumasel,  and  the  never  a  word  you  says  to 
she.  32 

Fai.  Sirrah,  don't  speak  so  disrespe6lfully  of  thy^ 
sister  \  thou  wilt  never  have  the  tithe  of  her  deserts. 
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RaL  Why  I'll  read  and  write  witli  her  for  what 
she  dares ;  and  as  for  playing  on  the  hapsicols,  I  thinks 
her  rich  good  mother  might  have  learn'd  her  some- 
thing more  properer,  seeing  she  did  not  remember  to 
leave  lier  a  legacy  at  last. 

Fai.  That's  none  of  thy  business,  sirrah.  40 

RaL  A  farmer's  v/ife  painting  pictures,  and  play- 
ing on  the  hapsicols ;  why  Til  be  harig'd  now,  fcr  all 
as  old  as  she  is,  if  she  knows  any  more  about  milking 
a  cow,  than  I  do  of  sewing  a  petticoat. 

fat.   Ralph,  thou  hast  been  drinking  this  morning. 

RaL  Well,  if  so  be  as  I  have,  it's  nothing  out  of 
your  pocket,  nor  mine  neither. 

faL  Who  has  been  giving  thee  liquor,  sirrah  ? 

RaL  Why  it  was  wind — a  gentleman  guvc  me. 

fai.  A  gentleman  !  5° 

RaL  Yes,  a  gentleman  that's  come  piping  hot 
from  London  :  he  is  below  at  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes ; 
I  cod  he  rides  a  choice  bit  of  a  nag ;  1  dare  to  say 
she'd  fetch  as  good  as  forty  pound  at  ever  a  fair  in  all 
England. 

fai.  A  fig's  end  for  what  she'd  fetch  ;  mind  thy 
business,  or  by  the  lord  Harry 

RaL  Why  I  won't  do  another  hand's  turr^  to-day 
now,  so  that's  flat. 

Fai    Thou  wilt  not 60 

RaL  WTiy  no  I  wont ;  so  what  argufies  your  put- 
ting yourself  in  a  passion,  feyther !  I've  promised  to  go 
back  to  the  gentleman  ;  and  I  don't  know  but  what 
he's  a  lord  too,  and  mayhap  he  may  do  more  for  me 
thaji  vou  thinks  of. 
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Fai,  Well,  son  Ralph,  run  thy  gait;  but  remem- 
ber I'tell  thee,  thou  wilt  repent  this  untowardness. 

Ral.  Why,  how  shall  I  repent  it  ?  Mayhap  you'll 
turn  me  out  of  your  service  ;  a  match  ;  with  all  hearts 
— I  cod  1  don't  care  three  brass  pins.  70 

AIR. 

Ifthafs  all  you  want^  who  the  plague  will  ie  sorry^ 
'Twere  better  by  half  to  dig  stones  in  a  quarry ; 
For  viy  share  Vm  weary  of  what  is  got  byH  : 
S'flcsh  !  here's  such  a  rackety  such  scolding  and  coiling^ 
Tou^re  never  content^  but  when  folks  are  a  toiling^ 
And  drudging  like  horses  from  morning  Hill  night. 

you  think  Vjn  afraid,  but  the  difference  to  shew  you  ; 
First  yondefs  your  shovel ;  your  sacks  too  I  throw  you  \ 

Henceforward  take  care  of  your  matters  who  will ; 
They'' re  welcome  to  slave  for  your  wages  who  need  'em, 
Tol  lol  derol  lol,  I  have  purchased  my  freedom ,  81 

And  never  hereafter  shall  work  at  the  mill. 


SCENE  II. 


Fairfield,  Patty. 

Fai.  Dear  heart,  dear  heart !  I  protest  this  ungra- 
cious boy  puts  me  quite  beside  myself.  Patty,  my  dear 
come  down  into  the  yard  a  little,  and  keep  me  com- 
pany— and  you,  thieves,  vagabonds,  gipsies,  out  here, 
'Jhs  you  who  debauch  my  son. 
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AIR. 

Pat.     In  love  to  pine  and  languish. 

Yet  knew  your  passion  vain  ; 
To  harbour  heart-felt  anguish^  oo 

Yet  fear  to  tell  y  cur  pain, 

WJiat  powers  imreUntingy 
Severer  ills  inventins-. 
Can  sharpen  pangs  like  these ; 

Where  days  and  nights  to-rmenting. 
Yield  not  a  moment's  ease! 

Fai.  Well,  Patty,  Master  Goodman,  my  lord's 
steward,  has  been  with  me  just  now,  and  I  find  we  are 
like  to  have  great  doings ;  his  lordship  has  brought 
down  Sir  Harry  Sycamore  and  his  family,  and  there 
is  more  company  expected  in  a  few  days.  loi 

Pat.  I  know  Sir  Harry  very  w  ell ;  he  is  by  marriage 
a  distant  relation  of  my  lord's. 

Fai.  Pray  what  sort  of  a  young  body  is  the  daugh- 
ter there  ?  I  think  she  used  to  be  with  you  at  the  castle, 
three  or  four  summers  ago,  w hen  my  young  lord  was 
out  upon  his  travels. 

Pat.  Oh  !  very  often  ;  she  was  a  great  favourite  of 
my  lady's  :  pray  father  is  she  come  down?  109 

Fai.  Why  you  know  the  report  last  night,  about  my 
lord's  going  to  be  married;  by  what  I  can  learn  she  is; 
and  there  is  likely  to  be  a  nearer  relationship  between 
the  families,  ere  long.     It  seems,  his  lordship  was  not 
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over  willing  for  the  match,  but  the  friends  on  both 
sides  in  London  pressed  it  so  hard  :  then  there's  a 
swinging  fortune  :  master  Goodman  tells  me  a  matter 
of  tvventy  or  thirty  thousand  pounds.  117 

Pat.  If  it  was  a  million,  father,  it  would  not  be  more 
than  my  lord  Aimworth  deserves  ;  I  suppose  the  wed- 
ding will  be  celebrated  here  at  the  mansion-house. 

Fai.  So  it  is  thought,  as  soon  as  things  can  be  pro- 
perly prepared And  now,  Patty,  if  I  could  bl.it  see 

thee  a  little  merry — Come,  bless  thee,  pluck  up  thy 
spirits — To  be  sure  thou  hast  sustained,  in  the  death 
of  thy  lady,  a  heavy  loss  ;  she  was  a  parent  to  thee  ; 
nay,  and  better,  inasmuch  as  she  took  thee  when  thow 
wert  but  a  babe,  and  gave  thee  an  education  which  thy 
natural  parents  could  not  afford  to  do. 

Pat,  Ah!  dear  father,  don't  mention  what,  perhaps, 
has  been  my  greatest  misfortune.  130 

Fai.  Nay  then,  Patty,  what's  become  of  all  thy  sense, 
that  people  talk  so  much  about? But  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  thee  wjiich  I  would  have  thee  consider 

seriously. 1  believe  I  need  not  tell  thee,  my  child, 

that  a  young  maiden,  after  she  is  marriageable,  especi- 
ally if  she  has  any  thing  about  her  to  draw  people's  no- 
tice, is  liable  to  ill  tongues,  and  a  many  cross  accideijts  ; 
so  that  the  sooner  she's  out  of  harm's  v/ay  the  better. 

Pat.  Undoubtedly,  father,  there  are  people  enough 
who  v.'atch  every  opportunity  to  gratify  their  own 
malice ;  but  when  a  young  woman's  condu6l  is  un- 
blameable J42 

Fat,  y*hyt  Patty,  there  may  be  something  ia  that  j 
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but  you  know  slander  will  leave  spots,  where  malice 
finds  none :  I  say,  then,  a  young  woman's  best  safe- 
guard is  a  ":ood  husband.  Now  there  is  our  neieli- 
bour,  Farmer  Giles  ;  he  is  a  sober,  honest,  industrious 
young  fellow,  and  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  these  parts; 
lie  is  greatly  taken  with  thee;  and  it  is  not  the  first 
time  1  have  told  thee  I  should  be  glad  to  have  him  for 
a  son-in-law.  i^^t 

Pat.  And  I  have  told  you  as  often,  father,  I  would 
submit  myself  entirely  to  vour  direction;  whatever 
you  think  proper  for  me,  is  so. 

Fai.  Why  that's  spoken  like  a  dutiful,  sensible  girl; 

get  thee  in,  then,  and  leave  me  to  manage*  it 

Perhaps  our  neighbour  Giles  is  not  a  gentleman  ;  but 
what  are  the  greatest  part  of  our  country  gentlemen 
good  for?  159 

Pat.  Very  true,  father.  The  sentiments,  indeed, 
have  frequently  little  correspondence  with  the  condi- 
tion ;  and  it  is  according  to  them  alone  we  ought  to 
regulate  our  esteem. 

AIR. 

What  are  cutmard  forms  and  s/iews. 

To  an  honest  heart  compar'^df 
Oft  the  rustic^  wanting  thcse^ 

Has  the  ncbkr  portion  shared* 

Oft  toe  see  the  homely Jlower 
Bearing  at  the  hedge's  side 

o  o 

Virtues  of  more  sov' reign  pczu'r  170 

Than  the  garden's  ga)rst  pride. 


V 
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SCENE  III. 


Fairfield,  Giles. 

GiL-s.  Well,  master  Fairfield,  you  and  Miss  Pat 
have  had  a  long  discourse  together;  did  you  tell  her 
that  I  was  come  down  ? 

Fai,  No,  in  truth,  friend  Giles  ;  but  I  mentioned 
our  affair  at  a  distance;  and  I  think  there  is  no  fear. 

Giles.  That's  right — and  when  shall  u5-— You  6.0 
know  I  have  told  you  my  mind  often  and  often. 

Fai.  Farmer,  give  us  thy  hand  ;  nobody  doubts 
thy  good  will  to  me  and  my  girl ;  and  you  may  take 
my  word,  I  would  rather  give  her  to  thee  than  an- 
other ;  for  1  am  main  certain  thou  wilt  make  her  a 
good  husband.  183 

Giles.  Thanks  to  your  good  opinion,  master  Fair- 
field ;  if  such  be  my  liap,  I  hope  there  will  be  no  cause 
of  complaint. 

Fai.  And  I  promise  thee  my  daughter  will  make 
thee  a  choice  wife.  But  thou  know'st,  friend  Giles, 
that  I,  and  all  belongs  to  me,  have  great  obligations 
to  lord  Aimworth's  family ;  Patty,  in  particular, 
would  be  one  of  the  most  ungrateful  wretches  this  day 
breathing  if  she  was  to  do  the  smallest  thing  contrary 
to  their  consent  and  approbation.  J 93 

Giles.  Nay,  nay,  'tis  well  enough  known  to  all  the 
country,  she  was  the  old  lady's  darling. 

Fai.  Well,  master  Giles,  I'll  assure  thee  she  is  not 
one  whit  less  obliged  to  my  lord  himself.     When  his 
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mother  was  taken  pfFso  suddenly,  and  his  affairs  called 
him  up  to  London,  if  Patty  would  have  remained  at  the 
castle,  she  might  liave  had  the  command  of  all ;  or  if 
she  would  have  gone  any  where  else,  he  would  have 
paid  for  her  fixing,  let  the  cost  be  v.hat  it  would.   202 

Gii,^s.  Why,  for  that  manner,  folks  did  not  spare  to 
say,  that  my  lord  had  a  sort  of  a  sneaking  kindness 
.for  her  himself:  and  I  remember,  at  one  time,  it  was 
rife  all  about  tlie  neighbourhood,  that  she  was  actually 
to  be  our  lady. 

Fai.  Plio,  pho  !  a  pack  of  woman's  tales. 

Giles.  Nay,  to  be  sure  they'll  say  any  thing.         209 

Fat.  My  lord's  a  man  of  a  better  way  of  thinking, 
frrend  Giles — but  this  is  neither  here  nor  there  to  our 
business Have  you  been  at  the  castle  yet  ?     212 

Gnes.  Who  I!   Bless  your  heart  I  did  not  hear   a 
syllable  of  hisi  lordship's  being  come  down,  'till  your  v 
lad  told  me. 

Fat.  No  !  why  then  go  up  to  my  lord,  let  him 
know  you.  have  a  mind  to  make  a  match  with  my 
daughter  ;  hear  v.hat  he  has  to  say  to  it ;  and  after- 
wards v.e  v.iil  try  if  we  can't  settle  matters.  219 

Gi/es.  Go  up  to  my  lord^  I  cod  if  that  be  all,  I'll 
do  it  with  the  biggest  pleasure  in  life. — But  where's 
Miss  Pat  ?  Might  one  not  ax  her  how  she  do  I 

Fui.  Never  spare  it ;  slie's  within  there. 

Giles.   I  sees  her — odd  rabbit  it,  this  hatch  is  locked 

now MiL-'j  Pat Miss  Patty — She  makes  believe 

not  to  hear  m.e. 

Cij 
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fat.  Well,  Avell,  never  mind ;  thou'lt  come  and 
eat  a  morsel  of  dinner  with  us. 

Giles.  Nay,  but  just  to  have  a  bit  of  a  joke  with  her 

at  present Miss  Pat,  I  say won't  )'ou  open  the 

door?  231 

»  AIR. 

Hark  !  ^tis  1  your  own  true  lover ^ 
After  walking  three  long  miles y 
One  kind  look  at  least  discover , 
Come  and  speak  a  zvord  to  Giles, 
You  alone  wy  heart  I Jix  on  .* 
Ah)  you  little  cunning  vixen  ! 
I  can  see  your  roguish  smiles. 
Addslids  !  my  mind  is  so  possest, 
ITill  we're  spedy  I  shan't  have  rest  ;  249 

Only  say  the  thing's  a  bargain^ 
Here  an  you  like  it. 
Ready  to  strike  tty 
There^s  at  once  an  end  of  Arguing  : 
Pm^her^Sy  she^s  mine; 
Thus  we  scaly  and  thus  we  sign. 

SCENE  IV. 


Fairfield,  Patty. 

Fai.  Patty,  child,  why  would'st  not  thou  open  the 
door  for  our  neighbour  Giles? 
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Pai.  Really,  faiher,  1  did  not  know  what  was  the 
matter.  250 

.•  Fa!.  Well,  another  time ;  he'll  be  here  again  pre- 
sently. He's  gone  up  to  the  castie,  Patty ;  tiiou 
know'st  it  would  not  be  right  for  us  to  do  any  thing 
without  giving  his  lordship  intelligence,  so  I  have  sent 
the  farmer  to  let  him  know^  that  he  is  willing,  and  we 
are  willing  ;  and  with  his  lordihip's  approbation — 

Fat.  Oh  dear  father — what  are  you  going  to  say? 
'  Fai.  Nay  child,  I  would  not  have  stirr'd  a  step  for 
fifty  pounds,  without  advertising  his  lordihip  before- 
haiid.  260 

Fat.  But  surely,  surely,  you  have  not  done  this 
rash,  this  precipitate  thing. 

Fat.  How  rash,  how  is  it  rash,  Partv  ?  I  don't  un- 
derstand thee. 

Fat.  Oh,  you  have  distressed  roc  beyoiid- imagina- 
tion— but  v.hy  would  you  not.  givf-me  no^ce, '  speak 
to  me  first  ?  '.  "  .-  s.-  .'  -  i 

FaL  Why  han'-t  I  spoken  to  thee  an  hundred  tini^? 
No,  Patty,  'tis  thou  that  w-ould'st  distress  me,  and 
^hou'it  break  ray  heart.  270 

Fat.  Dear  father  ! 

FaL  All  I  desire  is  to  see  thee  v.ell  settled;  and  now 
that  I  am  likely  to  do  so,  thou  art  not  contented ;  I 
am  sure  the  farmer  is:,  as  sightly  a  clever  lad  as  any 
in  the  country^ ;  and  is  he  not  as  good  as  we  ? 

Fat.  'Tis  very  true,  father;  I  am  to  blame;  pray 
forgive  me. 

C  ijj 
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Fill.  Forgive  thee  !  Lord  he^pthee,  my  child,  I  am 

not  angry  with  thee  ;    but  quiet  thyself,  Patty,  and 

thou'lt  see  all  this  will  turn  cut  for  the  best,         280 


SCENE  V. 

Patty. 

What  will  become  of  me? — my  lord  will  Certainly 
imagine  this  is  done  with  my  consent — Well,  is  he 
not  liimself  going"  to  be  married  to  a  lady,  suitable  to 
him  in  rank,  suitable  to  him  in  fortune,  as  this  farmer 
is  to  me  ;  and  under  what  pretence  can  I  refuse  the 
husband  my  father  has  found  for  me  !  Shall  I  say 
that  I  have  dared  to  raise  my  inclinations  above  my 
condition,  and  presumed  to  love,  where  my  duty, 
taught  me  only  gratitude  and  respe6l  ?  Alas !  who 
could  live  in  the  house  Vvith  lord  Aimworth,  see  him, 
converse  with  him,  and  not  love  him  !  I  have  this 
consolation,  however,  mv  folly  is  yet  undiscover'd  to 
any  ;  else,  how  should  I  be  ridiculed  and  despised  j 
nay,  would  not  my  lord  himself  despise  me,  especially, 
if  he  knew  that  I  have  more  than  once  construed  his 
natural  affability  and  politeness  into  sentiments  as  un- 
worthy of  him,  as  mine  are  bold  and  extravagant. 
Unexampled  vanity  !  did  I  possess  any  thing  capable 
of  attracting  such  a  nctice,  to  what  purpose  could  a 
man  of  his  distinction  cast  his  eyes  on  a  girl;  poor, 
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meanly  born,  and  indebted  for  every  thing  to  the  ill  - 
placed  bounty  of  his  family  ?  302 

AIR. 

Ah  !  why  should fate:^  pursuing 

A  wretched  thing  like  mcy 
Heap  ruin  thus  on  ruinj 

And  add  to  misery  ? 
*The  griefs  I  languish' d  under , 

In  secret  let  me  share  ; 
But  this  new  stroke  of  thunder, 

Is  more  than  I  can  hear,  340 

SCEXE  VI. 


Changes  to  a  Chamber  in  Lord  Aim"\vorth'5  House* 
Sir  Harry  Sycamore,  Theodosia.    - 

5.  Har.  Well,  but  Theodosia,  child,  you  are  quite 
unreasonable. 

The.  Pardon  me,  papa,  it  is  not  I  am  unreasonable : 
when  I  gave  way  to  ray  inclinations  for  Mr.  Mervin, 
he  did  not  seem  less  agreeable  to  yoit-*mi  m^  mama 
than  he  v.as  acceptable  to  me.  Df^y^ therefore;* you 
have  been  unreasonable,  in  first  encouraging  his  id-, 
dresses,  and  afterwards  forbidding  him  your  house, 
in  order  to  bring  me  down  here,  to  force  me,oia  a 
gentleman ^'V^*''" — O*""' 

.S.  Har,  Force  you,  Dossy,  w  hat^h«^jil|j»ef(n  !  By 
the  la,  I  \^•c)uId  lioi  force  you  on  the  Czar  of  Muscovy. 

o  i""^  r^  o  ''"*  ^^*^' 
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The.  And  yet,  papa,  what  else  can  you  call  it?  for 
tho'  lord  Aimworth  is  extremely  attentive  and  oblig- 
ing, I  assure  you  he  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  most 
ardent  of  lovers. 

5.  Har,  Ardent,  ah!  there  it  is;  you  girls  never - 
think,  there  is  any  love,  witl-out  kissing  and  hugging ; 
but  you  shou'd  consider,  child,  my  lord  Aimworth  is 
a  polite  man,  and  has  been  abroad  in  France  and 
Italy,  where  these  things  are  not  the  fashion  ;  I  re-» 
member  when  I  was  on  my  travels,  among  the  ma- 
dames  and  signoras,  we  never  saluted  more  than  the 
tip  of  the  ear.  334 

The.  Really,  p^apa,  you  have  a  very  strange  opinion 
of  my  delicacy  ;   I  had  no  such  stuff  in  my  thoughts. 

-S.  Har.  Well  come,  my  poor  Dossy,  I  see  you  are 
chagrin'd,  but  you  know  it  is  not  my  fault ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  assure  you,  I  had  always  a  great  regard  for 
young  Mervin,  and  should  have  been  very  glatd 

The.  How  then,  papa,  could  you  join  in  forcing, me 
to  write  him  that  strange  letter,  never  to  see  ]k>^ 
more ;  or  how  indeed  could  I  comply  with  your  com- 
mands ?  what  must  he  think  of  me  ?  344 

S.  Har.  Ay,  but  hold,  Dossy,  your  mama  convinced 
me  that  he  was  not  so  proper  a  son-in-law  for  us.as 
Lord  Aimworth. 

The.  Convinced  you  1  Ah,  my  dear  papa,  you  were 
not  convinced. 

S.  Har.  What  don't  I  know  when  I  am  convinced? 

The.  Wliy  no,  papa;  because  your  good-nature 
and  easiness  of  temper  is  such,  that  you  pay  more  re» 
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spect  to  the  judgment  of  mama,  and  less  to  your  own, 
than  you  ought  to  do.  354 

5.  Har.  Well,  but  Dossy,  don't  you  see  how  your 
mama  loves  me  ;  if  my  finger  does  but  ache,  she's  like 
a  bewitched  woman  j  and,  if  I  was  to  die,  I  don't  be- 
lieve sh6  would  outlive  the  burying  of  me  :  nay  she 
has  told  me  as  much  herself. 

The.  Her  fondness  indeed  is  very  extraordinary. 

S.  Har.  Besides,  could  you  give  up  the  prospe<5l  of 
being  a  countess,  and  mistress  of  this  fine  place  ? 

The.  Yes,  truly  coidd  I.  363 

AIR. 

With  the  nan  that  I  love,  was  I  destvi^d  to  dwdly 
On  a  mountain^  a  moor,  in  a  ccty  in  a  cell. 
Retreats  the  most  barren j  most  deserty  would  be 
More  pleasing  than  courts  or  a  palace  to  me. 

Let  the  vain  and.the  venal,  in  wedlock  aspire 

To  what  folly  esteems,  and  the  vulgar  admire  ; 

I  yield  them  the  bliss,  where  their  wishes  are  placed^  37© 

Insensible  creatures  !  'tis  all  the)'  can  taste. 


SCENE  VII. 


Sir  H^rry,  Theodosia,  Lady  Sycamore. 

L.  Syc.  Sir  Harry,  where  are  you  ? 
5.  Har.  Here,  my  \amb. 
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L.  Syc.   I  am  just  ccnie  fi^oni  looking  over  his  lord- 

s.hip'5  family  trinkets. Well,  Miss  Sycamore,  you 

are  a  happy  creature,  to  have  diamonds,  equipage,  title, 
all  tlie  blessings  of  life  pour'd  thus  upon  you  at  once. 

T/ie.  Blessings,  mac'am  !  Do  you  think  then  I  am 
such  a  wretch  as  to  place  my  felicity  in  the  possession 
of  any  such  trumpery.  380 

L.  Syc.  Upon  my  word,  Miss,  you  have  a  very  dis-' 
dainful  manner  of  expressing  yourself;  I  believe 
there  are  very  few  youn.g  women  of  fashion,  who 
would  tliink  any  sacrifice  they  could  make  too  much  for 
them. — Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  of  her,  Sir  Harry  > 

S.  Har.  Why,  my  dear,  I  have  just  been  talking  to 
her  in  the  same  strain,  but  wliatever  she  has  got  in 
her  head 38S 

L.  Syc.  Oh,  it  is  Mr.  Mervin,  her  gentleman  of 
Bucklersbury. — Fye,  Miss,  marry  a  cit !  Where  is 
your  pride,  your  vanity  ;  Ii^ive  you  nothing  of  the  per- 
son of  distinftion  about  you  ? 

5.  Har.  Vv''ell,  but  my  lady,  you  know  I  am  a  piece 
of  a  cit  myself,  as  I  may  say,  for  my  great-grandfather 
was  a  dry-salter. 

The.  And  yet,  madam,  you  condescended  to  marry 
my  papa.  397 

L.  Syc.  Well,  if  I  did  miss,  I  had  but  five  thousand 
pounds  to  my  portion,  and  Sir  Harry  knows  I  was 
past  eight  and  tliirty,  before  I  would  listen  to  him. 

5.  Har.  Nay,  Dossy,  that's  true,  your  mama  own'd 
eight  and  thirty,  before  we  were  married  :  but  by  tlie 
la,  my  dear,  you  were  a  lovely  an  jel ;  and  by  candle- 
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light  nobody  would  have  taken  you  for  above  five  and 
twenty.  405 

L.  Syc.  Sir  Harry,  you  remember  the  last  time  I 
was  at  my  lord  duke's. 

5.  Bar.  Yes,  my  love,  it  v.as  the  very  day  your  little 
bitch  Minxey  pupt. 

L.  Syc.  And  pray  v/hat  did  the  whole  family  say ; 
'my  lord  John,  and  my  lord  Thomas,  and  my  lady  Du- 
chess in  particular?  Cousin,  says  her  Grace  to  me — 
for  she  always  called  me  cousin —  413 

The.  Well,  but  madam,  to  cut  this  matter  sliort  at 
once,  ray  father  has  a  great  regard  for  Mr.  Mervin, 
and  vsould  consent  to  our  union  with  all  his  heart. 

L.  Sjc.  Do  you  say  so,  Sir  iiarry  ? 

S.  Bar.  Who,  I,  love! 

L.  Syc.  Then  all  my  care  and  prudence  are  come 
to  nuthing.  •  420 

S.  Har.  Well,  bat  stay  my  lady — Dossy,  you  are 
:..iv/ays  m.aking  mischief. 

The.  All !  my  dear  sweet 

L.  Syc.   Do  miss,  that's  right,  coax ■ 


The.  No,  madam,  I  am  nut  capable  of  any  such 
E^ieanness. 

/..  Sjc.  'Tis  very  civil  of  you  to  contradict  me  how- 
ever. 

S.  liar.  Eh!  what's  that—hands  oft  Dossy,  don't 
come  near  me.  43a 
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AIR. 

IV/iy  how  now  vnss  pert^ 

Do  you  thin  A  to  divert 
Mjy  anger  by  fawning  and  stroking  ? 

Would  you  make  me  afoot 

You  r  play -thing,  your  tool  ? 
Was  ever  young  minx  so  provoking  f 

Get  out  of  my  sight, 

'Twould  be  serving  you  right, 
4I     To  lay  a  sound  dose  of  the  lash  on  ; 

ContradiEl your  mama,  440 

Vve  a  mind  by  the  la  ! 
But  I  won't  put  myself  in  a  passion. 

SCENE  viir. 


Sir  Harry,  Lady  Sycamore,  Lord  Aimworth, 
Giles. 

L.  Aim.  Come  farmer,  ycnj  may  come  in,  there  arc? 
fione  here  but  friends. — Sir  Hjirry,  your  servant. 

S.  Har.  My  lord,  I  kiss  your  lordship's  hands — J 
iiope  he  did  not  overhear  us  squabbling — "  I  have 
«*  been  chattering  here  witli  my  wife  and  daughter, 

'*  my  lord Wtt  have  been  exanuning  your  lord- 

^'  ship's  pictures.  449 

/-.  Aim.  *'  1  flatter  myself,  then  her  ladyship  found 
"  something  to  entertain  her ;  there  arc  a  few  of 
"  tiiem  cuui;ted  tolerable." — V/cli  now^  ma:>ter 
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Giles  wliat  is  it  you  have  got  to  say  to  me  ?  If  I  can 
do  you  any  service,  this  company  as  ill  give  you  leave 
to  speak. 

Giles.  I  thaiik  your  lordship,  I  has  not  got  a  great 
d£al  to  say ;  I  do  come  to  your  lordship  about  a  little 
business,  if  you'll  please  to  give  me  the  hearing.  458 

L.  Ai?}!.  Certainly,  only  let  me  know  what  it  is. 

{^iks.  Why  an  please  you  my  Lord,  being  left  alone, 
as  I  may  say,  feyther  dejid,  and  all  the  business  upon 
my  own  hands,  I  do  think  of  settling  and  taking  a 
wife,  and  am  come  to  ax  your  honour's  xionsent. 

L.  Aim.  .My  consent,  farmer  !  if  that  be  necessary, 
you  have  it  with  all  my  heart — I  hope  you  have  taken 
care  to  make  a  prudent  choice. 

Giles.  Why  I  do  hope^o,  my  lord. 

L.  Aim.  Vv^ell,  and  v»iio  is  the  liappy.fair  one  ?  Does 
she  live  in  my  house  ?  469 

Giles.  No,  my  lord,  she  does  not  live  in  your  house, 
but  she's  a  parson  of  your  acquaintance. 

L.  Aim.  Of  my  acquaintance  ! 

Giles.  No  offence^  I  ho.pe  your  lionour. 

L.  Ai?n.  None  in  the  least :  but  how  i^  she  an  ac- 
quaintance of  mine  ? 

Giles.  Your  lordship  do  know  Miller  Fairfield  ? 

L.  Aim.  Well- 

Giles.   And  Patty  Fairfield,  -his  daughter,  my  lord  ? 

L.  Aim.   Ay  is  it  her  you  think  of  marrying  ? 
^iles.   Why,  if  so  be  as  your  lordship  has  no  objec- 
tion ;  to  be  sure  we  will  do  nothing  without  your  coji- 
sent  and  approbation,  4^2 

D 
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L.  Aim.  Upon  my  word,  farmer,  you  have  made  an 
excellent  choice — It  is  agod-davighter  ofmy  mothers, 
madam,  who  was  bred  up  under  her  care,  and  I  pro-' 

test  I  do  not  know  a  more  amiable  young  woman. 

But  are  you  sure,  farmer,  tliat  Patty  herself  is  inclin- 
able to  this  match. 

Giles.  O  yes,  my  lord  I  am  sartain  of  that.  489 

L.  Aim.  Perhaps  then  she  desired  you  to  come  and 
ask  my  consent  ? 

Giles.  Why  as  far  as  this  here,  my  lord  ;  to  be  sure, 
the  miller  did  not  care  to  publish  the  banns,  without 
making  your  lordship  acquainted — But  I  hope  your 
honour's  not  angry  with  I. 

L.  Aim.  Angry  farmer!  why  should  you  think  so?— 
what  interest  have  I  in  it  to  be  angry  ? 

1^.  Har.  And  so,  honest  farmer,  you  are  going  to 
be  married  to  little  Patty  Fairfield  ?  She's  an  old  ac- 
quaintance of  mine  j  how  long  have  you  and  she  been 
sweethearts?  501 

Giles.  Not  a  long  while,  an  please  your  worship. 
,  S.  Har.  Well,  her  father's  a  good  warm  fellow  ;  I 
suppose  you  take  care  that  she  brings  something  to 
make  the  pot  boil  ? 

L.  Syc.  What  does  that  concern  you,  Sir  Harry  > 
how  often  must  I  tell  you  of  meddling  in  other  peo- 
ple's affairs  ? 

S.  Har.  My  lord,  a  penny  for  your  thoughts.     509 

Zt  Aim.  1  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Harry  j  upon  my 
word,  I  did  not  think  where  I  was.  511 

Giles.  Well  then,  your  honour,  I'll  make  bold  tc 
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be  taking  my  leave  ;    I  may  say  you  gave  consent  for 
Miss  Patty  and  I  to  go  on. 

L.  Aim,  Undoubtedly,  farmer,  if  she  approves  of 
it :  but  are  vou  not  afraid  that  her  education  has  ren- 
dered her  a  little  unsuitable  for  a  wife  for  you  ? 

L.  Syc.  Oh  my  lord,  if  the  girl's  handy 

5.  Har.  Oh,  ay — when  a  girl's  handy 519 

Giles.  Handy  !  Why,  saving  respect,  there's  nothing 
comes  amiss  to  her  j  she's  cute  at  every  varsai  kind  of 
thing. 

AIR. 

Odd's  my  life ^  search  England  over ^ 
An  you  match  her  in  her  station^ 
1 '//  he  hound  tojly  the  nation  : 

And  be  sure  as  well  I  love  her. 

Do  hut  feel  my  heart  a  heatings 
Still  htr pretty  name  repeating ^ 
Here's  the  work  ^tis  always  aty 
Pittyy  patty f  pat,  pit,  pat.  530 

When  she  makes  the  music  tinkle, 

M'^hat  on y earth  can  sweater  be? 
Then  her  little  eyes  so  twinkle, 

'  Tis  a  feast  to  hear  and  see. 


Dij 
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SCENE   IX. 


Lord  AiMvvoRTH,  Sir  Harry,  Lady  Sycamore, 

5.  Har.  By  dad  this  is  a  good  merry  fellow,  is  not 
he  in  love,  with  liis  pitty,  patty — And  so  my  lord  you 
have  given  your  consent  that  lie  shall  marry  your  mo- 
ther's old  housekeeper.     Ah,  well,  I  can  see 

L.  Aim.  Nobody  doubts,  Sir  Harry,  that  you  are 
very  clear-sighted.  540 

5.  Har.  Yes,  yes,  let  me  alone,  I  know  what's 
what :  I  was  a  young  fellow  once  myself;  and  I  should 
have  been  glad  of  a  tenant,  to  take  a  pretty  girl  off" 
my  hands  now  and  then,  as  well  as  another. 

L.  Aim.  I  protest  my  dear  friend,  1  don't  understand 
you. 

L.  Syc.  Nor  nobody  else — Sir  Harry  you  are  going 
at  some  beastliness  now.  548 

S.  Har.  Who  I,  my  lady?  Not  I,  as  I  hope  to  live 
and  breathe ;  'tis  nothing  to  us  you  know,  what  my 
lord  does  before  he's  married ;  when  I  was  a  bachelor, 
I  was  a  devil  among  the  wenches,  myself;  and  yet  I 
vow  to  George,  my  lord,  since  I  knew  my  lady  Syca- 
more, and  we  shall  be  man  and  wife  eighteen  years, 
if  we  live  till  next- Candlemas-day,  I  never  had  to 
do I 

L.  Syc.  Sir  Harry,  come  out  of  the  room,  I  desire. 

S.  Har.  Why,  what's  the  matter,  my  lady,  I  did 
not  say  any  harm  ?  ^59 
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X.  Slyc.  I  see  what  you  are  driving  at,  you  want  to 
make  me  faint. 

5.  Har.  I  want  to  make  you  faint,  my  lady  ! 

L.  Syc.  Yes  you  do — and  if  you  don't  come  out  this 
instant  I  shall  fall  down  in  the  chamber — I  beg,  my 
lord,  you  won't  speak  to  him. — Will  you  come  out, 
Sir  Harry. 

5.  Har.  Nay,  but  my  lady  ! 

L.  Syc.  No,  I  will  have  you  out.  568 


SCENE  X, 


Lord  Aimworth. 

-This  worthy  Baronet,  and  his  lady,  are  certainly  a 
very  whimsical  couple ;  however,  their  daughter  is 
perfectly  amiable  in  every  respect :  and  yet  I  am  sorry 
I  have  brought  her  down  here;  for  can  I  in  honour 
marry  her,  while  my  atfe6lions  are  engaged  to  another  ? 
To  what  does  the  p«>ide  of  condition  and  the  censure 
ef  the  world  force  me  !  Must  I  then  renounce  the 
only  person  that  can  make  me  happy  ;  because,  be- 
cause what?  because  she's  a  miller's  daughter  ?  Vain 
pride,  and  unjust  censure  !  has  she  not  all  the  graces 
that  education  can  give  her  sex  ;  improved  by  a  genius 
seldom  found  among  the  highest  I  has  she  not  mo- 
desty, sweetness  of  temper,  and  beauty  of  person,  ca- 
pable of  adorning  a  rank  the  most  exalted  ?  But  it  is 
too  late  to  think  of  these  things  now  ;  my  hand  i"^ 

Diij 
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promised,  my  honour  engaged  :  and  if  it  was  not  so, 
she  has  eiigaged  herself;  the  farmer  is  a  person  to 
her  mind,  and  I  have  authorized  their  union  by  my 
approbation.  ^87 

AIR. 

The  mad-man  t/ius,  at  times,  we  see. 

With  seeming  reason  blest ; 
His  lookSf  his  zvords^  his  thoughts  are  fret. 

And  speak  a  mind  at  rest. 

But  short  the  calms  0/  ease  and  sense. 

And  ah  I  uncertain  too; 
While  that  idea  lives  from  zohence 

At  first  his  frenzy  grezv.  5^95 


SCENE  XL 


Changes  to  the  prospeB  if  the  mill. 

Enter  Ralph,  rvith  Mervin,  in  a  riding  dress, 
followed  by  Fanny. 

Fan.  Ah,  pray  your  honour,  try  if  you  have  not 
something  to  spare  for  poor  Fanny  the  gipsey. 

Ral.  I  tell  you,  Fan,  the  gentleman  has  no  change 
about  him ;  why  the  plague  will  you  be  so  trouble- 
some ?  600 

Fan,    Lord  what  is  it  to  you,  if  his  honour  has  a 
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mind  to  give  me  a  trifle  ?  Do  pray,  gentleman,  put 
your  hand  in  your  pocket. 

Mer.  I  am  almostdistraiSted!  Ungrateful  Theodosia, 
to  change  so  suddenly,  and  write  me  such  a  letter  ! 
However,  I  am  resolved  to  have  my  dismission  face  to 
face  ;  this  letter  may  be  forced  from,  her  by  her  mo- 
ther, who  I  know  was  never  cordially  my  friend  :  I 
could  not  get  a  sight  of  her  in  London,  but  here  they 
will  be  less  on  their  giiard ;  and  see  her  I  will,  by  one 
means  or  other.  61 1 

fan.  Then  your  honour  will  not  extend  your  cha- 
rity ? 

AIR. 

i*j  7  am  young  y  and  I  avi  friendless  y 

And  poor  J  alas  !  withal ; 
Sure  my  sorrows  will  be  endless  ; 

In  vain  for  help  I  call. 
Have  some  pity  in  your  nature^ 
TCo  relieve  a  wretched  creaturCf 

Though  the  gift  be  ne'er  so  smalU  620 

May  you^  possessing  every  blessing. 
Still  inherit  Sir,  all  you  merit  Sir, 

And  never  know  what  it  is  to  want ; 

Swset  heaven,  your  worship  all  happiness  grant 
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SCENE  XII. 


Ralph,  Mervin. 


RaL  Now  PU  go  and  take  that  money  from  lier  and 
I  have  good  mind  to  lick  her,  so  I  have. 

Mer.  Pho,  pr'ythee  stay  where. you  are. 

RaL  Nay,  but  I  hate  to  see  a  toad  so  devilish 
greedy.  629 

Mcr.  Well  come,  she  has  not  got  a  great  deal,  and 
I  have  thought  how  slie  may  do  me  a  favour  in  her 
turn. 

RaL  Ay,  but  you  may  put  that  out  of  your  head, 
for  I  can  tell  you  she  won't. 

Aler.     How  so! 

RaL  How  so,  why  she's  as  cunning  as  the  Devil. 

Mc}\  O  she  is — I  fancy  I  understand  you.     Well, 

in  that  case,  friend  Ralph Your  name's  Ralph,  I 

think  ?  '  639 

RaL  Yes,  sir,  at  your  service,  for  want  of  abetter. 

Mer.  I  say  then,  friend  Ralph,  in  that  case,  wc  will 
remit  the  favor  you  think  of,  till  the  lady  is  in  a  more 
complying  humour,  and  try  if  she  cannot  serve  me  at 

present  in  some  other  capacity There  are  a  good 

many  gipsies  hereabout,  are  there  not  ? 

RaL  Softly— I  have  a  whole  gang  of  them  here  in 
our  barn  ;  I  have  kept  them  about  the  place  these 
three  months,  and  all  on  account  of  she. 

Mcr.  Really,  ^  649 
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Ral.  Yea but  for  your  life  don't  say  a  word  of 

it  to  any  Christian 1  am  \\\  love  witli  her.         651 

Mer.  Indeed  ! 

Ral.  Feyther  is  as  mad  with  me  about  it,  as  Old 
Scratch  ;  and  I  gets  the  plague  and  all  oi  anger ;  but 
I  don't  mind  that. 

Mer.  Well,  friend  Ralph,  if  you  are  in  love,  co 
doubt  you  have  some  influence  over  your  mistress  ; 
don't  you  think  you  could  prevail  upon  h.er,  and  her 
companions,  to  supply  me  with  one  of  their  habits, 
and  let  me  go  up  with  them  to-day  to  my  lord  Aim- 
worth's.  661 

Ral,  Why  do  you  want  to  go  a  mumming  >.  We 
never  do  that  here  but  in  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Mer.  No  matter :  manage  this  for  me^  and  m^anage 
it  with  secresy  ;  and  I  promise  you  shall  not  go  un- 
rewarded. 

Ral.  Oh !  as  for  that  sir,  I  don't  look  for  any 
thing,  I  can  easily  get  you  a  bundle  of  their  rags  : 
but  I  don't  know  whether  you'll  prevail  on  them,  to 
go  up  to  my  lord's,  because  they're  afraid  of  a  big 
dog  that's  in  the  yard  :  but  I'll  tell  you  what  I  can 
do ;  I  can  go  up  before  you  and  have  the  dog  fast- 
ened, for  I  know  his  kennel.  673 

Mer.  That  will  do  very  well — By  means  of  this 
disguise  I  shall  probably  get  a  sight  of  lier ;  and  I 
leave  the  rest  to  love  and  fortune. 
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AIR. 

JVh  quits  the  merchant,  blest  with  ease^ 

The  pleasures  of  his  native  seat. 
To  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  seas, 
And  crimes  more  perilous  than  these ;  680 

Midst  freezing  cold,  or  scorching  heat. 

He  knozvs  the  hardships,  knows  the  pain. 
The  length  of  way,  but  thinks  it  small; 
The  sweets  of  wlmt  he  hopes  to  gain. 
Undaunted,  make  him  combat  all, 

SCENE  XIII. 

Patty,  Ralph,  Giles,  Fanny. 

Giles.  So  his  lordship  was  as  willing  as  the  flowers 

invMay and  as  I  was  coming  along,  who  shou'd  I 

meet  but  your  father and  he  bid  me  run  in  all 

haste  and  tell  you for  we  were  sure  you  would  be 

deadly  glad.  690 

Pat.  I  know  not  w  hat  business  y<5u  had  to  go  to  my 
lord's  at  all,  farm€;r, 

Giles.    Nay,  I  only  did  as  I  was  desired Master 

Fairfield  bid  me  tell  you  moreover,  as  how  he  wou'd 
have  yoii  go  up  to  my  lord  out  of  hand,  and  thank 
him. 

Ral.  So  she  ought ;  and  take  off  those  cloaths,  and 
put  on  what's  more  becoming  her  station  ;  you  kno^^- 
my  father  spoke  to  you  of  that  this  morning  too. 
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Pat.  Brother,  I  shall  obey  my  father.  -oo 

Lye  still  my  heart ;  ok  !  fatal  stroke^ 
That  kills  at  once  my  hopes  and  me, 
Giles.       Miss  Pat! 

Pat. What  ? 

Giles. ^^o-yy  lonlyspckeTs 

Ral.        Take  couragey  moriy  she  does  hut  joke, 

Ccme,  Sustery  somewhat  kinder,  be. 
Fan.       This  is  a  thing  the  most  oddest j 

Some  folks  are  so  plagvily  modest ; 

r  IVere  we  in  the  case^  j  r  • 

Ral.  Fan.    \  To  be  in  their  place, 

yWtd  carry  it  off  with  a  different  face. 
Giles.        Thus  I  take  her  hy  the  lily  handy 
So  soft  and  white. 

Ral       ■ Why  now  that^s  right ; 

And  kiss  her  too,  mony  never  stand. 
^What  words  can  explain 
j  My  pleasure — my  pain  ? 
Pat.  Giles. *N       ^t  presses,  it  rises, 

I       My  heart  it  surprises,  72a 

\^I  cart't  keep  it  down,  tho"  Pd  never  so  fain. 
Fan.  So  here  the  play  ends. 

The  lovers  are  friends  ; 
Ral.       Hush! 

Fan.  Tush! 

Giles. Nak! 

Pat. Psha  ! 

All.  What  torvient's  exceeding,  what  joys  are  above. 

The  pains  and  the  pleasures  that  wait  upon  love. 
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■ACT  If.     SCENE  I. 


A  marble  pcrticOy  ornamented  with  statucsy  which  opens 
Jrum  Lord  AiMWORTH'S  house  \  tico  chairs  nearthe 
j^rcrd, 

Writer  Lord  A i  m  vv  o  p.  t H  reading. 

In  liow  contemptible  a  lig^it  would  the  situation  I  £m 
now  in  shew  me  to  most  of  the  fine  men  of  the  pre- 
sent age  ?  In  love  with  a  country  girl;  rivalled  by  a 
poor  fellow,  one  of  my  meanest  tenants,  and  unei-.sy 
at  it !  If  i  had  a  mind  to  her,  I  know  they  would  tell 
me,  I  ought  to  have  taken  care  to  make  myself  easy 
long  ago,  when  I  had  her  in  my  power.  But  I  have 
the  testimony  of  my  own  heart  in  my  favour;  and  I 
think,  was  itto  do  again,  I  should  a6t  as  I  have  done. 
Let's  see,  what  we  have  liere  ?  perhaps  a  book  may 
compose  my  thovights ;  Sjeads  and  throws  the  book  away\ 
it's  to  no  purpose,  I  can't  read,  I  can't  think,  I  can't 
dc  any  thing.  13 

AIR. 

Ah  !  hbw^ainly  mortals  treasure 
Hopes  oj' happiness  and  pleasure^ 
Hard  and  doubtful  to  chtain  ; 
By  what  standards  falsi  we  measure  : 
Sktill  pursuing 
Ways  to  ruiuy 
•  Scehirig  bliss f  andfnding  pairu  2^ 
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SCEiXE    11. 


Lord  Aimworth,  Patty. 

Pat.  Now  comes  the  trial :  no,  my  sentence  is  aU 
ready  pronounc'd,  and  I  will  meet  r.^y  fate  with  pru- 
dence and  resolution. 

L.  Avn.  Who's  there  ? 

Pat.  My  lord  ! 

L.  Aim.  Patty  Fairfield  ! 

Pat.  I  humbly  beg  pardon,  my  lord,  for  pre-sing 
St:)  abruptly  into  your  presence  ;  but  I  was  told  I 
might  walk  this  way  ;  and  I  am  come  by  my  father;^ 
commands  to  thank  your  lordship  for  all  your  fa- 
vours. ..  31 

L.  Aim.  Favours,  Patty  !  what  favours  ?  I  ha-ve 
done  you  none  :  but  why  this  metamorphosis?  I  pro- 
test, if  you  had  not  spoke,  I  should  not  have 
known  you;  I  never  sav/  you  wear  -such  clothe?  as 
these  in  my  mother's  life-tirrie.  .    .  ^. 

Pat.  No,  my  lord,  it  was  her  ladyship's  pleasure  I 
should  wear  better,  and  therefore  I  obeyed  ;  but  it  is 
now  my  duty  to  dress  hi  a  manner  more  suitable  to 
my  station,  and  future  prospects  in  life.  40 

L.  Aim.  I  am' afraid,  Patty,  you  are  too  humble — 
come,  sit  down — nay,  I  will  have  it  so.— What  is  it  1 
haVe  been  told  to-day,  Patty  ?  It  seems  you  are  goi-ng 
to  be  married. 

Pat.  Yes,  my  lerd. 

E 
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L.  Aim.  Well,  and  don't  you  think  you  could  have 
made  a  better  choice  than  farmer  Giles  ?  I  should 
imagine  your  person,  your  accomplishments,  might 
have  intitled  you  to  look  higher.  -  43., 

Pat.  Your  lordship  is  pleased  to  over-rate  my  little    ] 
merit :  the  education  I  received  in  your  family  does 
not  intitle  me  to  forget  my  origin  ;  and  the  farmer  is 
my  equal. 

L.  Aim.  In  what  respe6l  ?  The  degrees  of  rank  and 
fortune,  my  dear  Patty,  are  arbitrary  distindtions,  un- 
worthy the  regard  of  those  who  consider  justly ;  the 
true  standard  of  equality  is  seated  in  the  mind  :  those 
Vrho  think  nobly  are  noble.  58 

Pat.  The  farmer,  my  lord,  is  a  very  honest  man. 

L.  Aim.  So  he  may  :  I  don't  suppose  he  would 
break  into  ^  house,  or  commit  a  robbery  on  the  high- 
way :  what  do  you  tell  me  of  his  honesty  for  ? 

Pat.  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  your  lordship. 

L.  Aim.   Offend  !   I  am  not  offended,  Patty;  not  at 

all  offended But  is  there  any  great  merit  in  a  man's 

being  holiest  ? 

Pat.  I  don't  say  there  is,  my  lord. 

Z.  Aim.  The  farmer  is  an  ill-bred,  illiterate  booby; 
and  what  happiness  can  you  propose  to  yourself  in 

such  a  society  > Then,  as  to  his  person,  I  am  sure 

— Eut  perhaps,  Patty,  ycu  like  him;  and  if  so,  I  am 
doing  a  wrong  thing.  72 

Pat.  Upon  my  word,  my  lord 

L.  Aim..  Nay,  I  see  you  do  :  he  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  please  you  ;  and  in  that  case,  you  are  cer- 
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tainly  in  the  right  to  follow  your  inclinations. — I  must 
tell  you  one  thing,  Patty,  however — I  hope  you  won't 

think  it  unfriendly  of  me But  I  am  determined 

farmer  Giles  shall  not  stay  a  moment  on  my  estate, 

after  next  quarter-day.  80 

Pat.   I  hope,  my  lord,  he  has  not  incurred  your 

displeasu  re 

L.  Aim.    That's  of  no  signification. — Could  I  find 

as  many  good  qualities  in  him  as  you  do,  perhaps 

But  'tis  enough,  he's  a  fellow  I  don't  like  ;  and  as  you 
have  a  regard  for  him,  1  would  have  you  advise  him 
lo  provide  himself. 

Pat.  My  lord,  I  am  very  unfortunate.  88 

L.  Aim.  She  loves  him,  'tis  plain Come,  Patty, 

don't  cry;  I  would  not  willingly  do  any  thing  to 
make  you  uneasy. — Have  you  seen  Miss  Sycamore 
yet  ? — I  suppose  you  know  she  and  I  are  going  to  be 
hiarried. 

Pat.  So  I  hear,  my  lord.— Heaven  make  you 

both  happy ! 

L.  Aim.    Thank  you,  Patty  j  I  hope  we  shall  be 
happy. 

Pat.  Upon  my  knees,  upon  my  knees  I  pray  it : 
.  may  every  earthly  bliss  attend  you!  may  your  days 
prove  an  uninterrupted  course  of  delightful  tranquil- 
ity; and  your  mutual  friendship,  confidence  and  love, 
end  but  with  your  lives !  ice 

L.  Aim.  Rise,  Patty,  ris'e  ;  Say  no  more — 1  suppose 
you'll  wait  upon  Miss  Sycamore  before  you  go  av.  ay — 

at  present  I  have  a  little  business As  I  said,  Pattv, 

Eij 
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don't  afHi6l  yourself:  I  have  been  somewhat  hasty 
vith  regard  to  the  farmer ;  but  since  I  see  how  deep- 
ly you  are  interested  in  his  affairs,  I  may  possibly 
alter  my  designs  with  regard  to  him — — You  know — 
You  know,  Patty,  your  marriage  with  him  is  no  con- 
cern of  mine — I  only  speak' i  ii 

AIR. 

My  passion  in  vain  I  attempt  to  dissemble  \ 

Tk^  endeavour  to  hide  ity  but  makes  it  appear  : 

Enraptured  1  gaze  ,  when  I  touch,  her  1  tremble^ 

And  speak  to  and  hear  her^  with  faW ring  and/ear » 

By  how  many  cruel  ideas  tormented! 

My  blood's  in  a  ferment ;  itfreezcsy  it  burns  : 
This  nwment  1  wishy  what  the  next  is  repented , 

While  lovey  rage^  and  jealousy  y  rack  me  by  turns.  1 19 


SCENE  III. 


Patty,  Giles. 

Glees.  Miss  Pat — Odd  rabbit  it,  I  thought  his  honour 
was  here  ;  and  1  wish  I  may  die  if  my  heart  did  not 
jump  into  my  mouth — Come,  come  down  in  all  haste,  ] 
there'-s  such  rig  below  ^s  you  never  knew  in  your  born 
days. 

*'  Pat,  Rig ! 
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"  Gilfs.  Ay,  and  fun" — There's  as  good  as  forty  of 
the  tenants,  men  and  maidens,  have  got  upon  the  lawn 
before  the  castle,  with  pipers  and  garlands ;  just  for 
all  the  world  as  tho'f  it  was  Maytday ;  and  the  qua- 
lity's looking  at  them  out  of  the  windows — 'Tis  as 
true  as  any  thing;  on  account  of  my  lord's  coming 
home  with  his  new  lady — "  Look  here,  I  have  brought 
<'  a  string  of  flov/ers  along  with  me."  133 

Pat.    Well,  and  what  then  ? 

Giles.  Why  I  was  thinking,  if  so  be  as  you  would 
come  down,  as  we  might  take  a  dance  together  :  little 
Sal,  farmer  Harrow's  daughter,  of  the  Green,  would 
fain  have  had  me  for  a  partner  ;  but  I  said  as  how  Td 
go  for  one  i  liked  better,  one  that  I'd  make  a  partner 
for  life.  140 

Pai.  Did  you  say  so  ? 

Gtks.  Yes,  and  she  was  struck  all  of  a  heap she 

had  not  a  word  to  throw  to  a  dog^— for  Sal  and  I  kept 
company  once  for  a  little  bit. 

Pat.  Farmer,  I  am.  going  to  say  something  to  you, 
and  I  desire  you  will  listen  to  it  attentively.  It  seems 
you  think  of  our  being  married  together. 

Gz/cs.  Think  !  why  I  think  of  nothing  else  ;  it's  all 
over  the  place  raun,  as  how  you  are  to  be  my  spouse  ; 
and  you  would  not  believe  what  game  folks  make  of 
Ine.  151 

Pat.    Shall  I  talk  to  you  like  a  frier>d,  farmer^ 

You  and  I  v.ere  never  designed  for  one  another  ;  and 
I  am  morally  certain  v.e  should  not  be  happy. 

£  nj 
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Giles.  Oh!  as  for  that  matter,  I  never  has  no  words 
with  nobody. 

Pat.  *  Shall  I  speak  plainer  to  you  ihen-— I  don't 
like  you. 

Gilts.  No ! 

Pat.  On  the  contrary,  you  are  disagreeable  to 
me —  161 

Giles.  Am  I ! 

'Pat.  Yes,  of  all  things  :   I  deal  with  you  sincerely. 

Giles.  Why,  I  thought,  Miss  Pat,  the  affair  between 
you  and  I  was  all  fix'd  and  settled. 

Pat.  Well,  let  this  undeceive  you — Be  assured  we 
shall  never  be  man  and  wife.  No  offer  shall  persuade, 
no  command  force  me. — You  know  my  mind,  make 
your  advantage  of  it. 

AIR. 

Was  I  sure  a  life  to  Icady  -  1 70 

Wretched  as  the  vilest  slavey 

Every  hardship  would  I  brave ; 
KudeU  tiil,  severest  need', 

Ere  yield  my  hand  so  coolly. 

To  the  man  who  never ^  truly y 
Could  my  heart  in  keeping  have. 

Wealth  with  others  success  will  insure  yov,   ■ 
Where  your  wit  ard your  person  may  please  ; 

Take  to  them  your  love,   I  ccn jure  you  j 

And  in  mercy  set  vie  at  ease.  1 80 
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SCENE  IV. 


Giles. 

Here's  a  turn  !  T  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it : 
she's  gone  mad,  that's  for  sartin ;  wit  and  learning 

have  crack'd  her  brain Poor  soul,  poor  soul 

It  is  often  the  case  of,  those  who  have  too  much  of 
tliem. — Lord,  Lord,  how  sorry  I  be — But  hold,  she 
says  I  baint  to  her  mind — mayn't  all  this  be  the  effect 
of  modish  coyness,  to  do  like  the  gentlewomen,  be- 
cause she  was  bred  among  them  ?  And  I  have  heard 
say,  they  will  be  upon  their  vixen  tricks,  till  they  go 
into  the  very  church  with  a  man.  Icod  there's  no- 
thing more  likelier;  for  it  is  the  cry  of  one  and  all, 
that  she's  the  moral  of  a  lady  in  every  thing  :  and  our 
farmer's  daughters,  for  the  matter  of  that,  tho'f  they 
have  nothing  to  boast  of  but  a  scrap  of  red  ribbon 
about  their  hats,  will  have  as  many  turnings  and  wind- 
ings as  a  hare,  before  one  can  lay  a  fast  hold  of  them. 
There  can  no  harm  come  of  speaking  with  master 
Fairfield,  however. — Odd  rabbit  it,  how  pLii^uy  tart 
she  was — I  am  half  vext  with  myself  now  that  I  let 
her  go  oftso.  200 

AIR. 

V/hcn  a  maid  J  in  way  of  marriage. 
First  is  courUd  by  a  man^ 
Let  'un  do  the  Ust  he  cauy 
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She's  so  skame-Jac'd  in  her  carriage^ 
'2w  with  pain  the  suites  began. 

Tko^f  mayhap  ihc  likes  him  mainly f 

Still  she  shams  it  coy  and  cold} 
Fearing  to  confess  it  plainly j 

Lest  the  folks  should  think  her  bold. 

But  the  parson  comes  in  sighty  -  210 

Gives  the  word  to  bill  and  coo  ; 
^Tis  a  different  story  quite f  " 

And  she  quickly  buckles  too. 


SCENE  V. 


Changes  to  a  view  of  Lord  AiMtvoRTH'^  house^  and  im^ 
provr.ments ;  a  seat  under  a  trecy  and  part  of  the  garden 
wally  with  a  Chinese  pavilion  over  it ;  several  country 

■  people  appear  dancings  others  looking  on  ;  among  zohom 
izrey  MeE-vin,  disguised^  Ralph,  Fanny,  and  a 
niimbtr  of  gipsies.  After  the  dancers  go  qffy  Theo- 
I>OSiA  andYAlTY  enter  through  a  gate  supposed  to 
have  a  conneclion  with  the  principal  building. 

The.  Well  then,  my  dear  Patty,  you  will  nin  away 
from  us  :  but  why  in  such  a  hurry,  I  have  a  thousand  I 
things  to  sav  to  you  ? 
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Pat.  1  shall  do  myself  the  honour  to  pay  my  duty 
to  you  some  other  time,  madam  ;  at  present  I  really 
find  myself  a  little  indisposed.  219 

The.  Nay,  I  wonld  by  no  means  lay  you  under  any 
restraint.  But  methinks  the  entertainment  we  have 
just  been  taking  part  ot,  should  have  put  you  into 
better  spirits :  i  am  not  in  an  over-merry  mood  my- 
self, yet,  I  swear,  T  could  not  look  on  the  diversion  of 
those  honest  folks,  without  feeling  a  certain  gaididt 
tctur.  226 

Pat.  Why,  indeed,  madam,  it  had  one  circum- 
stance attending  it,  which  is  often  wanting  to  more 
polite  amusements  ;  that  of  seeming  to  give  undis- 
sembled  satisfaclion  to  those  who  were  engaged  in  it. 

The.  Oh,  infinite,  infinite  !  to  see  the  chearful, 
healthy  looking  creatures,  toil  with  such  a  good  will ! 
To  me  there  were  more  genuine  charms  in  their  auk- 
ward  stumping  and  jumping  about,  their  rude  mea- 
sures, and  homespun  finery,  than  in  all  the  dress, 
splendor,  and  studied  graces,  o.  a  birth-night  ball- 
room. ■  237 

Pat.  'Tis  a  very  uncommon  declaration  to  be  made 
by  a  fine  lady,  madam  :  but  certainly,  however  the 
artful  delicacies  of  high  life  may  dazzle  and  surprize, 
nature  has  particular  attractions,  even  in  a  cottage, 
her  most  unadorned  state,  w  hich  seldom  fail  to  aife^l 
us,  the'  we  can  scarce  give  a  reason  for  it. 

The.  But  )ou  knov. ,  Patty,  1  was  always  a  dis- 
tracted aa^iirer  of  the  country  ;  no  damsel  in  romance 
was  ever  fonder  of  groves  and  purling  streams  :  had 
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I  been  born  in  the  days  of  Arcadia,  with  my  present 
J)ropensity,  instead  of  being  a  fine  lady,  as  you  call 
ine,  I  should  certainly  have  kept  a  flock  of  sheep. 

Pat.  Well,  madam,  vou  liaVe  the  sages,  poets,  and 
philosophers,  of  all  ages,  to  countenance  your  way 
of  thinking.  252 

The.  And  vou,  mv  little  philosophical  friend,  don't 
you  think  me  in  the  right  too  ? 

Pat,  Yes,  indeed,  madam^  perieiSlly. 

AIR. 

Tru&t  mSf  would  you  taste  true  pleasure. 
Without  mr/ture,  without  measure^ 
No  where  shall  you  Jind  the  treasure 
Sure  as  in  the  sylvan  scene  : 

Bleft,  whoy^no  false  glare  requiring^  s6*- 

Nature's  rural  sweets  admiring ^ 
CaUf  from  grosser  joys  retiring  ^ 
Seek  the  simple  and  serene. 


SCENE  VI. 


Theodosia,  Mervin,  Fanny. 

Mer.  Yonder  she  is  seated  ;  and,  to  my  wish,  mosti 
fortuiAtely  alone.     Accost  her  as  I  desired* 
The,.  Heigh ! 
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Fan.  Heaven  bless  you,  my  sweet  lady — bless  your 
honour's  beautiful  visage,  and  send  you  a  good  hus- 
band, and  a  great  many  of  them. 

The.  A  very  comfortable  wish  upon  my  word  :  who 
are  you,  child  \  £71 

Fan.  A  poor  gipsey,  an'  please  you,  that  goes  about 
begging  from  charitable  gentlemen  and  ladies — -If  you 
have  ere  a  coal  or  a  bit  of  whiting  in  your  pocket,  I'll 
write  you  the  first  letter  of  your  sweetheart's  name  ; 
how  many  husbands  you  will  have  ;  and  how  many 
children,  m)  lady  ;  or,  if  you'll  let  me  look  at  your 
line  of  life,  I'll  tell  you  whether  it  will  be  long  or 
short,  happy  or  miserable. 

The.  Oh  !  as  for  that,  I  know  it  already — you  can. 
not  tell  me  any  good  fortune,  and  therefore  I'll  hear 
none.     Go  about  \  our  business.  282 

Mer.  Sta\,  madam,  stay,  \_Prttending  to  lift  a  paper 
from  the  ground.']  you  have  dropt  something — Fan,  call 
the  voung  gentlewoman  back. 

Fan.    Lady,  you  have  lost 

The.  Pho,  pho,  I  have  lost  nothing. 

Mer.  Yes,  that  paper,  lady ;  you  dropt  it  as  you  got 
up  from  the  chair. — Fan,  give  it  to  her  honour.      289 

The.  A  letter  with  my  address  !  [Takes  the  paper  and 
•reads.']  *'  Dear  Theodosia  !  Though  the  sight  of  me 
'**  was  so  disagreeable  to  you,  that  you  charged  me 
**  never  to  approach  you  more,  I  hope  my  hand-w^ri- 
'**  ting  can  have  nothing  to  frighten  or  disgust  voif.  I 
'f*  am  not  far  oft';  and  the  person  who  deliv^s  you 
'f*t]ii§,  can  give  you  intelligence. "—-Come  hither, 
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child  :  do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  gentleman  that 
wrote  this  ? 

Fan.   My  lady -  299 

The.  Make  haste  run  this  moment,  bring  me  to  him,  J 
bring  him  to  me ;  say  i  wait  with  impatience  j  tell  i 
him  1  will  go,  fly  any  where- ' 

Mer.  My  life,  my  charmer  ! 

The.  Oh,  Heavens ! Mr.  Mervin  1 


SCENE  V!I. 


Theodosia,  Mervin,    Sir  Harry,   Lady  Syca- 
more, Fanny,  Gipsies. 

L.  Syc.  Sir  Harry,  don't  walk  so  fast,  we  are  not 
•  running  for  a  wager. 

.S.  Har.   Kough,  hough,  hough. 

L.  Syc.  Hey  day,  you  have  got  a  cough;  I  shall 
have  you  laid  upon  my  hands  presently.  309 

tS\  Har.  No,  no,  my  lady,  it's  only  the  old  affair. 

L.  Syc.  Come  here,  and  let  me  tye  this  handker- 
chief about  your  neck  ;  you  have  put  yourself  into  a 
-muck  sweat  already.  [_Tiesa  kandkerchtif  about  his  neck.~\ 
Have  you  taken  your  Bardana  this  morning  ?  1  war- 
rant you  not  now,  though  you  have  been  complaining 
of  twitches  two  or  three  times  j  and  you  know  the  gouty 
season  is  coming  on.  Why  will  you  be  so  neglectful 
of  yow/  health.  Sir  Harry  ?  I  protest  I  am  forced  to 
watch  ye'u  like  an  infant,  319 
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5.  Ear.  My  lovey  take^  care  of  nie,  aiid  I  am  ob- 
liged to  her. 

L.  S>yc.  V/ell,  but  you  ought  to  mind  me  then,  since 
vou  are  satisfied  I  never  speak  but  for  your  good.— 
1  thought.  Miss  Sycamore,  you  were  to  have  follow- 
ed your  J>apa  and  nie  into  the  garden. — How  far  did 
you  go  with  that  wench  ? 

The.  They  are  gipsies,  madam,  they  say.  Indeed 
1  don't  know  v.hat  they  are. 

Z.  Syc.  1  wish  miss,  you  would  learn  to  give  a  ra- 
tional answer. 330 

S.  Har.  Ehi  what's  that  ?  gipsies  !  Have  we  gip- 
sies here  !  Vagrants,  that  pretend  to  a  knovN  ledge  of 
future  eveuts  ;  diviners,  fortune-tellers  ? 

Fan.  Yes,  your  worship,  we'll  tell  your  fortune,  or 
her  ladyship's,  fur  a  crum  of  bread,  or  a  little  broken 
vicluals :  V,  h:-it  you  throw  to  your  dogs,  an  please  you. 

5.  Har.  Broken  victuals,  hussey  !  How  do  yoii 
tliink  we  should  have  broken  victuals  ? — If  v,e  are  at 
home,  indeed,  perhaps  you  m^ght  get  some  sucbtliing 
from  the  cook  :  but  here  we  are  only  on  a  visit  to  a 
friend's  house,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  th.e 
kitchen  at  all.  3^2 

"  L.  Syc.  And  do  you  think,  Sir  Harry,  It  is  neces- 
sary to  give  the  creature  an  account. 

S.  har.    No,  love,  no;    but  what  can  vou  say  to 

obstinate  people? Get   vou  gone,   bold   face. — I 

once  krew  a  merchant's  v.ife  in  the  citv,  my  iadv, 
who  had  her  fortuj^c  told  by  seme  of  those  gipsies. 
They  s:<''  d  she  should  die  at  such  a  time  ;  and  I  warr 

F 
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rant,  as  sure  as  the  day  camC)  the  poor  gentlewoman 

actually  died  with  the  conceit. -Come,   Dossy, 

yonr  mama  and  I  are  going  to  take  a  walk. — My 

I'ddvy  will  you  have  hold  of  my  arm  ?  353 

L.  Syc.  No,  Sir  Harry,  I  choose  to  go  by  myself- 

Mer.  Now,  love,  assist  me — [^Titrning  to  the  gipsies. 1 

Follow  and  take  all  your  cues  from  me Nay,  but 

good  lady  and  gentleman,  you  won't  go  without  re- 
membering the  poor  gipsies. 

5.  liar.  Hey  !  here  is  all  the  gang  after  us. 

Cip.  Pray,  your  noble  honour.  350: 

L.  Syc.  Come  back  into  the  garden  j  we  shall  be 
/covered  with  vermin. 

Gip.  Out  of  the  bowels  of  your  com.miseration. 

L,  Syc.  They  press  upon  us  more  and  more ;  y^tj 
that  girl  has  no  mind  to  leave  them  :  I  shall  swooq; 
away. 

S.  Har.  Don't  be  frighten'd,  my  lady ;  let  me  ad- 
vance. 

AIR. 

You  vile  pack  c^  vagabonds y  wkat  do )ou.  mean  f 

Vll  maul y oil  rascaUionsy  37< 

Ye  tatter -demallions 

If  one  of  you  come  zuithin  reach  of  my  cam* 

Such  cursed  assurance;- 
'  Tis  past  all  endurance. 
.^,  Nay,  nayy  pray  CQme  away. 
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T/icyre  lyars  and  tliicveSy 

And  he  that  believes  , 
TJidrfoolnh  prediHionSy 
Witlfnd  them  hut  jiciionsj 

A  bubble  that  always  deceives*  gSflU 


SGEKE  vni. 

Mertik,  Theodosia,  Fanny,  Gipsie?. 

Fan.  Oh!  mercy,  dear — The  gentleman  is  so  bold,- 
'tis  well  if  he  does  not  bring  us  into  trouble.  Whd 
knows  but  this  may  be  a  justice  of  peate  I  and  see^ 
he's  following  them  into  the  garden ! 

15^  Gtp.  Well,  'tis  all  your  seeking,  Fan. 

Fan.  We  shall  have  warrants  to  take  us  up,  I'll  be 
hang'd  else.  We  had  better  run  away,  the  servants 
ivili  come  out  with  sticks  to  lick  us. 

Mer.  Cursed  ill  fortune — [Here  Mervin  returns  with 
gfpsies.1 — She's  gone,  and,  perhaps,  I  shall  not  have 
smother  opportimity — And  you,  ye  blundering  block- 
head, I  won't  give  you  a  halfpenny Why  did  yoii 

not  clap  too  the  garden  door,  when  I  called  to  you, 
before  the  young  lady  got  in  >  The  key  was  on  the 
outside,  which  would  have  given  me  some  time  for 
»ii  explanation,  396 

zdGip.  An  please  your  honour  I  was  dubus. 

Mer.    Dubus  !  plague  choaf  ye However,  it  is 

some  satisfaction  that  I  have  been  able  to  let  her  sec 
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me,  and  know  where  I  am  \Turnin^  to  the  gipsies,  wlo 

go  cff.^ Go,  get  you  gone,  all  of  you,  about  your 

business.  402 

The.  Disappeared,  fled!  {^Theodosia  appears  in  the 
pavilion.l — Oh,  how  unlucky  this  is! — Could  he  not 
have  patience  to  \\  ait  a  moment  ? 

Mer.  I  know  not  what  to  resolve  on. 

The.  Hem! 

Mer.  I'll  go  back  to  the  garden-door. 

TJic.  Mr.  Mervin ! 

Mer.  What  do  I  see  ! — ^'Tis  she,  'tis  she  hersdf! — ' 

Oh,  Theodosia! Shall  I  climb  the  wall  and  come 

up  to  you  ?  412 

The.  No  ; '  speak  softly  :  Sir  Harry  and  my  Lady  sit 
below  at  tlie  end  of  the  walk — How  much  am  I  ob- 
liged to  you  for  taking  this  trouble. 

Mer.  When  their  happiness  is  at  stake,  Avhat  is  it 
men  will  not  attempt  ? — Say  but  you  love  me. 

The,  What  proof  would  you  have  me  give  you  ? — f 
know  but  of  one  :  if  you  please  I  am  willing  to  go  off 
with  you.  420 

Mer.  Are  you  1 — Would  to  Heaven  I  had  brought 
a  carriage ! 

The.    How  did  you  come  ? — Have  you  not  horses  ? 

Mer.  No  ;  there's  another  misfortune. To  avoid 

suspicion,  there  being  but  one  little  public-house  in 
the  village,  I  dispatched"  my  servant  with  them,  about 
an  hour  ag<),  to  wait  for  me  at  a  town  twelve  miles 
distant,  whither  I  pretended  to  go  ;  but  alighting  a 
mile  off,  I  equipt  myself,  and  came  back  as  you  see : 
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neither  can  we,  nearer  than  this  town,  get  a  post- 
chaise,  go  J 

Tl/e.  You  say  you  have  made  a  confidant  of  the 
miller's  son  : — return  to  your  place  of  rendezvous : — 
ray  farther  has  been  asked  this  moment,  by  Lord  Aim- 
worth,  who  is  in  the  garden,  to  take  a  walk  with  him 
down  to  the  mill :  they  will  go  before  dinner  ;  and  it 
shall  be  hard  if  I  cannot  contrive  to  be  one  of  the 
company. 

Mer.  And  what  then-  43(; 

T/ic.  Why,  in  the  mean  time,  you  may  devise  soitie 
inethod  to  carry  me  from  hence:  and  I'll  take  care 
you  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  communicating  it  to 
me. 

Mer.  Well,  but  dear  Theodosia 

AIR. 

The.        Ilistf  kisk.  /  /  hear  tny  mother  call  •    •• 

Pfythec  be  gone ; 

We'll  meet  anon  : 

Catch  thisy  and  this-    ■• 

Blow  me  a  h-ss 
In  pledge  of  promised  truthj  thaCs  alL 

Farctvcil ! and  yet  a  moment  stay  j 

Something  beside  1  had  to  say  ; 

IVclly  ^  lis  forgot; 

No  matter  what-   • 

Love  grant  us  grace  j 
1^  The  miWs  the  place  : 

SAe  calls  again,  1  must  away, 

F  ii|j 
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■  SCENE  IX. 


Mervin,  Fanny, 

Fan.  Please  your  honour,  you  were  so  kind  as  to 
say  you  would  remember  my  fellow-travellers  for 
their  trouble  :  and  they  think  I  have  gotten  the 
money.  ■        461 

Mer.  Oh,  here  ;  give  them  this — \_Gives  her  money.'^ 
And  for  you,  my  dear  little  pilot,  you  have  brought 
me  so  cleverly  through  my  business,  that  I  must 

Fan.  Oh,  Lord! — your  honour — \_Mcrvin  kis.-ics  hcr,'\ 
Pray  don't- kiss  me  again. 

Mer.    Again,  and  again. There's  a  thought 

come  into  my  head. — Theodosui  will  certainly  have 
no  objec^iion  to  putting  on  the  dress  of  a  s'sterof  mine. 
— So,  and  so  only  we  mav  escape  to-night. — This 
gTl,  for  a  little  mxoney,  v/ill  provide  us  with  neces- 
saries.   -         ^  472 

Fan.  Dear  gracious  !  I  warrant  you,  now,  I  am  as 
red  as  jny  petticoat :  why  would  you  royster  and  touzle 
one  so  r — If  Ralph  was  to  see  you,  he'd  be  as  jealous 
as  the  vengeance. 

Mer.  Hang  Ralph!  Never  mind  him. — There'o  a 
giiirea  tor  thee. 

Fan.  What,  a  golden  guinea? •  479 

Mer.  Yes ;  and  if  thou  art  a  good  girl,  and  do  as  I 
desire  thee,  Tr;ou  shah  have  twenty. 

Fan.  Ay,  but  not  all  gold. 

Mer,  J\.s  good  as  thar  is. 
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Fan.  Shall  I  though,  if  I  does  as  you  bids  me  ? 

Mtr.  You  shall. 

Tan.  Precious  heart !  He's  a  sweet  gentleman  ! — 
Icod  I  have  a  great  mind 

Mcr.  What  art  thou  thinking  about  ? 

Fan.  Thinking,  your  honour  ? — Ka,  ha,  ha  !     ' 

hUr.  Indeed,  so  merry.  490 

Fan.  I  don't  know  what  I  am  thinking  about,  not 
I — Ha,  ha,  ha! — Tiventy  guineas  ! 

Mer.  I  tell  thee  thou  shalt  have  them. 

Fan.    Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

hlcr.   By  Heaven  I  am  serious. 

Fan.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! — Why  then  I'll  do  whatever  your 
honour  pleases. 

Mcr.  Stay  here  a  little,  to  see  that  all  keeps  quiet : 
you'll  find  nie  presently  at  the  mill,  where  we'll  talk 
farther.  500 

AIR. 

Yt:Sy  'tis  drcrcedy  thou  maid  divine  t 
I  vinst^  I  will  possess  thee  : 
Chy  what  dtligkt  tcithin  my  arms  to  press  thccl 
To  kiss,  and  call  thee  mine  ! 
Let  me  this  only  bliss  enjoy  ; 
That  ne'er  can.  waste,  that  ne'er  can  cloy  ' 
All  other  pleasures  1  resign. 

Why  should  we  dal'y  j 
Stund  shia  shally  : 
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Lit  fortune  imilc  crfrcian  f  510 

Love  zaill  attend  us ; 
Love  zoill  befriend  us ; 

And  all  our  zviskes  crozcn. 


SCENE  X. 

Fanny,  Ralph. 

Fdu.  What  a  dear  kind  soul  he  is — Ffere  comes 
Ralph — I  can  tell  him,  unless  he  makes  me  his  law- 
ful wife,  as  he  has  often  said  he  would,  the  devil  a 
word  more  shall  he  speak  to  me. 

Ral.  So,  Fan,  where's  the  gentleman  ? 

Fan.  How  should  I  know  where  he  is  ;  what  do 
you  ask  me  for  ?  52* 

Ral.  There's  no  harm  in  putting  a  civil  question, 
be  there?  Why  you  look  as  cross  and  ill-natured 

Fan.  Well,  mayhap  I  do — and  mayhap  I  have 
where-withal  for  it. 

Ral.  Why,  has -the  gentleman  offered  any  thing  un- 
civil >  Ecod,  Vd  try  a  bout  as  soon  as  look  at  him. 

Fan.  He  offer — no — he's  a  gentlemian  every  inch  of 

him  ;  but   you  are  sensible,   Ralph,  you  have  been 

promising  me,    a   great  while,   this,   and  that,   and 

t'other  ;  and,  when  all  com.es  to  all,  I  don't  see  but 

*^  you  are  like  the  rest  of  them.  53' 

RsJ.  Whv,  wliat  is  it  I  have  promised  *  '  •  . 
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Fan.  To  marry  me  in  the  church,  you  have,  a  lum- 
dred  times. 

RaL  Well,  and  mayhap  I  will,  if  you'll  have  pa- 
tience. 

'    Fan,  Patience  !  me  no  patience  i  you  may  do  it  now 
if  you  please. 

RaL  Well,  but  suppose  I  don't  please  ?  I  tell  you. 
Fan,  you're  a  fool,  and  want  to  quarrel  with  your 
bread  and  butter ;  I  have  had  anger  enov/  from  fey- 
ther  already  upon  your  account,  and  you  v=ant  me  to 
come  by  more.  As  I  said,  if  you  have  patience-, 
mavhap  things  may  fall  out,  and  mayhap  not. 

Fan.  With  all  my  heart,  then ;  and  now  I  know 
your  mind,  you  may  go  hang  yourself. 

RaL  Ay,  ay. 

Fan.  Yes,  yor.  may — who  cares  for  you  ? 

RaL  Well,  and  who  cares  for  you,  an  you  go  to 
that?  550 

Fan,  A  menial  feller — Go  mind  your  mill  and  your 
drudgery;  I  don't  thir.k  you  worthy  to  wipe  my 
shoer — feller. 

RaL  Nay,  but  Fan,  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your 
head  :  odds  flesh  I  I  would  fain  know  what  fly  bites 
all  of  a  sudden  now. 

Fan.  Marry  come  up,  the  best  gentlemen's  sons  in 
the  country  have  made  vae.  proffers ;  and  if  one  is  a 
m-ss,  be  a  miss  to  a  gentleman,  I  say,  that  will  give 
one  fine  clothes,  and  take  one  to  s?e  the  show,  and  put 
money  ia  one's  pocket.  5^1 
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Ral.  Whu,  whu — \_Hits  him  a  siap.'l  What's  that 
for  ?  ^ 

Fan.  What  do  you  whistle  for,  then  ?  Do  yoa 
think  I  am  a  dog  ? 

Ral.  Never  from  me,  Fan,  if  I  have  not  a  mind  to 
give  vou,  with  this  switch  in  my  Jiand  here,  as  good  a 
lacing 

Fan.  Touch  me,  if  you  dare  :  touch  me,  and  I'll 
swear  my  life  against  you.  570 

Ral.  A  murrain !  with  her  -damu'd  littic  fist  as  hard 
as  she  could  draw. 

Fan.  Well,  it's  good  enough  for  you  ;  I'm  not  ne-  - 
cessitated  to  take  up  w  itli  the  impudence  of  such  a 
low-lived  monkey  as  you  are.-^- — A  gentleman's  my 
friend,  and  I  can  have  twenty  guineas  in  my  hand,  all 
as  good  as  this  is. 

Ral.  Belike  from  this  Londoner,  eh  ? 

Fan.  Yes,  from  him-^—so  you  may  take  your  |j»ro- 
mise  of  marriage  ;  I  don't  value  it  that —  spits']  and 
if  you  speak  to  me,  I'll  slap  your  chops  again.       581 

AIR. 

Lordj  sity  you  seem  mighty  unmsy ; 

But  1  the  refusal  can  bear  : 
I  warrant  I  shall  not  run  crazy.. 

Nor  die  in  a  Jit  of  despair. 
If  so  you  suppose^  you^re  mistaken  ; 

Fory  siry  for  to  let  you  to  know, 
Vm  not  such  a  maiden  for  saken. 

But  I  have  two  strings  to  my  bow.  5^9 
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SCEXE  XL 


Ralph. 


Indeed  !  Now  I'll  be  jiidg'd  by  any  ioul  living  in 
the  world,  if  ever  there  was  a  viler  piece  oF  treachery 
than  this  here  ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  true  friend 
upon  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  so  1  have  said  a  hun- 
dred times  !   A  couple  of  base  deceitful after  all 

my  love  and  kindness  shewn  f  Well,  Til  be  reveng- 
ed ;  see  an  I  be'nt Marster  Marvint,    that's  liis 

name,  an  he  do  not  sham  it :  he  has  come  here  and 
disguised  unself ;  whereof  'tis  contrary  to  law  so  to 
do  :  besides,  I  do  partly  know  why  he  did  it ;  and 
I'll  Ssh  out  the  whole  conjuration,  and  go  up  to 
tile  castle  and  tell  every  s. liable;  a  shan't  carry  a 
wench  from  me,  were  he  twenty  times  the  mon  he  is, 
and  twenty  times  to  that  again  ;  and  moreover  than  so, 
the  first  time  I  meet  un,  I'll  knock  un  down,  tho'f 
-'twas  before  my  lord  himself;  and  he  mayj:apias  me 
for  it  afterwards  an  he  wull.  6oC 

AIR. 

-J 5  iAcy  count  me  such  a  ninny ^ 

So  to  let  tkan  rule  tht  roa^t  ; 
/'//  bet  ar.y  cvxa  guinea 

Thy  ha-j€  so:fd  zvithcut  their  kcst. 
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But  if  I  don't  shew  them  in  lieu  qfity  6i\ 

A  trick  that's  fairly  worth  two  cfit^ 
7hcn  let  me  pass  for  a  fool  and  an  ass. 

To  he  sure  yon  sly  cajokr 

Thought  the  work  as  good  as  donc^ 
When  he  found  the  little  stroller. 

Was  so  easy  to  be  won. 
But  if  I  don't  siiczv  him  in  lieu  of  it, 
A  trick  that^s  fairly  worth  two  of  it. 
Then  let  yne  pas:  for  a  fool  or  an  ass.  .  6iiO 

SCExVE  XII. 


Changes  to  a  room  in  the  mill ;  two  chairs,  zvu/i  a  take 
and  a  tankard  of  beer.  , 

Fairfield,  Giles. 

Fai.  In  short,  farmer,  I' don't  know  what  to  say  to 
?hee.  I  have  spoken  to  her  aii  1  can  ;  but  I  think 
i  hiidren  were  born  to  puil  the  grey  l^iairs  of  their  pa- 
rents to  the  grave  with  sorrow. 

Giles.  Nay,  master  Fairfield,  don't  tiike  on  about  it : 
belike  Miss  Pat  has  Another  love  :  and  if  so,  in  Hea- 
ven's name  be't:  what's  one  man's  meat,  as  the  sav- 
ing  is,  is  another  man's  poison  ;  and,  tho'f  some 
might  find  me  well  enough  to  their  fancy,  set  in  ejse 
I  di.in't  'iuit  her's.  wliv  there's  no  harm  done.         d'o 
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Fai.  Well  but,  neighbour,  I  have  put  that  to  her  ; 
and  the  story  is,  she  has  no  indination  to  marry  any 
one  ;  ail  she  desires,  is,  to  stay  at  home  and  take  care 
of  me. 

Giles.  MasterTairfield here's  towards  your  good 

health. 

Fai.  Thank  thee,  friend  Giles — and  here's  towards 
thine. — I  promise  thee,  had  things  gone  as  we  pro- 
posed, thou  should''st  have  had  one  half  of  what  1  was 
wortli,  to  the  uttermost  farthing.  640 

Giles.  Why  to  be  sure,  Master  Fairfield,  I  am  not 
the  less  obligated  to  your  good-will ;  but,  as  to  that 
matter,  had  I  married,  it  should  not  have  been  for  the 
lucre  of  gain  ;  but  if  I  do  like  a  girl,  do  you  see,  I  do 
like  her  ;  ay,  and  I'd  take  her,  saving  respect,  if  she 
had  not  a  second  petticoat. 

Fai.  Well  said — ^where  love  is,  with  a  little  indus- 
try, what  have  a  young  couple  to  be  afraid  of  ?  And, 
by  the  Lord  Harry,  for  all  that's  pas-t,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  we  shall  bring  our  matters  to  bear  yet — 
Young  women  you  know,  friend  Giles 631 

Giles.  Why,  that's  what  I  have  been  thinking  with 
myself.  Master  Fairfield. 

Fai.  Come,  then,  mend  thy  draught. — Duce  take 
me  if  I  let  it  drop  so — But,  in  any  case,  don't  you  g» 
to  make  yourself  uneasy. 

Giles.  Uneasy,  Master  Fairfield  ;  what  good  wouid 
that  do? — For  sartln,  seeing  how  things  were,  I 
should  have  be«n  very  glad  they  had  goi:e  according 
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ly  :    but  if  they  change,  'tis  no  fault  of  mine  you 
know.  4711 

AIR. 

Zooks  !  zohy  shotdd  I  sit  dczon  and  grieve  f 

No  case  so  hardy  there  mayn't  be  had 
Some  med'cine  to  relieve, 

Hcre^s  what  masters  all  disasters  : 
..  IV-' th  a  cup  of  nut -brown  beer. 

Thus  my  drooping  thoughts  I  cheer  ^ 
If  one  pretty  damsel  fail  me^ 

From  another  1  may  find 

Return  more  kind  ;  680 

What  a  jnurrain  then  should  ail  me! 

All  girls  are  not  of  a  mind, 

Hc^s  a  child  that  whimpers  for  a  toy  ; 
St;  here's  to  thee^  honest  boy. 


SCENE  Kill. 


Fairfield,  Lord  Aimworth. 

Fai.  O  the  goodness,  his  lordship's  honour — you. 
are  come  into  a  litter'd  place,  my  noble  sir^ — the  arm-- 
chair  will  it  please  youT  honcur  to  repose  v«u  oi5i 

this,  till  «i  better 
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L.  Aim.  Thank  you,  miller,  there's  no  <?bcasion  for 
cither.-  ■  ■  I  only  want  to  speak  a  few  words  to  you, 
ind  have  company  waiting  for  me  without.  690 

Fai.  Without won't  their  honours  favour  my 

poor  hovel  so  far* 

Z.  Aim.  No,  miller,  let  them  stay  where  they  are. 
-—I  find  you  are  about  marrying  your  daughter — I 
know  the  great  regard  my  mother  had  for  her;  and 
am  satisfied,  that  nothing  but  her  sudden  death  could 
lave  prevented  her  leaving  her  a  handsome  provision. 

Fai.  Dear,  my  lord,  your  noble  mother,  you,  and 
all  your  family,  have  heaped  favours  on  favours  on 
ifly  poor  child.  700 

L,  Aim,  Whatever  has  been  done  for  her  she  has 
fully  merited- 

Fai.  Why,  to  be  sure,  my  lord,  she  Is  a  very  good 
girl. 

L.  Aim.  Poor  old  man — but  those  are  tears  of  satis-  • 

faclion.^ Here,    Master  Fairfield,  to  bring  mat^ 

ters  to  a  short  conclusion,  here  is  a  bill  of  a  thousand 

pounds.' Porticu  your  daughter  with  what  you 

think  convenient  of  it.  7-9 

Fai.  A  thousand  pound,  tny  lord  1  Pray  excuse  me ; 
ifcxcuse  me,  worthy  sir  ;  too  much  has  been  done  al- 
ready, and  we  have  no  pretensions 

L.  Aim.  I  insht  upon  your  taking  it. Put  It  up, 

and  say  no  more. 

Fai.    Well,  my  lordj  if  it  must  be  so  :  but  indeed, 

indeed— 

GIj 
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L.  Am.  *In  this  I  only  fulfil  what  I  am  satisficd- 
would  please  ray  mother.  As  to  myself,  I  shall  take 
upon  me  all  the  expences  of  Patty's  wedding,  and 
have  already  given  orders  about  it.  720 

Fai.  Alas,  sir,  you  are  too  good,  too  generous; 
but  I  fear  v/e  shall  not  be  able  to  profit  of  your  kind 
intentions,  unless  you  will  condescend  to  speak  a  lit- 
tle to  Patty.  ,•  : 

L.  Aim.  How  speak  ! 

Fai.   Why,   my  lord,  I  thought  we  had  pretty  well 
ordered  all  things  concerning  this  marriage ;, but  alii 
on  a  sudden  the  girl  lias  taken  it  into  her  head  not  to 
have  the  farmer,  and  declares  she  will  never  marTy 

at  all. But  I  know,   my  lord,  she'll  pay  great  re- 

spe6l  to  any  thing  you  say  :  and  if  you'll  but  lay  your 
commands  on  her  to  marry  him,  Pm  sure  she'll  do  it. 

L.  Aim.  Who,  I  lay   my  commands  on  her  ?       733 

Fai.  Yes,  pray,  my  lord,  do ;  Pll  send  her  in  to 
you. 

L.  Aif)!.  "  Master  Fairfield!  [Fairji  eld  goes  out  and 
*'  returns.] — What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this? — Re- 
*<  fuse  to  marry  the  farmer  ! — How,  why  ? — My  heart 
*'  is  thrown  in  an  agitation ;  while  every  step  I  take, 
**  serves  but  to  lead  me  into  new  perplexities.  x 

Fai.     *'  She's   coming,  my   lord  ;   I  said  you  were ' 
*'  here;"  and  I  humbly  beg  you  will  tell  her,  you  in- 
sist upon  the  match  going  forward  ;  tell  her,  you  insist 
upon  it,  my  lord,  and  speak  a  little  angrily  to  her. 
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SCENE  XIV, 


Itva  AuiwoRTH,  Patty. 

Z.  Aiin.  I  came  hithef,  Patty,  in  consequence  of  our 
conversation  this  morning,  to  render  your  change  of 
,  state  as  agreeable  and  happy  as  I  could  :  but  your  fa- 
ther tells  me,  you  have  fallen  out  with  the  farmer  r 
has  any  thing  happened,  since  I  iaw  you  last,  to  alter 
your  good  opinion  of  him  ?  751 

Pat.    No,  my  lord,  I  am  in  the  same  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  farmer  now  as  I  always  was. 

L.  Aim.  I  thought,  Patty,  you  loved  him,  you  told 
me- 

Pat.  My  lord! 

L.  Aim.  Well,   no  matter — It  seems  I  have  been 

mistaken  in  that  particular Possibly  your  affections 

are  engajred  elsewhere  :   let  me  but  know  the  man  that 
can  make  you  happy,  and  I  swear 76c 

Pat.  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  take  too  much  trouble 
upon  my  account. 

/..  Aim.  Perhaps,  Patty,  you  love  somebody  s« 
much  beneath  you,  you  are  ashamed  to  own  it ;  buj 
your  esteem  confers  a  value  wheresoever  it  is  placed. 
I  wus  too  harsh  with  you  this  morning  :  our  inclination^ 
are  not  in  our  own  power  ;  they  master  the  wisest  of 
us.  76S 

Pat.    Pray,  pray  my  lord,  talk  not  to  me  in  this 

stile  :  consider  me  as  one  destined  by  birth  and  for- 

'  tune  to  the  meanest  condition  and  cfficec; ;  '»vho  lias 

G  iij 
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unhappily  been  apt  to  imbibe  sentiments  contrary  to 
them  !  Let  me  conquer  a  heart,  where  pride  and  va- 
nity have  usurped  an  improper  rule  ;  and  learn  to 
know  myself,  of  whom  I  have  been  too  long  ignorant. 

L.  Aim.  Perhaps,  Patty,  you  love  some  one  so  much 

above  you,    you  are  afraid  to  own  it If  so,  be  .his 

rank  what  it  will,  he  is  to  be  envied  :  for  the  love  of 
a  woman  of  virtue,  beauty,  and  sentiment,  does  ho- 
nour to  a  monarch. What  means  that  downcast 

look,  those  tears,  those  blushes?  Dare  you  not  con- 
fide in  me  ? — Do  you  think,  Patty,  you  have  a  friend 
in  the  world  would  sympathize  with  you  more  sin- 
cerely than  1  ?  ,    784 

P-at.  What  shall  I  answer  ? — No,  my  lord,  you  have- 
ever  treated  me  with  a  kindness,  a  generosity  of  which 
none  but  minds  like  yours  are  capable  :  you  have 
been  mv  instrucl:or,  my  adviser,  my  protector  :  but, 
my  lord,  you  have  beon  too  good  :  when  our  supe- 
riors forget  the  distance  between  us,  we  are  some- 
times led  to  forget  it  too:  had  you  been  less  con- 
descending,  perhaps  1  had  been  happier.  792 

L.  Aim.  And  have  I,  Patty,  have  1  made  you  un- 
happy :  I,  who  would  sacrifice  my  own  felicity,  to 
secure  your's  ? 

Pat.  I  beg,  my  lord,  you  will  suffer  me  to  begone  . 
only  believe  me  sensible  of  all  your  favours,  though 
unworthy  of  the  smallest. 

L.  Aim.  How  unworthy  ! — You  merit  every  thing  j 
my  respecl:,  my  esteem,  mv  friendship,  and  my  love  '• 
— Y(^s,  I, repeat,  I  avow  it  :  your  beauty,   your  mo- 
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desty,  your  understanding,  have  made  a  conquest  of 
my  heart. — But  what'  a  world  do  we  live  in  !  tliat, 
while  I  own  this;  while  I  own  a  pasiion  for  )ou, 
founded  on  the  justest,  the  noblest  basis,  I  must  at  the 
same  time  confess,  the  fear  of  that  world,  its  taunts, 
its  reproaches —  sUl  89.^ 

Pat.  Ah,  sir,  think  better  of  the  creature  you  have 
raised,  than  to  suppose  I  ever  entertained  a  hope  tend- 
ing to  your  dishonour  :  would  that  be  a  retifrn  for  the 
favours  I   have  received  ?  Would  that  be  a^grateful 

'reverence  for  the  memory  of  her Pity  and  pardon 

the  disturbance  of  a  mind  that  fears  to  enquire  too 
minutely  into  .its  own  sensations. 1  am  unfortu- 
nate, my  lord,  but  not  criminal. 

L.  Aim.  Patt\-,  we  are  both  unfortunate  :  for  my 
o.\n  part,  I  know  not  what  to  say  to  you,  or  what  to 
propose  to  myself.  8i8 

Pat.  Then,  my  lord,  'tis  mine  to  act  as  I  ought  : 
yet,  while  I  am  honoured  with  a  place  in  \ our  esteem, 
imagine  me  not  insensible  of  so  high  a  distinction  ;  or 
capable  of  lightly  turning  my  thought  towards  another. 

L.  Aim.  How  cruel  is  my  situation  ! 1  am  here, 

Patty,  to  command  )  ou  to  marry  tlie  man  v.  ho  has   , 
given  you  so  much  uneasiness. 

Pat.  My  lord,  I  am  convinced  it  is  for  your  credit 
and  my  safet. ,  it  should  be  ?x) :  1  Kope  ;  have  not  so 
ill  profited  by  the  Ir.ssons  of  your  noble  mother,  but  I 
shall  be  able  to  do  nu  dut\ ,  whenever  I  am  called  to 
it :  this  vyill  be  my  first  support ;  time  and  reflection  " 
*R'iU  complete  the  vvork.  8>;x 
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\\K,  I 

Cf<75f,  0/^  cease y  to  overzohdin  Tncf 

With  excess  of  bounty  rare;  .  , 

What  am  I?  What  have  I?  Tell  me. 

To  deierve your  meanest  care  ? 
*Gainst  our fatcin  vaui's  resistance^  . 

Let  me  then  no  grief  disclose. ; 
But  resigri'dy  at  humble  distance^ 

Offer  zj 010 s  Jor your  repose. 


SCENE  XV. 


Lord  AiMwoRTH,  Patty,  SzV  Harry  Sycamore, 
Theodosia,  Giles. 

S.  Har.  No  justice  of  peace,  no  bailiffs,  no  head, 
"borough  \  841- 

L.  Aim.  What's  the  matter,  Sir  Harry  ? 

6\  Har.  The  matter,  my  lord — While  I  was  exa- 
mining the  cons?ru<5tion  of  the  mill  without,  for  I 
have  some  small  notion  of  mechanics,  Miss  Sycamore 
had  like  to  have  been  run  away  with  by  a  gipsey 
man. 

The,  Dear  papa,  how  can  you  talk  so  ?  Did  not  I 
tell  you  it  was  at  my  own  desire  the  poor  fellow  went 
to  shew  me  the  canal.  85a 

S.  Har.  Hold  your  tongue,  miss.  I  don't  know- 
any  business  you  had  to  let  him  come  near  you  at  all ; 
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\ve  have  stayed  so  long  too  ;  your  mama  gave  ws  bi  t 
half  an  hour,  and  sl^.e'li  be  frightened  out  of  her  wits 
• — she'll  think  some  accident  has  happened  to  me. 

L.  Aim.   I'll  wait  upon  you  when  you  please. 

S.  Har.  O  1  but  my  lord,  here's  a  poor  fellow  ;  it, 
seems' his  mistress  ha3  conceived  some  disgust  a§"anist 
him :  pray  has  her  father  spoke  to  you  to  in.terpose 
your  authority  in  his  behalf  \  860 

Giles.  If  his  lordship's  honour  would  be  so  kind,  I 
v>ould  acknowledge  the  favour  as  far  as  in  me  lay. 

S.  Hot.  Let  me  speak — [Takes.  Lord  Aimzoorth  aude'\ 
a  word  or  two  in  your  lordship's  ear. 

The.  Well,  I  do  like  this  gipsey  scheme  pro- 
digiously, if  We  can  but  put  it  into  execution  as  hap- 
pily as  we  have  contrived  it. — [_ker^  Patty  enters]  So, 
m.y  dear  Patty,  you  see  I  am  come  to  return  yovir  risit 
very  soon  ;  but  this  is  only  a  call  bi  po.isant — ^v.ili  you 
be  at  home  after  dinner  ?  870 

Pat.  Certainly,  madam,  whenever  you  condescend 
to  honour  me  so  far  :  but  it  is  what  I  cannot  expect. 

Th:.  O  fye,  v.hy  not 

Giles.  Your  servant,  Miss  Pat'ty, 

Pat.  Farmer,  your  sei-v'ant. 

5.  Har.  Here  you  goodman  delvcr,  I  have  done 
your  business  ;  my  lord  has  spoke,  and  your  fortune's 
made :  a  thousand  pounds  at  present,  and  better 
things  to  come  ;  h-.s  lordship  says  he  will  be  your 
friend. 

Giles.    I  do  hope,  ii.er.  Miss  Pat  will  m:ike  ail  \\^, 
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5.  Har.  Miss  Pat,  make  up  !   stand  out  of  the  way, 
I'll  make  it  up.  {^go 

The  quarrels  of  lovers  ^  adds  me:   they'' re  a  jest', 

C^me  hither  J  ye  blockhead y  come  hither: 

So  now  Ut  us  leave  them  together^ 
L.  Aim.  Farewclly  then  ! 

Pat. •  ■    -For  ever  ! 

Giles-     " •— ■  J  vow  and  protest^ 

'  Twas  kind  of  his  honour y  goo 

To  gain  thus  upon  her  j 

We're  so  muck  beholden  it  can't  be  expresty 
TiiC.       I  fi^l  something  here, 

'Twixt  hoping  and  fear  : 

Haste,  haste,  friendly  nighty 

To  skelter  cur  flight 

p'     "       \^  thousand  distraciions  are  rending  my  breast, 

P?.t,        0  mercy, 

Giles.    " Oh  dear! 

S.  Ear.  IVAy  miss,  willycu  mind  xoktnyoure  spoke  to,  or 
not  ? 

Must  I  stapd  in  waiting j 

While ycu^ re  here  a  prating? 

ryV   '     '  X  May  ev'ry  felicity  fall  to  your  lot. 

Giles.     She  curtsies! — Lcok  there^ 

What  a  shape,   what  an  air  .^— 
All.        How  happy,  how  wretched!  how  tir\d  am  I! 

Your  Lordship'' s  obedient ;  your  servant ;  good  bye. 
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ACT  III.     SCENE  I. 


The  Portico  to  Lord  Aimworth'j  House, 

Enter  Lord  Aimworth,  5zV  Harry,  Lady  Syca- 
more. 

Lady  Sycamore. 

A  Wretch!  a  vile,  inconsiderate  wretch!  coming  of 
such  a  race  as  mine  ;  and  having  an  example  like  me 
before  her  ! 

L.  Aim.  I  beg,  madam,  you  will  not  disquiet  your- 
self: you  are  told  here,  that  a  gentleman  lately  ar- 
rived from  London  has  been  about  the  place  to-day  ; 
that  he  has  disguised  himself  like  a  gipsey,  came 
hither,  and  had  some  conversation  with  your  daugHp 
ter;  you  are  even  told,  that  there  is  a  design  formed 
for  their  going  off  together;  but  possibly  there  may 
be  some  mistake  in  all  this.  i  r 

S.  Hot.  Ay,  but  my  lord,  the  lad  tells  us  the  gen- 
tleman's name  ;  we  have  seen  the  gipsies  ;  and  we 
know'she  has  had  a  hankering— 

L.  Syc.    Sir  Harry,  my  dear,   why  will  you  put  in- 
your  word,  when  you  hear  others  speaking — 1  protest, 
rny  lord,  I'm  in  such  confusion,   1  know  not^what  to 
say  :  1  can  hardly  support  myself. 

/..  Aim.  This  gentlcn.an,  it  seems,  is  at  a  little  inn 
i(t  the  bottom  of  the  Ir.lL  025 
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S.  Har.  I  wish  it  was  possible  to  have  a  file  of  mus- 
queteers,  my  lord ;  I  could  head  them  myself,  being 
in  the  militia :  and  we  would  go  and  seize  him  di- 
redtly. 

L.  Aim.  Softly,  my  dear  sir  ;  let  us  proceed  with  a 
little  less  violence  in  this  matter,  I  beseech  you.     We 

should  first  see  the  young  lady Where  is  Miss  Sy-^ 

camore,  madam  ?  ^ 

L.  Syc.  Really,  my  lord,  I  don't  know  ;  I  saw  her 
go  into  the  garden  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago, 
from  ou.r  chamber  window.  31 

5.  Har.  Into  the  garden  !  perhaps  she  has  got  an 
inkling  of  our  being  informed  of  this  affair,  and  is 
gone  to  throw  herself  into  the  pond.  Despair,  my 
lord,  makes  girls  do  terrible  things.  'Twas  but  the 
Wednesday  before  we  left  London,  that  I  saw,  taken 
"  out  of  Rosamond's  pond,  in  Saint  James's  Park,  as 
nkely  a  young  woman  as  ever  you  would  desire  to  set 
your  eyes  on,  in  a  new  callimanco  petticoat,  and  a  pair 
of  silver  buckles  in  her  shoes.  40 

L.  Aim.  I  hope  there  is  no  danger  of  any  such  fatal 
accident  happening  at  present  j  but  will  you  oblige  me. 
Sir  Harry  ? 

.S.  Har,  Surely,  my  lord— — 

L.  Aim.  Will  you  commit  the  whole  dire<5tion  of  this 
affair  to  my  prudence  ? 

S.  Har.  My  dear,  you  hear  what  his  lordship  says. 

L.  Syc.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  am  so  much  asham'd,  I 
don't  know  what  to  answer;  ihe  fault  of  my  daugh-- 
Uv.^    '     •  50 
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L,  Aim.  Don't  mention  it,  madam  ;  the  fault  has 
been  mine,  who  have  been  innocently  the  occasion  of 
a  young  lady's  transgressing  a  point  of  duty  and  de-  _ 
corum,  which,  otherwise,  she  would  never  have  vio- 
lated. But  if  you,  and  Sir  Harry,  will  walk  in  and 
repose  yourselves,  I  hope  to  settle  every  thing  to  the 
general  satisfaction. 

L.  Syc.  Come  in,  Sir  Harry.  \^Exit. 

L.  Aim.  I  am  sure,  my  good  friend,  had  I  known 
that  I  was  doing  a  violence  to  Miss  Sycamore's  incli- 
nations, in  the  happiness  I  proposed  to  myself 61 

S.  Har.  My  lord,  'tis  all  a  case My  grandfather, 

by  the  mother's  side,  was  a  very  sensible  man — he 
was  elected  knight  of  the  shire  in  five  successive  par- 
liaments ;  and  died  high  sheriff  of  his  county-— a  man 
of  fine  parts,  fine  talents,  and  one  of  the  most  curio- 
sest  docker  of  horses  in  all  England  (but  that  he  did 

only  now  ahd  then  for  his  amusement) xAnd  ue 

used  to  say,  my  lord,  that  the  female  sex  were  good 
for  nothing  but  to  bring  forth  children,  and  breed 
disturbance.  71 

/.    Aim,    The   ladies   were  very  little  obliged  to 
your  ancestor,  Sir  Harry  ;   but  for  my  part,   I  have  a 

raore  favourable  opinion 

S.  Har.    You  are  in  the  wrong,    my  lord  ;    with 

i.bmisiion,  you  are  really  in  the  wrong. 


H 
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AIR.  ■ 

To  speak  my  mind  of  woman  kindf  ' 

'^'  In  o?ie  word  ^tis  this ; 

'■^  By  nature  they're  designed. 

To  say  and  do  amiss.  ^   80 


Be  they  maids,  be  they  wives. 
Alike  they  plague  our  lives  : 
Wanton,  headstrong,  cunning,  vain; 
Born  to  cheat,  and  give  men  pain. 


Their  study  day  and  night. 

Is  mischief  their  delight  .* 

j4nd  if  we  should  prevent, 

At  one  door  their  intent ; 

They  quickly  turn  about, 

And  Jind  another  out.  50 


SCENE  II. 


**  ZorJAiMwoRTH,"  Enter  Fairfield,  "Ralph.'*" 

*^  Ral,    Dear  goodness,  my  lord,   I  doubts  I  have 
**  done  some  wrong  here  ;   I  hope   yoiir  honour  will' 
**  forgive  mej  to  be  sartin,  if  I  had  l^nown — — 
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*'  /.  Aim.  You  have  done  nothing  but  what's  very 
<*  right,  my  lad  ;    don't  make  yourself  uneasy."— ^"^ 
How  now,  master  Fairfield,  what  brings  you  here  ? 

Fat.   1  am  come,    my  lord,   to  thank  you  for  ycur*- 
bounty  to  me  and  my  daughter  this  morning,  and^ 
most  humbly  to  intreat  your  lordship  to  receive  it  a^"** 
our  hands  again.  lOo 

L.  Aim.  Ay — why,  wliat's  the  matter  ?  "^ 

Fat.    I  don't  know,  my  lord  ;  it  seems  your  gene-' 
rosity   to   my  poor  girl   has  been  noised  about  the' 
neighbourhood  ;  and  some  evil-minded  people  hav^' 
put   it    into  the   young   man's    head,     that    was   to 
marry  her,    that  you  would  never  have  made  her  a 
present  so  much  above  her  deserts  and  expedtations, 
if  it  had  not  been  upon  some  naughty  account  :  now, 
my  lord,  I  am  a  poor  man,  'tis  true,  and  a  mean  one  ; 
but  I  and  my  father,    and  my  father's  father,    have 
lived  tenants  upon  your  lordship's  estate,    where  we 
have  always  been  know  n  for  honest  men  ;  and  it  shall 
never  be  said,  that  Fairfield,  the  miller,  became  rich 
in  his  old  days  by  the  wages  of  his  child's  shame. 

/..  Aim.    What  then,  Master  Fairfield,  do  you  be- 
lieve——— 

Fai.    No,  my  lord,  no.  Heaven  forbid  :  but  when  !• 
consider  the  sum,  it  is  too  much  for  us  ;   "  it  is  in-f 
*'  deed,    my  lord,"   and  enough  to  make  bad  folks 
talk :    besides,   my  poor  girl  is  greatly  alter'd  ;  she 
us'd  to  be  the  life  of  every  place  she  came  into  j   but   . 
since  her  being  at  home,  I  have  seen  nothing  from 
her  but  sadness  and  water>'  eyes.  123 

Hij 
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L.  Arm.  The  farmer  then  refuses  to  man^  Patty, 
notwithstanding  their  late  reconciliation. 

Fax.  Yes,  my  lord,  he  does  indeed ;  and  has  made 
a  wicke4  noise,  and  used  us  in  a  very  base  manner : 
I  did  not  think  farmer  Giles  would  have  been  so 
ready  to  believe  such  a  thing  of  us.  129 

L.  Aim.  Well,  Master  Fairfield,  I  will  not  press  on 
you  a  donation,  the  reje6lion  of  which  does  you  so 
much  credit ;  you  may  take  my  uord,  however,  that 
your  fears  upon  this  occasion  are  entirely  groundless: 
but  this  is  not  enough,  as  I  have  been  the  means  of 
losing  your  daughter  one  husband,  it  is  but  just  I 
should  get  her  another  ;  and,  since  the  farmer  is. so 
scrupulous,  there  is  a  young  man  in  the  house  here, 
v.liom  I  have  some  influence  over,  and  I  dare  say  he 
will  be  less  squeamish.  139 

Fai.  To  be  sure,^y  lord,  you  have,  in  all  honest 
w-ays,  a  right  to  dispose  of  me  and  mine,  as  you  think 
proper. 

L.  Aim.  Go  then  immediately,  and  bring  Patty 
hither  ;  I  shall  not  be  easy  till  I  have  given  you  en- 
tire satisfaftion.  But,  stay  and  take  a  letter,  which  I 
am  stepping  into  my  study  to  write  :  I'll  order  a 
chaise  to  be  got  ready,  that  you  may  go  back  and  for- 
v.ard  with  greater  expedition. 
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AIR. 

Let  mefy hence  tyrant  fashion^ 

Teach  to  servile  m'nds  your  law  ;  I  go 

Curb  in  them  each  genWous  passion, 
Ev^ry  motion  keep  in  azue. 

Shall  /,  ta  thy  trammels  goings 

Quit  the  idolofviy  heart? 
While  it  beatSy  all  fervent,  glowing! 

With  my  life  Vll  iooner  part. 


SCENE  III. 


1Fas:^y  foa'owi?}g  Kal?h. 

Fan.    Ralph,  Ralph! 

Ral.    Wliat  do  you  want  with  me,  eh  ? 

/jv.  Lord,  I  never  knowed  such  a  man  as  you 
are,  since  I  com'd  into  the  world  ;  a  body  can't  speak 
to  you,  but  you  falls  strait  ways  into  a  passion  :  I 
followed  you  up  from  the  house,  only  you  run  so, 
there  was  no  such  a  thing  as  overtaking  you,  and  I 
have   been  waiting;   there   at  the  back  door  ever  so 

o 

long.  165 

Ral.  Well,  and  now  you  may  go  and  wait  at  the  fore 

door,   if  you  like  it :    but  I  forewarn  you  and  your 

I  £«*f^g  riot  to  keep  lurking  about  our  mill  any  longer  ; 

Hiij 
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for  if  yoii  do,  I'll  send  the  constable  after  you,  and 
have  you,  every  mother's  skin,  clapfinto  the  county 
gaol,  you  are  such  a  pack  of  thieves,  one  can't  hang 
so  much  as  a  rag  to  dry  for  you :  it  was  but  the  other 
day  that  a  couple  of  them  came  into  our  kitchen  to 
beg  a  handful  of  dirty  flour  to  make  them  cakes,  and 
before  the  v. en.:li  could  turn  about,  they  had  v.hip- 
ped  off  three  brass  candlesticks,  and  a  pot-lid. 

Fan.    Well,  sure  it  was  not  I. 

Ral.  Then  you  know  that  old  rascal,  that, you  call 
father  ;  tiie  last  time  I  catch'd  him  laying  snares  for 
the  hares,  I  told  him  I'd  inform  the  game-keeper, 
and  I'll  expose  ali—^ ^  i&i 

Fan.    Ah,  dear  Ralph,  don't  be  angry  with  me. 

Rai.  Yes  I  v.  ill  be  angry  with  you — what  do  you 
come  nigh  me  for  ? — You  shan't  touch  me — There's 
the  cliirt  of  my  coat,  and  if  you  do  but  lay  a  finger  on" 
it,  my  lord's  bailiff" is  here  in  the  court,  and  I'll  call 
him  and  give  you  to  him. 

Fan.  If  you'll  forgive  me,  I'll  go  dov.n  on  my 
knees.    '  189 

Bal.  I  tell  you  I  won't,' — No,  no,  follow  your  gen- 
tleman ;  or  go  live  upon  your  old  fare,  crows  and 
polecats,  and  sheep  that  die  of  the  rot ;  pick  the 
dead  fowl  off  the  dung-hills,  and  squench  youf  thirst 
at  the  ricxt  ditch,  'tis  the  fittest  liquor  to'wash  down 
such  dainties — skulking  about  from  barn  to  barn, 
and  lying  upon  wet  straw,  on  commons,  and  in  'green 
lanes — go  and  be  v/hiptTrom  parish  to  parish,  as  you 
used  .to  be. ' 
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Fan.   Hov/ can  you  talk  so  unkind  ?  ipg- 

Ral.  And  see  whether  you  will  get  what  will  keep 
you  as  I  did,  by  telling  of  fortunes,  and  coming  with 
pillows  under  your  apron,  among  the  young  farmers 
wives,  to  make  believe  you  are  a  breeding,  with  *'the 
Lord  Almighty  bless 'you,  sweet  mistress,  you  cannot 
tell  how  soon  it  may  be  yoiu"  own  case."  You  know 
I  am  acquainted  with  all  your  tricks — and  how  you 
turn  up  the  whites  of  your  eyes,  pretending  you 
were  struck  blind  by  thunder  and  lightning. 

Fan.    Pray  don't  be  angry,  Ralph. 

Ral.  Yes  but  I  will  tho'  ;  spread  your  cobwebs  to 
catch  flies,  I  am  an  old  wasp,  and  don't  value  them  a 
button.  212 

AIR. 

JVhai  you  meet  a  Under  crcaiurey 
Ktat  in  Lvubf  and  fair  in  feature. 
Full  efjaudneis  and  gcod  nature. 

Prove  as  kind  again  iq  she  \ 
Happy  rncrtal!  to  possess  her,  ^ 

In  your  bosom j  warm^  and  press  her, 
Morning,  aeon,  and  night,  caress  htr, 

And  btfond,,  as  fond  can  be.  MO 

But  if  one  you  meet  thiol's  frowardy 
Saucy,  jilting,  and  untoward, 
Should  you  a6i  the  whining  coward, 
'lis  to  maid  her  ne'er  tht  whit : 
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Nothing's  tough  enough  to  bind  her  ; 
Then  agogy  when  once  you  Jind  heXy 
Let  her  gOy  and  never  mind  her ; 

Heart  alive  j  you're  fairly  quit.  228 


SCENE  IF. 

Fanny. 

*'  I  wish  I  had  a  draught  of  water.  I  don't  know 
*'  \vhat's  come  over  me ;  I  have  no  more  strength 
*'  than  a  babe  j  a  straw  would  fling  me  down.'* 
— He  has  a  heart  as  hard  as  any  parish- officer  ;  I 
don't  doubt  now  but  he  would  stand  by  and  see  me 
himself;  and  we  shall  all  be  whipt,  and  allthrough  my 
means. — The  devil  run  away  with  the  gentleman,  and 
his  twenty  guineas  too,  for  leading  me  astray :  if  I  had 
known  Ralph  would  have  taken  it  so,  I  would  have 
hanged  myself  before  I  would  have  said  a  word — but 
I  thought  he  had  no  more  gall  than  a  pigeon. 

AIR. 
Of   what  a  simpleton  was  I,  040 

To  make  my  bed  at  such  a  rate  I 
Now  lay  thee  down,  vain  fool,  and  cry^ 

Thy  true  love  seeks  another  mate. 

No  tearsy  alacky 
Will  call  him  back , 
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No  tender  words  his  heart  allure  ; 

/  could  bite 

My  tongue  thro'*  spite—, 

Some  plague  bewitched  mey  thafsfor  sure. 


SCENE  V. 

Changes  to  a  Room  in  the  Miller^ s  House. 
'  Enter  GihY-Sy  followed  by  Patty  <2Wd?  Theodosia. 

*'AIR. 

*'  Giles.     Women^s  tongues  are  like  mill-clappers^       250 
"  And  from  thence  they  learn  the  knacky 
*'  Of  for  mever-sQUTuling  clack. '''''  " 

Giles,  Why,  what  the  plague's  the  matter  with  you, 
what  do  you  scold  at  me  for  ?  I  am  sure  I  did  not  say 
un  uncivil  word,  as  I  do  know  of :  I'll  be  judged  by 
the  young  lady  if  I  did. 

Pat.  'Tis  very  well,  farmer;  all  I  desire  is,  that 
you  will  leave  the  house  :  you  see  my  father  is  ftot  at 
hom.e  at  present ;  when  he  is,  if  you  have  any  thing 
to  say,  you  know  where  to  come.  260 

Giles.  Enough  said,  I  don't  want  to  stay  in  the 
house,  not  I  j  and  I  don't  much  care  if  I  had  never 
<^ome  into  it. 
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The.  For  shame,  farmer,  down  on  your  knees  and 
beg  Miss  Fairfield's  pardon  for  the  outrage  you  have 
been  guilty  of. 

Giles.  Beg  pardon,  miss,  for  what  ? — Icod  that*$ 
well  enough  ;  why  I  am  my  own  master,  be'nt  I  ? — 
If  I  have  no  mind  to  marry,  there's  no  harm  in  thar, 
I  hope  :  'tis  only  changing  hands. — This  morning 
she  would  not  have  me  j  and  now  I  won't  have  • 
&he.  272 

Pat.  Have  you  t — Heavens  and  earth  !  do  you 
think  then  'tis  the  missing  of  you  that  gives  me  con- 
cern r — No:  I  would  prefer  a  state  of  beggary  a 
thousand  times  beyond  any  thing  I  could  enjoy  with 
you  :  and  be  assured,  if  ever  I  was  seemingly  consent- 
ing to  such  a  sacrifice,  nothing  should  have  compelled 
me  to  it,  but  the  cruelty  of  my  situation. 

Giles.  Oh,  as  for  thai,  I  believes  you  ;  but  you  see 
the  gudgeon  would  not  bite  as  I  told  you'^a  bit  agone 
you  know  :  we  farmers  never  love  to  reap  what  we 
don't  sow.  283 

Pat.  You  brutish  fellow,  how  dare  you  talk 

Giles.  So,  now  she's  in  her  tantrums  again,  and  all 
for  no  manner  of  yearthly  thing. 

Pat.  But  be  assured  my  lord  will  punish  you  se- 
verely for  daring  to  make  free  with  his  name. 

Giles.  Who  made  free  with  it  \  did  I  ever  mention 
my  lord  r  'Tis  a  cursed  lie. 

Theo.  Bless  me  !   farmer!  291 

Giles.  Why  it  is,  miss and  I'll  make  her  prove 
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her  words Then  what  does  she  mean  by  being 

punished  ?  I  am  not  afraid  of  nobody,  nor  beholding 
to  nobody,  that  I  know  of;  while  I  pays  my  rent,  my 
money,  1  believe,  is  as  good  as  another's  :  egad,  if  it 
goes  there,  I  think  there  be  those  deserve  to  be  pu- 
nished more  than  I. 

Pat.    Was  ever  unfortunate  creature  pursued  as  I 
am,  by  distresses  and  vexations !  300 

The.  My  dear  Patty — See,  farmer,  you  have  thrown  ' 
her  into  tears — Pray  be  comforted. 

AIR. 

Patty.  Oh  leave  mej  in  pity !  The  falshood  I  scorn  ; 
For  slander  the  bosom  untainted  defies  : 
But  rudeness  and  insult  are  not  to  be  borney 
Thd'  offer'' d  by  wretches  we've  sense  to  despise. 

Of  woman  defenceless^  how  cruel  the  fate  ! 

Pass  ever  so  cautious,  so  blameless  her  way. 
Nature,  and  envy,  lurk  always  in  wait. 

And  innocence  falls  to  their  fury  a  prfy.        310 


SCENE  VI. 


Mervin,  Theodosia. 

The.  You  are  a  pretty  gentleman,  are  not  you,  to 
suffer  a  lady  to  be  at  a  rendezvous  before  you  ? 

Mcr.   Difficulties,  my  dear,  and  dangers None  of 

the  company   bud  two   suits   of  apparel  ;   so  I  wa§ 
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obliged  to  purchase  a  rag  of  one,  and  a  tatter  frorr 
another,  at  the  expence  of  ten  times  the  sum  thej 
would  fetch  at  the  paper-mill. 

The.  Well,  where  are  they  ?  gij 

Mcr.  Here,  in  this  bundle and  tho'  I  say  it,  « 

very  decent  habiliment,  if  you  have  art  enough  tc 
stick  the  parts  together :  I've  been  watching  till  the 
coast  was  clear  to  bring  them  to  you. 

The.  Let  me  see I'll  slip  into  this  closet  and  e- 

quip  myself All  here  is  in  such  confusion,  there 

will  no  notice  be  taken. 

Mer.  Do  so ;  I'll  take  care  nobody  shall  interrupt 
you  in  the  progress  of  your  metamorphosis  \_she  goa 
272] — and  if  you  are  not  tedious,  we  may  walk  ofl 
without  being  seen  by  any  one.  3^5 

The.    Ha !  ha !  ha  ! What  a  concourse  of  atoms 

are  here  ?  tho',  as  I  live,  they  are  a  great  deal  better 
than  I  expedled. 

Msr.  Well,  pray  make  haste  ;  and  don't  imagine 
yourself  at  your  toilette  now,  where  mode  prescribes 
two  hours,  for  what  reason  would  scarce  allow  three 
minutes. 

The.  Have  patience  ;  the  outward  garment  is  on  al- 
ready ;  and  I'll  assure  you  a  very  good  stuff,  only  a 
little  the  v/orse  for  the  mending.  335 

Mer.  Imagine  it  embroidery,  and  consider  it  isyoui 
wedding-suit. Come,  how  far  are  you  got  ? 

The.  Stay,  you  don't  consider  there's  some  con- 
trivance necessary. — ■ — Here  goes  the  apron  flounced 
and  furbelow'd  with  a  witness— Alas !  alas  i  it  has  nc 
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Strings  !  what  shall  I  do  ?  Come,  no  matter,  a  couple 
of  pins  will  .serve And  now  the  cap oh,  mer- 
cy !  here's  a  hole  in  the  crown  of  it  large  enough  to 
thrust  my  head  through. 

Mer.  That  you'll  hide  with  your  straw-liat  j  or,  if 
you  should  not Wliat,  not  ready  yet  ?  930 

'The.  Only  one  minute  more — Yes,  now  the  work's 
accomplish'd. 

AIR. 

WhoUl  buy  gccd  luck,  xvkdllbuy,  who' II  buy 
The gipsefs  faz curs? Here  am  I ! 

Through  the  village^  through  the  town ^ 
What  charming  savWy  scraps  we'll  earn! 

Clean  straw  shall  be  our  beds  oj"  dozen y 
And  our  withdrawing-rcom  a  barn. 

Young  and  old,  and  grave,  and  gay y 

Tlie  miser  and  the  prodigal ;  360 

Cit,  courtier,  bumpkin,  come  away ; 

/  warrant  we'll  content  you  all. 


SCEXE  III. 


Mermm,  Theodosia,  Fairfield,  Giles. 

Mer.  Plague,  here's  somebody  coming. 
fai.    As  to  the  past,  farmer,   'tis  past  ;  I  bear  na 
malice  for  any  thing  thou  hast  said. 

1 
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Giles.  Why,  Master  Fairfield,  you  do  know  I  had 
a  great  regard  for  Miss  Patty ;  but  when  I  came  to 
consider  all  in  all,  I  finds  as  how  it  is  not  adviseableto 
change  my  condition  yet  awhile.  369 

Fat.  Friend  Giles,  thou  art  in  the  right ;   maVriage' 
is  a  serious  point,  and  can't  be  considered  too  warily, 
— Ha,   who  have  vve  here ! — Shall  I  never  keep  my 

house  clear  of  these  vermin  ? Look  to  the  goods 

there,  and  give  mc  a  liorse-whip — by  the  Lord  Har- 
ry, I'll  make  an  example — Come  licre.  Lady  Light- 
fingers,  let  me  see  what  thou  hast  stolen. 

Mcr.  Hold,  miller,  hold  ! 

Fdi.  O  gracious  goodness  !  sure  I  know  this  face — 

Miss young  Madam  Sycamore Mercy  iieart, 

liere's  a  disguise  !  gS^ 

The.   Discover'd  ! 

Mtr.   Miller,  let  me  speak  to  you. 

The.  What  ill  fortune  is  this ! 

G//«.    Ill   fortune Miss!     I    tliink  there  be 

nothing  but  crosses  and  misfortunesa  of  one  kind 
or  other. 

Fai.  Money  to  me,  sir!  not  for  the  world;  you 
want  no  friends  but  what  yoii  have  already — Lack-a- 
day,  lack-a-day — see  Jiow  luckily  1  came  in  :  I  be- 
lieve you  arc  the  gentleman  to  w  iiom  I  am  charged  to 

give  this,  on  the  part  of  my  lord  Aimworth Bless,, 

you,  dear  sir,  go  up  to  his  honour,  with  my  youngs 
iady — There  is  a  cliaise  waiting  at  the  door  to  carry] 
you 1  and  my  daugliter  will  tal<e  anothei-  way. 
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Mervin,  Theodosia,  Giles.  ' 

Uer.  Pr'ythee  redd  this  letter,  "  and  tell  me  w  hat 
«*  you  think  of  it." 

The.  Heavens,  *tis  a  letter  from  lord  Aimworth  !  — 
We  are  betrayed.' 

A/er.  By  w  hat  means  I  know  not.  359 

The.  I  am  so  frighted  and  flurried,  that  I  have 
scarce  strength  enough  to  read  it. 

**SIR, 

"  It  is  v.ith  the  greatest  concern  I  find,  that  I 
*'  have  b«en  unhappily  the  occasion  of  giving  some 
*'  uneasiness  to  ycu  and  Miss  Sycamore  :  be  assured, 
^  had  1  been  apprized  of  your  prior  pretensions,  and 
**  the  young  kidy's  disposition  in  your  favour,  I 
**  should  have  been  the  last  person  to  interrupt  your 
*'  felicity.  I  beg,  sir,  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to 
**  come  up  to  my  house,  where  I  have  already  so  far 
**  settled  matters,  as  to  be  able  to  assure  you,  that 
•*  every  thing  will  go  entirely  to  your  satisfa«^ion.'* 

Ucr.  Weill  what  do  you  think  of  it! Shall  we 

go  to  the  castle  ?  / 

««\Vei;' . 


"  The.  Well : . 

**  Ucr.  What  do  you  think  of  it  > 
**  Tkt.  Nay,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ? 
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^' Mer.  Egad,   I 'can't  very  well  tell However, 

*<  on  the  whole,  I  believe  it  would  be  wrong  of  us  to 
*'  proceed  any  farther  in  our  design  of  running  away, 
"  even  if  the  thing  was  practicable.  422 

"  T/ie.  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion*  I  swear  this 
*'  lord  Aimworth  is  a  charming  man  :  I  fancy  'tis 
"  lucky  foT  you  I  had  not  been  long  enough  acquaint- 
*'  ed  with  him  to  find  out  ail  his  good  qualities.— 
*'  But  how  the  deuce  came  he  to  hear* • 

**  Mcr.  No  matter ;  after  this,  there  can  be  nothing 

**  to  apprehend. What  do  you  say,  shall  we  go 

*'  up  to  the  castle  ?"  430 

T/ie.  By  all  means!  and  in  this  very  trim;  to  show 
what  we  were  capable  of  doing,  if  ray  father  and  mo- 
ther had  not  come  to  reason. "  But,  perhaps, 

"  the  difficulties  being  removed,  may  lessen  your /?en- 
*'  chant :  you  men  are  such  unaccountable  mortals.— 
'*  Do  you  love  me  well  enough  to  marry  me,  without 
"  making  a  frolic  of  it  ?  , 

"  Mer.   Do  I  love  you  ! 

"  The.  Ay,  and  to  what  degree  ? 

*'  Mer.  Why  do  you  ask  me  ? 440 

air: 

**  Wffo  upon  the  oozy  beech, 

"  Can  count  the  numerous  sands  that  lie  ; 
*'  Or  distinBly  reckon  each 

"  Transparent  orb  that  studs  the  skyf 
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*'  As  theirmultitude  betray, 

^^  And  frustrate  alt  attempts  to  tell  7 
**  So  ^tis  iinpossible  to  say 

*'  Hew  much  I  lofCy  I  love  so  well.^* 

But  hark  you,  Mervin,  will  you  take  after  my  father, 
and  be  a  verv  husband  now  ? — Or  don't  you  think. 
I  shall  take  after  my  mother,  and  be  a  commanding 
wife  !  552 

Mfr.  Oh,  I'll  trust  you. 

T/w.    But  you  may  pay  for  vour  confidence. 


SCENE  IX. 


Giles. 


So,  there  goes  a  couple  !  Icod,  I  believe  Old  Nick 
has  got  among  the  people  in  these  parts.  This  is  as 
queer  a  thing  as  ever  I  heard  of.- Master  Fair- 
field, and  Miss  Patty,  it  seems,  are  gone  to  the  castle 
too  J  where  by  what  I  larns  from  Ralph  in  the  mill, 
my  lord  has  promised  to  get  her  a  husband  among  the  ■ 
servants.  Now  set  in  case  the  wind  sets  in  that  cor- 
ner, I  have  been  thinking  with  myself  v.ho  the  plagur 
it  can  be  :  there  are  no  unmarried  men  in  the  family, 
that  I  do  knov/  of,  excepting  little  Bob,  the  postillion, 
and  master  Jonathan,  the  butler;  and  he's  a  matter  of 
sixty  or  seventy  years  old.     I'll  be  shot  if  it  be'nt 
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little  Bob. Icod,  I'll  take  the  way  to  the  castle, 

as  well  as  the  rest  ;  for  I'd  fain  see  how  the  nail  do 
drive.  It  is  well  I  had  wit  enough  to  discern  things, 
and  a  friend  to  advise  with,  or  else  she  wt)uld  have 

fallen  to  my  lot. But  I  have  got  a  surfeit  ot 

going  a  courting,  and  burn  me  if  I  won't  live  a  bache- 
lor ;  Tor,  vi'hen  all  comes  to  all,  I  see  nothing  but 
ill  blood  and  quarrels  among  folk  when  they  are  mar- 
ried. 

AIR. 

T/ien  hey  for  afrolicksomc  life  ! 
I'll  ramble  where  pleasures  are  rife  : 

Sitrike  up  with  the  free-hearted  lasses  ; 
And  never  think  more  of  a  wife. 

Plague  on  itj  men  are  hut  asses,  580 

To  run  after  noise  and  strife. 


Had  we  been  together  buxkl'd ; 

*Twculd  have  prov'd  a  fine  affair  : 
Dogs  would  have  bark' d  at  the  cuckold  \ 

And  bcysy  pointings  cry'd Look  there,. 
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SCENE  X. 


Changes  to  a  grand  Apartrnent  in  Lord  AlMWORTH*i 
House y  openivg  to  a  view  of  the  Garden. 

Lord  AwiWOKTUy  Fairfield,  Patty,  Ralph. 

L.  Aim,  Thus,  Master  Fairfield,  I  hope  I  have  fully 
satisfied  you  with  regard  to  the  falsity  of  the  impu- 
tation thrown  upon  yoirr  daughter  and  me 

Fai.  My  lord,  I  am  v^ery  well  content ;  pray  do  not 
-■  ■  ve  yourself  the  trouble  of  saying  any  more.         590 

RaL  No,  my  lord,  you  need  not  say  any  more. 

Fai.  Hold  your  tongue,  sirrah. 

L.  /^.7.  I  am  sorry,  Patty,  you  have  had  this^  mor- 
tification. 

Pat.  I  am  sorry,  my  lord,  you  have  been  troubled 
about  it;  but  really  it  was  against  my[ consent. 

Fai.  Well,  come  children,  we  will  not  take  up  his 
honour^s  time  any  longer ;   let  us  be  going  towards 

home Heaven  prosper  your  lordship  ;   the  pray'rs 

of  me  and  my  family  shall  always  attend  you.         600 

L.  Aim.   Miller,  come  back Patty,  stay    — 

Faz.  Has  your  lordship  zny  thing  further  to  com- 
mand us  ? 

/.  Aim.  Why  yes,  Master  Fairfield,  I  have  a  word 

or  two  still  to  say  to  you In  short,  though  you  are 

satisfied  i«  this  affair,  I  am  not ;  and  you  seem  to  for- 
.  get  the  premise  I  mnde  you,  that,  since  I  liad  been 
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the  means  of  losing  your  daugliter  one  husband,  I 
would  find  her  another. 

Fai.  Your  honour  is  to  do  as  you  please.  610 

L.  Am.  What  say  you,  Patty,  will  you  accept  of  a 
husband  of  my  chusing  ? 

Pat,  My  lord,  I  have  no  determination ;  you  are 
the  best  judge  how  I  ought  to  aft ;  whatever  you 
command,  I  shall  obey. 

L.  Aim.  Then,  Patty,  there  is  but  one  person  I  can 

offer  you and  I  wish,  for  your  .sake,  he  was  more 

deserving Take  me- • 

Pat.    Sir  ! 

L.  Aim.  From  this  moment  our  interests  are  one, 
as  our  hearts  ;  and  no  earthly  power  shall  ever  divide 
us.  622 

Fai.  <'  O  the  gracious!"  Patty — my  lord — Did  I 
hear  right  ! You,  sir,  you  marry  a  child  of  mine  ! 

L.  Aim.  Yes,  my  honest  old  man,  in  me  you  be- 
hold the  husband  designed  for  your  daughter  ;  and 
I  am  happy  that,  by  standing  in  the  place  of  fortune, 
who  has  alone  been  v/anting  to  her,  I  shall  be  able  to 
set  her  merit  in  a  light,  where  its  lustre  will  be  ren- 
dered conspicuous.  630 

Fai.  But  good,  noble  sir,  pray  consider  ;  don't  go 
to  put  upon  a  silly  old  man ;  my  daughter  is  un- 
worthy  Patty,  child,  why  don't  you  speak  ? 

Pai.  What  can  I  say,  father  !  what  answer  to  such 
unlook'd-for,  such  unmerited,  such  unbounded  ge- 
nerosity I 
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Ral.  Down  on  your  knees,  and  fall  a  crying. 

Pat.    Yes,  sir,  as  my  father  says,  consider your 

noble  friends,  your  relations — It  must  not,  cannot 
be. —  640 

**  L.Aim.  Itmust, and  shall Friends!  relations! 

**  from  henceforth  I  have  none,  that  will  notacknow- 
**  ledge  you  :  and  I  am  sure,  when  they  become  ac- 
*'  quainted  with  your  perfections,  those,  whose  suf- 
**  frage  I  most  esteem,  will  rather  admire  the  justice 
*'  of  my  choice,  than  wonder  at  its  singularity.'* 

AIR. 

L.  Aim.     My  lifcy  my  joy,  viy  bkssingy 
In  thee,  each  grace  possessing, 
AH  must  viy  choice  approve  : 

Pattj%         To  you  my  all  is  ozuing  ; 

0  I  take  a  heart  d' er flowing 
With  gratitude  and  love, 

L.  Aim.  Thus  infolding. 

Thus  beholding. 

Both.  One  to  my  soul  so  dear: 

Can  there  be  pleasure  greater! 
Can  there  be  bliss  compleattr  I 
'Tis  too  much  to  bear* 
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"SCENE  XI. 

Enter  Sir  Harry,  Lady  Sycamore,  Theodosia,  ' 

Mervin. 

S.  Har.  Well,   we  have   followed  your  lordship's 

counsel,  and  made  the  best  of  a  bad  market — —So 

^my  lordj  please  to  know  our  son-in-law,  that  is  to  be. 

L.  Aim.  You  do  me  a  great  deal  of  honour — I  wish 
you  joy,  sir,  with  all  my  heart. — And  now.  Sir  Harry, 
give  me  leave  to  introduce  to  you  a  new  relation  of 
mine' This,  sir,  is  shortly  to  be  my  wife. 

5.  Har.    My  lord  ! 

L.  Syc.  Your  lordship's  wife  ! 

L.  Aim.  Yes,  madam. 

L.  Syc.    And  w  hy  so,  my  lord  ?  6G9 

L.  Aim.   Why,  faith,  ma'am,  because  I  can't  live 

happy  without  her And  I  think  she  has  too  many 

amiable,  too  many  estimable  qualities  to  meet  with  a 
worse  fate. 

S.  Har.  Well,  but  you  are  a  peer  of  the  realm;  you 
will  have  all  the  fleerers ■ 

L.  Aim.  I  know  very  well  the  ridicule  that  may  be 
thrown  on  a  lord^s  marrying  a  miller's  daughter ;  and 
I  own,  with  blushes,  it  has  for  some  time  had  too 
great  weight  with  me :  but  we  should  marry  to  please 
ourselves,  not  other  people  :  and,  on  mature  consi- 
deration, I  can  see  no  reproach  justly  merited,  by 
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raising  a  deserving  wcman  to  a  station  she  is  capable 
of  adorning,  let  her  birth  be  what  it  \s  ill.  683 

S.  Har.  Why  'tis  very  true,  my  lord.  I  once  knew 
a  gentleman  that  married  his  cook-maid  :  he  was  a 
relation  of  my  own — You  remember  fat  Margery, 
mv  lady !  She  was  a  very  good  sort  of  a  woman,  indeed 
Lhe  was,  and  n^ade  the  best  suet  dumplings,  I  ever 
tasted. 

Z.  Syc.  Will  you  never  learn,   Sir  Harry,  to  guard 

your  expressions  ? Well,  but  give  rae  leave,  my 

lord,    to  say  a  word  to   you There  are  other  ill 

consequences  attending  such  an  alliance.  693 

L.  Aim.  One  of  them  1  suppose  is,  that  I,  a  peer, 
sliould  be  obliged  to  call  this  good  old  miller  father- 
in-law.  But  where*s  the  shame  in  that  ?  He  is  as 
good  as  any  lord,  in  being  a  man  ;  andif  we  dare  sup- 
pose a  lord  that  is  not  an  honest  man,  he  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  more  respectable  character.  Come,  Mas- 
ter Fairfield,  give  me  your  hard;  from  hence 'orth 
you  have  done  with  working;  we  will  pull  down  your 
milt,  and  build  you  a  house  in  the  place  of  it ;  and 
the  money  I  intended  for  the  portion  of  your  daugh- 
ter, shall  now  be  laid  out  in  piuxhasing  a  commissioa 
for  your  sorv. 

Ral.   What,  my  lord,  v,  ill  you  ma!ve  me  a  captam  ? 

/.  Aim.    Ay,  a  colonel,  if  you  deserve  it. 

7?<2/.   Then  I'll  keep  Fan.  708 
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i 

SCENE  XII. 


Lord  AiMv/oRTH,  5z>  Harry,  Z^^  Sycamore, 
Patty,  Theodosia,  Mervin,  Fairfield, 
Ralph,  Giles. 

Giles.  Ods  bobs,  where  am  I  running — I  beg  par- 
don for  my  audacity.  'yif» 

Ral.  Hip,  farmer  ;    come  back,  mon,  come  back— - 
Sure  my  lord's  going  to  marry  sister  himself;    fey- 
ther's  to  have  a  fine  house,  and  I'm  to  be  a  captain. 

L.  Aim.  Ho,  Master  Giles,  pray  walk  in  ;  here  is 
a  lady  who,  I  dare  swear,  will  be  glad  to  see  you, 
and  give  orders  that  you  shall  always  be  made  wel- 
come. 

Ral.  Yes,  farmer,  you'll  always  be  welcome  in  the 
kitchen.  719 

L,  Aim.  What,  have  you  notliing  to  say  to  your  old 

acquaintance Come,  pray  let  the  famer  salute 

you- Nay,  a  kiss — I  insist  upon  it. 

.S.  Har.  Ha,  ha,  ha — hem  ! 

L.  Syc.  Sir  Harry,  I  am  ready  to  sink  at  the  mon-- 
strousness  of  your  behaviour. 

L.  Aim.  Fye,  Master  Giles,  don't  look  so  sheepish ;; 
,you  and  I  were  rivals,  but  not  less  friends  at  present. 
You  have  a6led  in  this  affair  like  an  honest  English- 
man, who  scorned  even  the  shadow  of  dishonour,  and 
thou  shall  sit  rent-free  for  a  twdvemonth". 
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5.  Har.  Come,  shan't  we  all  salute ^With  your 

leavc,  my  lord,  I'll 

L.  Syc.   Sir  Harry ! 

AIR. 

Yield  rvho  will  to  forms  a  viartyTf 

While  unaui'd  by  idle  shame. 
Pride  for  happiness  I  barter  y 

Heedless  of  the  viillicns  blame. 
*rhus  with  love  my  arms  I  quarter  ; 

IVomen  graced  in  nature's  for  avie, 
Lvry  privilege f.by  charter y 

Have  a  ri^ht  from  man  to  claim. 

Eas'd  of  doubts  and  fears  presaginer^ 

What  nezi)  joys  zoitnin  me  rise  / 
li kile  mama,  herfrcuns  assuagingy 

Dares  no  longer  tyrannize^ 
So  long  storms  and  tempests  raging. 

When  the  blusVrin^fury  dies. 
Ah  I  how  lovely^  how  engaging, 

Frospcdsfair,  andMoudless  skies  I 


Dad  but  this  is  wonder ous  pretty. 

Singing  each  a  roun-de-lay  \ 
AiidVlL  mingle  in  the  ditty, 

■  Thd'  I  scarce  kntiu  what  to  say. 
There's  a  daughter,  brisk  and  zuitty  ; 

Here's  a  wife,  can  wisely  sway. 
Trust  me,  masters,  'tw.re  a  pity. 
Not  to  let  them  have  their  way, 
K 
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Patty.  My  example  is  a  rare  one ; 

But  the  cause  may  be  divind: 
Womm  want  not  merit' •<     dare  one 

Hope  discerning  men  to  find. 
0  !  may  each  accomplish' d /air  one. 

Bright  in  person^  sage  in  mindj 
Viewing  my  good  fortuney  share  one 

full  as  splendidy  and  as  kind. 

Giles,  Laugh* d  aty  slighted,  circumvented j 

And  expos' djor  folks  tosee'tj 

*Tis  as  tho]fa  man  repented 
For  his  Jollies  in  a  sheet. 

But  my  wrongs  go  unresented. 

Since  the  fates  have  thought  them  meet ; 

This  good  company  contented, 

■     AIL  my  wishes  are  complete. 


.yr^n  Htle  ^Tru  j:  ^003  HA.m  Al'ri:F:E .  jcc^c 
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FPvANCIS  BEAUMONT 

AND 

JOHN  FLETCHER. 


BEAUMONT  and  FLETCHER,  those  twin  stars  that  rua 
Tiieir  jloriuus  course  r  jucd  SHAKSPERE's  g^ldsc  sun. 


It  has  seldom  happened,  that  se^perfefl  a  paraK 

lel  has  been  seen,  as  that  which  these  friendly  and 

illustrious  Bards  exhibited,  in  their  births,  minds, 

and  accomplishments.     By  birth  they  were  alike 

illustrious,  for  the  father  of  Beaumont  was  a 

Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  the  parent  of 

Fletcher  arrived  to  the  dignity  of  the  Bishopric 

of  London. — Mentally  their  gifts  were  so  similar, 

that  it  were  indeed  a  fruitless  labour  for  curiosity 

to  attempt  a  discrimination  of  their  blended  la« 

\  bours,— They  both,  too,  possessed  that  fashionable 

'.  ease,  and  sprightly  fancy,  which  so  considerably 

polish  life ;  and  the  frst  and  lest  was  the  only 

.  company  they  frequented. 

♦ 

The  year  of  Fletcfter's  birth  was    1576—- 
that  of  Bi;ai;mo»n-t's  1585.     The  latter  died  in 
A  ij 
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1615— the  former  lived  nearly  the  same  time  after] 
him  as  he  had  lived  before  him,  for  his  death  hap- 

pened  during  the  plague  of  1625. 

c 

How  that  complete  co-operation  of  design  and 
execution,  that  is  visible  in  their  works  was  ef- 
feded,  there  are  now  no  means  of  ascertaining;— 
but  we  are  given  to  understand,  traditionally,  that 
the  fancy  of  Fletcher  was  fertile  even  to  luxu- 
riance, and  that  Beaumont  possessed  most  of 
the  restraining  severity  of  judgment — that  Beau- 
mont regulated  the  plots,  and  that  Fletcher 

rapidly   furnished    out     the    dialogue that 

Fletcher  had  most  xtvV,  and  Beaumont  most 
thought, — Equally  gifted  otherways,  holding  fre- 
quent conferences  together,  with  souls  that  were 
perfectly  congenial,  the  difficulty  was  soon  done 
away,  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  collision  of 
these  Wits  might  stimulate  an  aftivity  which  so- 
litude is  apt  to  dull,  and  invigorate  the  minds  that 
began  to  stagnate  when  they  were  sundered.— 
They  produced  the  following  amazing  list  ot 
Dramatic  Works : 

The  iVcmar.  Hater    —  1607  Cupid's  Rc^jer.ge      —     16151 

Masque  of  the  Ir.nerTem-  The  Scornful  Lad\     — •  i6i6( 

pie  ar.d  Grays  Inn  —  1612  The  Kir.g  and  no  Kirg     l6l9< 

The  Krlgbt  cf  the  Burn-  The  MaWs  Tragedy       1619* 

v:g  PesUe   —     —       1613  Thierry  ar.d  Tbeodoret     i6ail 


iSEAUM-ONT   AND    FLETCHER. 


V 


Phi!a:ter 


—      —     1622 


Tke  Faithful  Sbepkcrdcss 
Tie  Tiuo  Ncble  Kinsmen  1 634 
The  Elder  Brother    —     1 637 
Monsiiur  Ihorr.as  ~       163S 


Tr^it  ivitLout  Money  —  16  ^9 
RoUo  -  -_  _  1639 
Rule  a  Wife  and  haijc  a 

JVife      —      —     — .  1640, 
The  Night  Walker  —     i6ao 


The  following  34  Plays  were  first  published  together 
in  1647. 


The  Mai  Lo'uer 

The  Spanish  Curate 

The  Little  French  Latvyer 

The  Custom  of  the  Country 

The  Noble  Gentleman 

The  Captain 

The  Beggar  s  Bush 

The  CoxtOir.b 

The  False  One 

The  Chances 

The  Loyal  Subject 

The  Laws  -f  Candy 

TheLcjcrs  Progress 

The  Island  Princess 

The  Humorous  Lieutenant 

The  Nice  Valour 

The  Maid  in  the  Mill 


The  Prophetess 

Bcnduca 

Tie  Sea  Voyage 

The  Double  Marriage 

The  Pilgrim 

The  Knight  of  Malta 

The  Woman's  Prizs 

Loi-e^s  Cure 

The  Honest  Man''s  Fortune 

The  ^eep  of  Conntb 

Women  pleased 

A  Wife  for  a  Month 

Wit  at  seijcral  Weapons 

Valentinian 

The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn 

Lovers  Pilgrimage 

Four  Pur;s  in  Or.e 


The  Wild  Goose  Chase     1679  The  Faithful  Friend 

TheWidonv     —      —     3652  A  Right  Wontan 

The  Jeweller  of  Amstcr-  The  History    of  Mador 
dam\  or,   The  Hague  King  of  Britain 
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The  piece  now  to  be  characlerized  has  ever  been  a 
favourite,  and  perhaps  deservedly  will  continue  to  be 
so — for  though  the  fable  be  improbable,  and  much 
of  the  sentiment  prurient,  yet  most  of  the  thoughts 
will  stand  upon  the  bases  of  truth  and  nature. 

Of  Shakspere's  school,  the  language  seems  simi- 
lar with  his — It  discovers  the  want  of  grammar  re- 
markable in  the  writings  of  that  age — it  discovers  also 
that  pregnant  power  of  expression  which  no  other  age 
has  equalled. 

This  play  interests  variously  and  oddly Leon 

and  Perez  are  comic  perfcfticn.  In  modern  repre- 
sentation, from  the  delight  attached  to  female  per- 
formances, EsTiFANiA  is  thought  the  principal  c1ia- 
racler;  but  the  fact  is,  she  occasions  comic  situation  j 
rather  than  constitutes  it : — if  she  did  no  more  than 
she  says^  she  would  be  dismissed  with  little  favour  or 
affection. 

Cacafogo  is  a  creation  of  the  Poet,  for  Naturci 
never  foi^ied  a  combination  of  beastly  gluttony  and( 
griping  avarice — The  characters  never  Iiave  been,  it 
is  believed,  or  will  be,  otliCrwise  than  dramatically 
compounded. 


PROLOGUE. 


-*   LEASURE  attend  ye,  and  about  ye  sit 

The  springs  of  mirth,  fancy,  debght,  and  witj 

To  stir  you  vp  \  do  not  your  looks  Ittfall^ 

Nor  to  remembrance  cur  late  errors  call, 

Because  this  day  we're  Spaniards  all  again', 

The  story  of  our  play,  and  our  scene  Spain  : 

The  errors,  too,  do  not  for  this  cause  hate. 

Now  we  present  their  wit,  and  not  their  state. 

Nor,  ladies,  be  not  angry,  if  you  see 

A  young  fresh  beauty  wanton,  and  toofree. 

Seek  to  abuse  her  husband^  still  ''tis  Spain  ; 

No  such  gross  errors  in  your  kingdom  reign  : 

You're  Vestals  oU,  and  though  we  blow  the  frCy 

We  seldom  make  li  fame  up  to  desire: 

Take  no  example  neither  to  begin. 

For  some  by  precedent  delight  to  sin  ', 

Nor  blame  the  poet  if  he  slip  aside 

Sometimes  lasciviously,  if  not  too  wide. 

But  hold  your  fans  close,  and  then  smile  at  ease', 

A  cruel  scent  did  never  lady  please. 

For,  gentlemen,  pray  be  not  you  displeas'  dy 

Though  we  present  some  men  fool''  d, some  diseas'  d. 

Some  drunk,  some  mad;  we  mean  not  you,  you  re  free, 

We  tax  no  farther  than  cur  comedy, 

Tou  are  our  friends,  sit  nobky  then,  and  see. 


Dramatijs  Per^onnc, 


^ 


DRURT^LANE. 


Men, 
Dt:ke  of  Medina       -        -        -        -  Mr.  Barrymore. 
DoK  Juan  i;i.C  asts.c,  a  Spanish  CoIct:-:!  Mr.  Packer. 
Sanchio,    7 /ojt        •   ^L    /I  -         -  Mr.  Philljmore. 

Ar.ONzo,      \  ^ff''''  ^■'^tbeArn^y     ^  ^       _  ^^_^  ^^  p^.^^^^^ 

Michael  Perez,  the  Copper  Qaptaiit     -  Mr.  Palmer. 
Leon,  Brother  te  Altea,  ard  hy  bcr  cor.- 
^t>'i'va}:ce  i;!arried  to '^l^T^a.r'itta.         -      -  Mr.  Kemble. 
CacaFoCC,  a  rich  Usurer     -  -  -  Mr.  Moody. 

Margaritta,  a  nvanton  Ladyy  7?iarricd 

to  Leon,  By  ivhom  she  is  reclaimed'  -  ~  Mrs.  Ward. 

Altea,  her  Sertiar.t       -       -         _  -  Miss  Tidswell. 

Clara,  a  Spafjish  Lacy  -         -  -  Miss  Barnes. 

"EsTir A>:jA,.a  IFomancfintrlgiie       -  -  MissFarren. 

An  Old  V/omaii  -  -"      ^  -  Mr.  Baddelcy, 

Maid        _        -        _        _  _  _  Mrs.  Waldroa» 


CO  TENT- GARDEN. 


Men, ' 
DvKP  of  Medina       -         -         -         -  Mr.  Macready* 
Don  Juan  de  Q.  azt  v^o  y  c  Spanish  Colonel  Mr.  Davies. 

Sakchio,    1  r^rr-       •    ^i     ■, -         -  Mr.  Tbomoson. 

Alonzo,       \Ojj^cerstnthe^nny     _         .  Mr.  Powell*. 

Michael  Perlz,  the  Copper  Captain     -  Mr.  Lewis. 
Leon,  Bnt'her  to  Altea,  ar.d  by  her  cor- 

tri^ar.ce  married  to  Margaritta         -      -  Mr.  Holman. 
Cacafogo,  a  rich  Usurer       -        -         -  Mr.  Cubit. 

f'Fomen. 
M.AS  garitta,  a  ivanton  Lady,  r^crried 

to  Leon,  by  ivhom  she  is  rahimed        -  Mrs.  Bernard* 
Ai.  TZ  A,  her  Ser-uant  _  _  _  Miss  Stewart"* 

ChARA,  a  Sparu:h  Lady         .         -         -  Miss  Piatt. 
'E^'Tt'P At^iA,  a  f}'cfj:an  oj'intrigue     -      -  Mrs.  Abingtoij. 
An  Old  V/oman  _  -^         -  -  Mr.  Quick. 

Maid         _         -         _         _  -  -  Miss  Painter. 

Iliitirg  Ladies,     -Scene,  Spain.- 
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AND 


HAVE    A    WIFE. 


ACT  I.     SCENE  I. 


A  Chamber.     Enter  Don  Juan   de   Castro  and 
Michael  Perez. 

Michael. 
Are  your  companies  full,  Colonel  ? 

Juan.  No,  not  yet,   sir. 
.Nor  will  not  be  this  month  yet,  as  I  reckon. 
How  rises  your  command  ? 

Mich.  We  pick  up  still, 
And  as  our  monies  hold  out,  we  have  men  come. 
About  that  time,  I  think,  we  shall  be  full  too  : 
Many  young  gallants  go. 

Juan.   And  unexperienc'd. 
*'  The  wars  are  dainty  dreams  to  young  hot  spirits  9 
*'  Time  and  experience  will  allay  those  visions. 
**  We  have  strange  things  to  fill  our  numbers  :" 
There's  oue  Don  Leon,  a  strange  goodly  fellow, 
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Commended  to  me  from  some  noble  friends. 
For  my  Alferes. 

Mich..  I've  heard  of  him.,  and  that  he  hath  serv'd 

before  too. 
Juan.  But  no  harm  done,   not  ever  meant,  Don 

Michael, 
"That  came  to  my  ears  yet :  ask  him  a  question, 
He  blushes  like  a  girl,  and  answers  little, 
To  the  point  less.     *'  He  \^  ears  a  sword,  a  good  one, 
*'  And  good  cloaths  te>o  j   he's  whole  skinn'd,  has  no 

hurt  yet;  2r 

*'  Good  promising  hopes."     I  never  yet  heard  cer- 
tainly. 
Of  any  gentleman  that  saw  him  angry. 

Mick.  Preserve  him,  he'll  conclude  a  peace  if  need 

be^ 
Many  as  stout  as  h.e  will  go  along  with  us, 
That  swear  as  valiantly  as  heart  can  wish. 
Their  mouths  charg'd  with  six  oaths  at  once,  and 

whole  ones, 
That  make  the  drunken  Dutch  creep  into  mole-hills. 
Juan.  'Tis   true,  such  we   must   look    for.     But, 

Michael  Perez, 
V.'hen   heard   you  of  Donna  Margaritta,  the   great 

heiress  ? 
Mich.  I  hear  every  hour  of  her,  though  I  ne'er  saw/ 

her; 

She  is  the  main  discourse.  Noble  Don  Juan  de  Castro, , 
How  happy  were  that  man  could  catch  this  wench  up,, 
Aud  live  at  ease !  She's  fair  and  )  oun^,  and  wealthy,, 
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Infinite  wealthy,  and  as  gracious  too 
In  all  her  entertainnients,  a3  men  report. 

Juan.  But  she  is  proud,  sir,  tluit  1  know  for  certain. 
And  that  comes  seldom  without  wantonness : 
He  that  shall  marry  her,  must  have  a  rare  hand. 

Mtch.   Would  I  were  married;  I  would  find  tliat 
wisdom,  40 

With  a  light  rein  to  rule  my  wife.     Jf  e'er  woman 
Of  the  most  subtile  mould  went  beyond  me, 
I'd  give  boys  leave  to  hoot  me  out  o'  the  parish, 

Erder  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir,  there  be  tv.o  gentlewomen  attend  to  speak. 

with  you. 
Juan.  Wait  on  'em  in. 
lAich,  Are  they  two  handsome  women  ? 
Scr.  They  seem  so,  very  handsome  j  but  they're- 

veil'd,  sir. 
Vxich.  Thou  puttest  sugar  in  my  mouth.     How  it 
melts  with  me  ! 
I  love  a  sweet  young  wench. 

Juan.  Wait  on  them  in,  I  say.  \F.xit  Servant, 

Mica.   Don  JuanT" 

Juan.  Michael,  how  you  burnish  ? 
Will  not  th's  soldier's  heat  cut  of  your  bones  yet? 

Mic^.  There  be  two. 
-•-  Juan.  Say  honest,  what  sham.e  have  you  then  ? 
-     Mic/i    I  would  fain  see  that ; 
;  l*ve  been  in^the  Indies  twice,  and  have  seen  strange 
■    *  '   /       things  i 
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But  for  two  honest  women : one  I  read  at  once. 

Juan.  Pr'ythee,  be  modest. 

Mick,  I'll  be  any  thing.  So 

Enter  Servant,  Donna  Clara,  and  Estifania 
veiled. 

Juan,  You're  welcome,  ladies. 
MicA.  Both  hooded !    I  like  'em  well  though  : 
They  came  not  for  advice  in  law  sure  hither  : 
<*  May  be  they'd  learn  to  raise  the  pike ;  I'm  for  'em." 
They're  very  modest ;  'tis  a  fine  preludium. 
Juan.  With  me,  or  with  this  gentleman,  would  you 

speak,  lady  ? 
C/a.  With  you,  sir,  as  I  guess,  Juan  de  Castro. 
Alic/i.  Her  curtain  opens  ;   she  is  a  pretty  gentle- 
woman. 
Juan.  I  am  the  man,  and  shall  be  bound  to  fortune, 
I  may  do  any  service  to  your  beauties. 
Cia.  Captain,  I  hear  you're  marching  down  to 
Flanders, 
To  serve  the  Catholic  king. 
Juan.  I  am,  sweet  lady. 
Cia.  I  have  a  kinsman,  and  a  noble  friend, 
Employ'd  in  those  wars ;  may  be,  sir,  you  know  him  ; 
Don  Carapusano,  captain  ol  carbines, 
To  whom  I  would  request  your  nobleness 
To  give  this  poor  remembrance.  [^Gives  a  letter. 

Juan.  I  shall  do  it : 
I  know  the  gentleman,  a  most  worthy  captain.        83. 
Cia.  Something  in  private. 
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Juan.  Step  aside  :  I'll  serve  thee. 

\_Exeunt  Juan  and  C\a.ra., 

Mick.  Pr'ythee,  let  me  see  thy  face. 

Eitzy.   Sir,  you  must  pardon  me; 
Women  of  our  sort,  that  maintain  fair  memories. 
And  keep  suspeft  off  from  their  chastities. 
Had  need  wear  thicker  veils. 

Mic/i.  I  am  no  blaster  of  a  lady's  beauty, 
Nor  bold  intruder  on  her  special  favours  : 
I  know  liow  tender  reputation  is, 
And  with  what  guards  it  ought  to  be  preserved. 
Lady,  you  may  to  me 

Estzf.  You  must  excuse  me,  Signior,  I  come 
Not  here  to  sell  myself. 

Mich.  As  I'm  a  gentleman  ;  by  the  honour  of  a 
soldier. 

Estif.  I  believe  you, 

I  pray  be  civil  :  1  believe  you'd  see  me, 

And  when  you've  seen  me,  I  believe  you'll  like  me; 
But  in  a  strange  place,  to  a  stranger  too. 
As  if  I  came  on  purpose  to  betray  you,  leo 

Indeed  I  will  not. 

MicA.  1  shall  love  you  dearly, 
And  'tis  a  sin  to  fling  away  affection; 
I  have  no  mistress ;    no  desire  to  honour 
-Any  but  you. 

I I  know  not,  you  have  struck  mc  with  your  modesty 
I  So  deep,  and  taken  from  me 

i  All  the  desire  I  might  bestow  on  others 

Quickly  before  they  come. 
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EstJf.  Indeed  I  dare  not. 
But  since  I  see  you're  so  desirous,  sir, 
To  view  a  poor  face  that  can  merit  noticing 
Bat  vour  repentance 


Mick.  It  must  needs  be  excellent. 

Estif.   And  with  what  Uonesty  you  ask  it  of  me^ 
Vv  lien  I  am  gone  let  your  man  follow  me, 
And  view  \vhat  house  I  enter.     Thither  corne^ 
For  tliere  I  dare  be  bold  to  appear  open  ; 
And  as  I  like  your  virtuous  carriage,  then 

Enter  ]VA'S,  Clara,  and  Servant, 

I  shall  be  able  to  give  welcome  to  you.  i'»6' 

Slie  hvith  done  her  business,  I  mi^ist  take  my  leave,  sir 
Mic/i.  I'll  kiss  your  fair  white  hand,  and  thank  you 
,   lady. 
Isly  man  shajl  v.a^t,  and  I  shall  be  your  servant. 
S-irrah,  come  near,  hark. 

Ser.  I  shall  do  it  faithfully.  [Exit 

Juan.  You  will  command  me  no  more  services  ? 

C/a.  To  be  careful  of  your  noble  health,  dear  sir,' 

That  I  may  ever  honour  you.  ^ 

Juan.   I  thank  ycu. 
And  kiss  your  hands.    Wait  en  the  ladies  down  ther« 

[Exeunt  Ladies  and  Servan 
Mich.  Ycu  had  the  Iionour  to  see  the  face  that  can-^ 

to  ycu  ? 
Juan.  And  'twas  a  fair  one.  What  was  yours,  Dc 
Michael  ? 
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Mic/i.  Mine  was  i'th'^clipse,  and  had  a  cloud  drawn 
over  it. 
But  I  believe  well,  and  I  hope  'tis  liandsome. 
She  had  a  hand  would  stir  a-holy  hermit. 

Juan.  You  know  none  of 'em? 

MzcA.  No. 

Juan.  Then  I  do,  Captain  ; 
But  I'll  say  notliing  till  I  see  the  proof  on't. 
Sit  close,  Don  Perez,  or  your  worship's  caught.    140 

ll:c/:.   Were  those  she  brought  luvg  letteis  ? 

Juan.   A  packet  to  a  kinsman  now  in  Flanders. 
Yours  was  very  modest,  methought. 

ALc/i.  Some  young  unmanaged  thing: 
But  I  may  live  to  see. 

Juan,   'Tis  worth  experience. 
•Let's  walk  abroad  and  view  our  companies.   [Exeunt» 


SCEXE  II. 

**  A  Street.     Enter  Sanchio  and  Alonzo, 

**  San.  What",  are  you  for  the  w  ars,  Alonzo  ? 

*'  Abn.  It  may  be  ay, 
*Mt  may  be  no,  e'en  as  the  hiim.our  takes  me. 
[•«<  If  I  find  peace  among  the  female  creatures, 
**•  'And  easy  entertainment, I'll  stay  at  home. 
**  Via  not  so  far  oblig'd  yet  to  long  marches 
I****  xAnd  mouldy  biscuits,  to  run  mad  for  honour. 
»(  When  you're  ail  gone,  I  have  my  choice  before  me. 

Bij 
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<*  San.  Ay,  of  which  hospital  thou'lt  sweat  in  :  wilt 
•*  Thou  never  leave  whoring  ? 

**  Alon.  There  is  less  danger  in't  than  gunning, 
Sanchio. 
"  Tlio'  we  be  shot  sometimes,  the  shot's  not  mortal; 
•*'  Besides,  it  breaks  no  limbs.  i6o 

**  San.  But  it  disables  'em. 
**  Dost  see  how  thou  pullest  thy  legs  after  thee, 
**  As  if  they  hung  by  points  ? 

*'  Alon.  Better   to   pull   'em  thus,  than  walk  on 
wooden  ones ; 
<*  Serve  bravely  for  a  billet  to  support  me. 

*'  San.   Fie,  fie,  'tis  base. 

**  Alon.  Dost  count  it  base  to  suffer  ? 
*'  Suffer  abundantly  ?  'Tis  the  crown  of  honour. 
**  You  think  it  nothing  to  lie  twenty  days 
'*  Under  a  surgeon's  hand  that  has  no  mercy. 

"  San.  As  thou  hast  done,  I'm  sure  :  but  I  per- 
ceive now 
**  Why  you  desire  to  stay  ;  the  orient  heiress, 
*'  The  Margaritta,  sir. 

*'  Alon.  I  would  I  had  her, 

*'  San.  They  say  she'll  marry. 

**  Alon.  Yes,  I  think  she  will. 

**  San.  And  marry  suddenly,  as  report  gees,  too. 
*'  Slie  fears  her  youth  will  not  hold  out,  Alonzo. 

*'  Alon.  I  would  I  had  the  sheathing  on't. 

''  San.  They  say  too,  i8o 

*'  She  has  a  greedy  eye,  that  must  be  fed 
**  With  more  than  one  man's  meat. 
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"  Alon.  Would  she  were  mine, 
*'  I'd  cater  for  her  well  enough  :  but,  Sancliio, 
*'  There^be  too  many  great  men  that  adore  her  ;   . 
**  Princes,  and  princes' "fellows,  that  claim  priviieo^e. 

*'  oan.  Yet  those  stand  off  i'the  way  of  marriage  j 
*^  To  bis  tie'd  to  a  man's  pleasure  is  a  second  labour, 

**  Alon.  She  has  bought  a  brave  house  here  in  town,' 

**  San.  IVe  heard  so. 

**  Alon.  If  she  convert  it  now  to  pious  uses, 
*'  And  bid  poor  gentlemen  welcome, 

*'  San.  When  comes  she  to  it  ? 

**  Alon.  Within  these  two  days  :  she's  in  the  coun- 
try }et, 
*'  And  keeps  the  noblest  house. 

*'  San.  Then  there's  some  hope  of  her. 
**  Wilt  tliou  go  my  way  ? 

*'  Alon.  No,  no,  I  must  leave  you, 
*'  And  repair  to  an  old  gentlewoman  that 
"  Has  credit  with  her,  that  can  speak  a  good  word, 

*'  San,  Send  thee  good  fortune,  but  make  thy  body 
sound  first. 

"  Alcn.  I  am  a  soldier, 
*'  And  too  sound  a  body  becomes  me  not  ; 
**  So  farsv.ell,  Sancliio.  \Lxciint.'''^ 
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SCENE  in. 


J 


Another  Street y  Estifania  cresses  the  Stage.     Enter  a 
Servant  of  Michael  Perez;  after  her, 

Ser.  'Tis  this  or  that  house,  or  I've  lost  my  aim; 
They're  both  fair  buildings ; — she  w^lk'd  plaguy  fast. 

Enter  'EsTiTAliiA,  courtesies,  and  exit. 

And  hereabouts  I  lost  her.     Stay,  that's  she  ; 

'Tis  very  she  ; she  makes  me  a,  low  court'sy ; 

Let  me  note  the  place,  the  street  T  well  remember. 

[Excjint, 


SCENE  IF. 


A  Chamber  in  Margaritta's  House.      Enter  three  old 
Ladies. 

1  Lady.  What  should  it  mean,  that  in  such  haste 

we're  sent  for  ? 

2  Lady.    Belike    the    Lady    Margaret    has    some 

business 
She'd  break  to  us  in  private. 

3  Lady.  It  should  seem  so. 

'Tis  a  good  lady,  and  a  wise  young  lady. 

2  Lady.  And  virtuous  enough  too,  that  I  warrant  ye, . 
For  a  young  wom^'n  of  her  years  :   'tis  a  pity 
To  load  her  tender  ag€  with't«o  much  virtue- 
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3  Ladyy  'Tis   more  sometimes  tlian   we   can    well 
away  with. 

Enter  Altea. 

Alt.  Good-morrow,  ladies. 

Jill.   'JVIorrow,  my  good  madam.  220 

1  Laay.  How  does  the  sweet  young  beauty,  lady 

Margaret  ? 

2  Lady.  Has  she  slept  well  after  her  walk  last  night  ? 

1  Lady.  Are  her  dreams  gentle  to  her  mind  ? 
Alt.  All's  well, 

She's  very  well :  she  sent  for  you  tlius  suddenly, 
To  give  her  counsel  i;i  a  business 
That  much  concerns  her. 

2  Lady.  She  does  well  and  wisely, 

**  To  ask  the  counsel  of  the  ancient'st.     Madam, 
**  Our  years  have  run  through  many  things  she 
knows  not." 
Alt.   She  would  fain  marry. 

1  Lady.  'Tis  a  proper  calling, 

And  well  beseems  her  years.     Who  would  she  yoke 
with  e 
Alt.  That's  left  to  argue  on.     I  pray  come  in 
'And  break  your  fast ;  drii)k  a  good  cup  or  two, 
ITo  strengthen  your  u;-.derstandings,  then  she'll  tell  ye. 

2  Lady.  And  good  wine  breeds  good  counsel,  we'll 
yield  to  ye.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  V.     ~ 


A  Street.    Enter  ]\jxi!^  de  Castro  c;7<5f -Leon, 

Juan.  Have  you  seen  any  service  ? 

Leon.  Yes. 

Juan.  Where  :  2  j[{ 

Leon.  Every  Vvhere. 

Juan.  What  office  bore  ye  ? 

Leon.  None,  I  was  not  worthy* 

Juan.  What  captains  know  you  ? 

Leon.  None,  they  were  above  me. 

Juan.  Were  you  ne'er  hurt  ? 

Leon.  Not  that  I  well  remember  ; 
Bat  once  I  stole  a  hen,  and  then  they  beat  me. 
Pray  ask  me  no  long  questions.     I've  an  ill  memory. 

Juan.  This  is  an  ass.     Did  you  ne'er  draw  youii 
sword  yet  ? 

Leon.  Not  to  do  any  harm,  I  thank.  Heav'n  for't. 

Juan.  Nor  ne'er  ta'en  prisoner? 

Leon.  No,  I  ran  away ; 
For  I  ne'er  had  no  moneyto  redeem  me. 

Juan.  Can  you  endure  a  drum  ? 

Leon.  It  makes  my  head  ach. 

Juan.  Are  you  not  valiant  when  you're  drunk? 

Leon.  I  think  not ;  but  I  am  loving,  Sir, 

Juan.  What  a  lump  is  this  man  ! 
Was  your  father  wise  ?  £(Jc 

Leon.  Too  wise  for  me,  I'm  sure  ; 
Fyr  he  gave  all  he  had  to  my  younger  brother. 
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Juan.  That  was  no  foolish  part,  I'll  bear  you  witness. 
Canst  thou  lie  mxh  a  woman  ? 

Leon.  I  think  I  could  make  shift,  Sir; 
But  I  am  bashful. 

Juan,  In  the  night  ? 

Leon,  I  know  not. 
Darkness  indeed  may  do  some  good  upon  me. 

Juan.  Why  art  thou  sent  to  me  to  be  my  officer. 
Ay,  and  commended  too,  when  thou  dar'st  not  fight? 

Leon.  There  be  more  officers  of  my  opinion, 
Or  I'm  cozen'd,  Sir;   men  that  talk  more  too. 

Juan.  How  wilt  thou  'scape  a  bullet  r 

Leon.  Why,  by  chance, 
rhev  aim  at  honourable  men;  alas,  I'm  none,  Sir. 

Juan.    This  fellow  hath  some  doubts  in  his  talk 
that  strike  me. 

Enter  Alonzo.       / 
He  cannot  be  all  fool.     Welcome,  Alonzo. 
Alon.  What  have  you  got  there,  Temperance  into 
your  company  ? 
The  spirit  of  peace  t  we  shall  have  wars  by  the  ounce 
then.  280 

Enter  Cacafogo. 

Dh,  here's  another  pumpion,  the  cramm'd  son  of  a 

starv'd  usurer,  Cacafogo. 
Both  their  brains  butter'd,  cannot  make  two  spoonfuls. 

Caca.  My  father's  dead,  I  am  a  man  of  war  too, 
Monies,  demesnes  j  I've  ships  at  sea  too,  captains. 
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Juan.  Take  heed  o'  the  Hollanders,  your  ships  may 

leak  else.  "  , 

^aca.  I 'scorn  the  Hollanders,  there  are  my  drunk- 
ards. 
A/on.  Fut  up  your  gold,  sir,  I  will  barrow  it  else. 
Caca.  I'm  satisfied  you  siiall  not. 
Come  out,   I  know  thee,  meet  mine  anger  instantly*. 
Leon.  I  never  wrong'd  ye. 
Caca.  Thou'st  wrong'd  mine  honour, 
Tliou  look'st  upon  my  mistress  thrice  laciviously, 
I'll  make  it  good. 

Juc^i.  Do  not  heat  yourself,  you  will  surfeit. 
€aca.  Thou  want'st  my  money  too,  with  a  pair  oi 
base  bones. 
In  whom  there  was  no  truth  for  which  I  beat  thee> 
I  beat  thee  much  ;  now  I  will  hurt  thee  dangerously,. 
This  shall  provoke  thee.  [He  strikes^, 

*'  Alcn  You  struck  too  low,  by  a  foot  sir. 
*^  Juan.  You  must  get  a  ladder,  vshen  you  would 

beat  this  fellow. 
Leon.  I  cannot  chuse  but  kick  again  j  pray,  pardon 

me. 
Caca.  Hadst  thou  not  ask'd  my  pardon,  I  had  kill'd 
thee. 
I  leave  thee,  as  a  thing  despis'd,  baso  lasmanos  a  vcstra 
Seignora.       -^  \^Exit  Caca. 

Alon.  You've  'scap'd  by  miracles,  ther?  is  not  in  all 
Spain, 
A  spirit  of  more  fury  than  this  fire-drake. 
Leon*  I  see  he's  hasty,  and  I'd  give  him  leave 
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To  betit  me  soundly,  if  he'd  take  my  bond. 

Juan.  What  shall  I  do  with  this  fellow  ? 

Alcn.  Turn  him  off. 
He  will  infecl:  the  camp  with  cowardice^ 
If  he  go  with  thee. 

Juan.  About  some  week,  hence,  sir> 
If  I  can  hit  upon  no  abler  ofScer, 
You  shall  hear  from  me. 

Leon.  I  desire  no  better.  [^Exeunt, 


SCENE  VI. 


A  Chamber  in  Margaritta'j  House,     LriUr  Esti- 

FANIA  aud'PEREZ.  ' 

Per.  You've  made  me  now  too  bountiful  amends. 
Lady, 
For  your  strict  carriage  when  you  saw  me  first. 
These  beauties  were  not  meant  to  be  conceal'd  \ 
\*:  was  a  wrong  to  hide  so  sweet  an  object ; 
I  could  now  chide  ye,  but  it  shall  be  thus  :  320 

Ko  other  anger  ever  touch  your  sweetness, 

Estif.  Y'  appear  to  me  so  honest  and  so  civil, 
Without  a  blush,  sir,  I  dare  bid  you  welcome. 

Per.  Now,  let  me  ask  your  name. 

Estij.  *Tis  Estifania,  the  heir  of  this  poor  place. 

Per.  Poor,  do  you  call  it  ? 
There's  nothing  that  I  cast  mine  eyes  upon, 
But  shews  both  rich  aad  admirable  ;  all  the  rooms 
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Are  hung  as  if  a  princess  were  to  dwell  here  ; 
The  gardens,  orchards,  every  thing  so  cuuious. 
Is  all  that  plate  your  own  too  ? 

Estif.  'Tis  but  little, 
Only  for  present  use;  I've  more  and  richer. 
When  need  shall  call,  or  friends  compel  me  use  it  ;• 
The  suits  you  see  of  all  the  upper  chambers. 
Are  those  that  commonly  adorn  the  house ; 
I  think.  I  have  besides,  as  fair  as  Seville, 
Or  any  town  in  Spain,  can  parallel. 

Per.  Nov,-  if  she  be  not  married,  I  have  some  hopes 
Are  you  a  maid  ?  3^«, 

Estiy.  You  make  me  blush  to  answer  ; 
I  ever  was  accounted  so  to  this  hour, 
And  that's  the  reason  that  I-  live  retir'd,  sir. 

Per.  Then  would  I  counsel  you  to  marry  presently 
(If  I  can  get  her  I  am  made  for  ever)  \^Aside 

'For  every  year  you  lose,  you  lose  a  beauty. 
A  husband  now,  an  honest,  careful  husband, 
Were  such  a  comfort.     Will  ye  walk  above  stairs  ? 

Estif.  This  place  will  fit  our  talk,  'tis  fitter  far,  sir 
Above  there  are  day-beds,  and  such  temptations 
I  dare  not  trust,  sir. 

Per.  She's  excellent  wise  withal,  too. 

Estif,  You  nam'd  a  husband  ;  I  am  not  so  strict,  sir 
Nor  ty'd  unto  a  virgin's  solitariness, 
But  if  an  honest,  and  a  noble  one, 
Rich,  and  a  soldier,  for  so  I've  vow'd  he  shall  be, 
Were  offer'd  me,  I  think  J  should  accept  him. 
But  above  all,  he  must  love. 
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Per.  He  were  base  else. 
There's  comfort  ministred  in  the  word  soldier.      360 
How  sweetly  should  I  live ! 

Estif.  I'm  not  so  ignorant, 
But  that  I  know  well  how  to  be  commanded, 
And  how  again  to  niake  myself^  obey'd,  sir. 
I  waste  but  little  ?  I  have  gather'd  much : 
My  rial  not  less  worth  when  it  is  spent. 
If  spent  by  my  direftion.     To  please  my  Iiusband, 
I  hold  it  as  indifferent  in  my  duty, 
To  be  his  maid  i'  th'  kitchen,  or  his  cook. 
As  in  the  hall  to  knov/  myself  the  mistress. 

Per.  Sweet,  rich,  and  provident  j  now,  fortune, 
stick  to  me. 
I  am  a  soldier,  and  a  bachelor,  lady  ; 
And  such  a  wife  as  you  I  could  love  infinitely. 
Tliey  that  use  many  words,  some  are  deceitful  : 
I  long  to  be  a  husband,  and  a  good  one  ; 
For  'tis  most  certain  I  shall  make  a  precedent 
For  all  that  follow  me,  to  love  their  ladies. 
I'm  young,  you  see,  able  I'd  have  you  think  too;| 
If 't  please  you  know,  try  me  before  you  take  me. 
'Tis  true,  I  shall  not  meet  in  equal  wealth  with  ye  j 
But  jewels,  cliains,  such  as  the  war  has  given  m,e,  381 
A  thousand  ducats  too  in  ready  gold, 
As  ricli  clothes,  too,  as  any  he  bears  arms,  lady. 

Estif.  You're  a  gentleman,  and  fair,  I  see.by  ye, 
!\nd  such  a  man  I'd  rather  take 

Per.  Pray  do  so. 
■'\\  have  a  priest  o'  tlie  sudden. 
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Estif.  And  as  sudaenly 
You  will  repent  too. 

Per.  I'll  be  hang'd  or  drown'd  first, 
By  this,  and  this,  and  this  kiss. 

Est  if.  You're  a  flatterer, 
But  I  must  say  there  was  something  when  I  saw  yoi 
First,  in  that  noble  face,  that  stirred  my  fancy. 

Per.  I'll  stir  it  better  ere  you  sleep,  sweet  lady. 
PW  send  for  all  my  trunks,  and  give  up  all  to  ye. 
Into  your  own  dispose,  before  I  bed  ye  j 
And  then,  sweet  wench. 

Estif.  You  have  the  art  to  cozen  me.  39^,] 

\_Exe7!:ii 

ACT  II.     SCENE  I. 

An  Apartment  in  Margaritta' s  House.     Enter  Ma^GA' 
RITTA,  three  Ladies^  aJid  Altea. 

Margaritta. 

Come  in,  and  give  me  your  opinions  seriously. 

I  Lady.  You  say  you  have  a  mind  to  marry,  lady. 

Mar.  'Tis  true,  I  have,  for  to  preserve  my  credit,, 

*'"  Yet  not  so  much  for  that,  as  to  preserve  my  state,] 

ladies. 
<^  Conceive  me  right,  there  lies  the  main  o'  th'  ques« 

tion  : 
**  Credit  I  can  redeem,  money  will  imp  it; 
**  But  when  mv  money's  gone,  vv'hen  the  law  shall 
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'*  Seize  that,  and  for  incontinency,  strip  me 
'  Of  all. 

•*'  I  Lady.  Do  you  find  your  bo^y  so  malicious  that 
way  ? 

<*  Mar.  I  fiRditaS  all-bodies  are,  that  are  youiig 
and  lusty, 
'*  Lazy,  and  high  fed." 
[  deiire  my  pleasure,  and  pleasure  I  must  have. 

2  Lady.  'Tis  fit  you  should  have, 
ifour  years  require  it,  and  'tis  necessary; 
f\.s  necessary  as  meat  to  a  young  iady  j 
sleep  cannot  liourish  more. 

1  Lady.  But  might  not  all  this  be,  and  keep  yc 

single  ? 
ifou  take  away  variety  in  marriage,  19 

rh'  abundance  of  your  pleasure  you  ^re  barr'd  then; 
[s't  not  abundance  that  you  aim  at  ? 

Ala?-.  Yes  ;  u'hy  was  I  made  a  woman  i 

V  Lady.   And  ev'ry  day  a  new  ? 

Mar.  Why  fair  and  young,  but  to  use  it  ? 

-I  Lady.  You're   still   i'th'right ;    why  would   you 
;iiarry  then  ? 

Alt.  Because  a  husband  stopsall  doubts  in  this  point, 
^nd  clears  all  passages. 

2  Lady.  What  husband  mean  ye  ? 

Alt.  A  Imsband  of  an  easy  faith,  a  fool, 

4ade  by  her  Vv'ealth,  and  moulded  to  her  pleasure  j 

)ne,  though  he  sees  himself  become  a  monster, 

hall  hold  the  door,  and  entertain  the  maker. 

i':M  Lady.  You  grant  there  mav  be  such  a  man. 

Cij    ' 
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1  Lady.  Yes,  marry  ;  but  how  to  bring  hira  to  this 

Kire  perfe(5lion. 

2  Lady.  They  must   be   chosen  so,    things  of  no 

honour, 
Nor outwaid  honesty. 

Mar.  No,  'tis  no  matter; 
I  care  not  what  they  are,  so  they  be  comely. 

2  Lady.  Methinks  now,  a  rich  lawyer,  some  such 
fellow, 
That  carries  credit,  and  a  face  of  awe,  40 

"  But  lies  with  nothing  but  his  client's  business." 

Mar,  No,  there's  no  trusting  them,   they  are  too 
subtle; 
The  law  has  moulded  them  of  natural  mischief. 

1  Lady.  Then  some  grave  governor. 
Some  man  of  honour,  )et  an  easy  man. 

Mar.  If  he  has  honour,  I'm  undone;  I'll  none  such. 

Alt.  With  search,  and  wit,  and  labour, 
Tve  found  one  out,  a  right  one,  and  a  perfect. 

Mar.  Is  he  a  gentleman  ? 

Alt.  Yes,  and  a  soldier  ;  but  as  gentle  as  you'd 
wish  him.  A  good  fellow,  and  has  good  clothes,  if 
he  knew  how  to  wear  'em. 

Mar.  Those  I'll  allow  him  ; 
They  are  for  my  credit.     Does  he  understand 
But  little. 

Alt.  Very  little  ? 

Mar.  'Tis  the  better. 
Have  not  the  wars  bred  him  up  to  anger  ? 

Alt.  Ko,  he  won't  quarrel  with  a  dog  that  bites  him 
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Xet  him  be  drunk  or  sober,  he's  erne  siicnce.  6  a 

Mar.  K'as  no  capacity  ¥vbat  honour  is; 
For  that's  a  soldier's  good  ? 

AU.  Honour's  a  thing  too  subtle  for  his  wisdom; 
If  honour  lie  in  eating,  he's  right  honourable. 

Mar.  Is  he  so  goodly  a  man,  do  you  say  I 

Alt.  As  you  shall  see,  lady ; 
But  to  all  this  he's  but  a  trunk. 

Mar.  rd  have  him  so ; 
**  I  shall  add  branches  to  adorn  him." 
Go,  find  me  out  this  man.  and  let  me  see  him  ; 
If  he  be  that  motion  that  you  tell  me  of, 
A  lid  make  no  more  noise,  I  shall  entertain  him. 
Xet  him  be  here. 

AU.  He  shall  attend  your  ladyship.  \_Exim&i» 

SCEXE  IL 

A  Sireei.     Entir  Juan,  Alonzo,  end  Perez. 

juan.  Why,   thou^rt  not  married  indeed? 
Per.  No,  no,  pray  think  so. 
Alas,  I  am  a  fellow  of  no  reckc.-il..^  1 
'Nor  worth  a  lady's  eye. 

Alon.  Wou'dst  steal  a  icrtuae. 
And  make  none  of  thy  friends  acquainted  with  it,  %^ 
;Nor  bid  us  to  thy  wedding  ? 

Per.  No  indeed. 
IThere  was  no  wisdom  in't,  to  bid  an  artiit, 
'  Ae  old  reducer,  to  a  Ifemale  banquet, 

Ciij 
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I  can  cut  up  my  pie  without  your  instrudlions. 

Juan.  Was  it  the  wench  i'the  veil  ? 

Per.  Basta,  'twas  she. 
The  prettiest  rogue  that  e'er  you  look'd  upon  ; 
The  loving'st  thief. 

Juan.  And  is  she  rich  withal  too  ? 

Per.  A  mine,  a  mine  ;  there  is  no  end  of  wealth, 
Colonel. 
I  am  an  ass,  a  bashful  fool.     Pr'ythee,  Colonel, 
How  do  thy  companies  fill  now  ? 

Juan,  You're  merry,  sir  ; 
You  intend  a  safer  war  at  home,  belike,  now  ? 

Per.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  fight  much  this  year, 
Colonel ; 
I  find  myself  given  to  my  ease  a  little. 
I  care  not  if  I  sell  my  foolish  company ; 
They're  things  of  hazard. 

Alo7i.  How  it  angers  me,  loo 

This  fellow  at  first  sight  should  win  a  lady, 

A  rich  young  wrench "  And  I,  that  have  consum'd 

**  My  time  and  art  in  searching  out  their  subtleties, 
**  Like  a  fool'd  alchymist,  blow  up  my  hopes  still." 
When  shall  we  come  to  thy  house,    and  be  freely 
merry  ? 

Per.  When  I  have  manag'd  her  a  little  more, 
I  have  an  house  to  maintain  an  army. 

Alon.  If  thy  wife  be  fair,  thou'lt  have  few  less  come 
to  thee. 

Per.  Where  they'll  get  entertainment  is  the  point; 
Signior,  I  beat  no  drum. 
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"  May  be  I'll  march,  after  a  month  or  two, 

"  To  get  a  fresh  stomach.     I  find,  Colonel, 

**  A  wantonness  in  wealth,  methinks  I  agree  not  with. 

*'  'Tis  such  a  trouble  to  be  married  too, 

*'  And  have  a  thousand  things  of  great  importance, 

"  Jewels  and  plate,  and  fooleries  molest  me, 

**  To  have  a  man's  brains  whimsied  with  his  wealth, 

*'  Before  1  walked  contentedly." 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  My  mistress,  sir,   is  sick,   because  you're  ab- 
sent. 120 
She  mourns,  and  will  not  eat. 

Per.  Alas,  my  jewel ! 
Come,  I'll  go  with  thee.    Gentlemen,  your  fair  leaves. 
You  see  I'm  ty'd  a  little  to  my  yoke  ; 
Pray,  pardon  me  ;  would  ye  had  both  such  loving 

wives.  \_Exeunt  Perez  and  Sen  ant. 

Juan.  I  thank  ye 
For  your  old  boots.     Never  be  blank,  Alonzo, 
Because  this  fellow  has  out-stripp'd  thy  fortune. 
*'  Tell  me,  ten  days  hence,  what  he  is,  and  how 
**  The  gracious  state  of  matrimony  stands  with  him.'* 
Come,  let's  to  dinner  ;  when  Margaritta  comes, 
We'll  visit  both  ;  it  may  be  then  your  fortune. 

\_Exeunt. 
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SCENE  III. 


A  Chamber.     Enter  Marga  ritta,  Altea,  and 
Ladies* 

Mar.  Is  he  come  ? 

Alt.  Yes,  R^.adanij  he  has  been  here  this  half  hour, 
I've  question'd  him  of  all  that  you  can  ask  him, 
And  find  him  fit  as  you  had  made  the  man. 

Mar.  Call  him  in,  Altea.  \_Exit  Altea, 

Enterl.LO^andA'L'VEA. 

A  ntan  of  a  comely  countenance.     Pray  ye  <:ome  this 

way. 
Is  his  mind  so  tame  ? 

Alt.  Pray  question  him,  and  if  you  iind  hum  not 
Fit  for  your  purpose,  shake  him  oif,  there's  no  harm 
done.  141 

Mar.  Can  ye  love  a  young  lady  ?  How  he  blushes! 
Alt.  Leave  twilling  of  your  hat,  and  hold  your 
head  up. 
And  speak  to  th'  lady. 

Leon.  Yes,  I  think  lean; 
I  must  be  taught ;  I  knovv  not  what  it  means,  .madam. 
Mar.  You  shall  be  taught.    And  can  you,  when  slic 
pleases. 
Go  ride  abroad,  and  stay  a  week  or  two  ? 
You  shall  have  men  and  horses  to  attend  ye. 
And  money  in  your  purse. 
Zfci«."Yes,-I  love  riding; 
And  when  1  am  from  home  I  am  so  merry. 
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Mar.  Be  as  merry  as  you  will.    Can  you  as  haod- 
somely, 
When  you  are  sent  for  back,  come  with  obedience. 
And  do  your  duty  to  the  lady  loves  you  > 

Leon.  Yes,  sure,  I  shall. 

Mar.   And  when  you  see  her  friends  here, 
Or,  noble  kinsmen,  can  you  entertain 
Their  servants  in  the  cellar,  and  be  busied. 
And  hold  your  peace,  whate'er  you  see  or  hea;"? 

Leon.  'Twere  fit  I  were  hang'd  else. 

Mar.  Come,  salute  me. 

Leon.  Ma'am! 

Mar.  How  the  fool  shakes  1  I  will  not  eat  you,  sir. 
Can't  you  salute  me  ? 

Leon.  Indeed  I  know  not;  but  if  your  ladyship  will 
please  to  instrud:  me,  sure  I  shall  learn, 
.    Alar,  Come  on,  then. 

Leon.  Come  on,  then.  [He  kisses  her, 

"  Mar.   Beshrew  my  heart,  he  kisses  wondrous 
manly ! 
'**  Can  you  do  any  thing  else? 

"  Leon.  Indeed  I  know  not;  but  if  your  Ladyship 
'**  will  please  to  instru6l  me,  sure  I  shall  learn." 

Mar.  You  shall  then  be  instructed. 
If  I  should  be  this  lady  that  affefls  ye  ; 

I  Nay,  say  1  marry  ye  ? 

Alt.  Hark  to  the  lady. 

Mar.  What  money  have  ye  ? 

Lecn.  None,  madam,  nor  no  fiiends. 

I I  would  do  any  thing  to  serve  your  ladyship.         i3<3 
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-  Mar.  You  must  not  look  to  be  my  master,  sir. 
Nor  talk  :'  the  house  as  though  you  wore  the  breechesj 
No,  nor  command  in  any  thing. 

Lecn.   I  will  not; 
Alas,  I  am  not  able  !  I've  no  wit,  jTia?!am. 

Mar.  Nor  do  not  labour  to  arrive  at  any ; 
'Twill  spoil  your  head»     I  take  ye  upon  charity, 
And  like  a  servant  ye  must  be  unto  me. 
*'  As  I  behold  your  duty,  I  shall  love  you; 
*'  And  as  you  observ'^  me,  I  may-chanee  lie  with  yc.'' 
Can  you  mark  these  ? 

Lccn.  Yes,  indeed,  forsooth. 

Mar.  There  is  one  thing, 
That  if  I  take  ye  in,  I  put  ye  from  me, 
Utterly  from  me  ;  you  must  not  be  saucy, 
No,  nor  at  any  time  familiar  with  me. 
Scarce  know  me,  when  I  call  ye  not. 

Leon.  I  will  not.    Alas,  I  never  knew  myself  suiB» 
ciently  1  -' 

Mar.  Nor  must  not  now. 

Leon.  I'll  be  a  dog  to  please  ye.  200 

Mar.  Indeed  you  must  fetch  andcarryasi  appoint  ye. 

Leon.  I  were  to  blame  else. 

Mar.  Kiss  me  again.  [^Kisses  her, 

"  A  strong  fellow;  there's  vigour  in  his  lips.*' 
If  you  see  me 

Kiss  any  other,  twenty  in  an  hour,  sir, 
You  must  not  start,  nor  be  offended. 

Leon.  No,  if  you  kiss  a  thousand,  I  shall  be  con- 
tented, 
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It  will  the  better  teach  me  how  to  please  ye. 

Alt.  I  told  ye,  madam. 

Mar.  'Tis  tiie  man  I  vvish'd  for;  the  less  you  speak— 

Leon.  I'll  never  speak  again,  madam. 
But  when  Von  charge  me;  then  I'll  speak  softly  too. 

Mar.  Get  me  a  priest ;  I'U  v/ed  him  instantly. 
But  when  you're  married,  sir,  you  must  wait  on  me. 
And  see  ye  observe  my  laws. 

Leotij  Else  you  shall  hang  me. 

Mar.  I'll  give  you  belter  clothes  when  you  deserve 
'em. 
Come  in,  and  sen^e  for  witness, 

Oinnes.  We  shall,  madam.  220 

Mar.  And  tiien  away  to  the  city  presently;. 
I'll  to  my  new  house,  and  new  company. 

Lton.  A  thousand  crowns  are  thine;  I'ma  niade  man, 

Alt.  Do  not  break  out  too  soon. 

Lton.  I  know  my  tirne^  wench.  \Exeunt. 

SCENE  IF. 

A  grand  Saloon.     Enter  Clara  a7id EsTlTWiA 
with  a  Papi  r. 

Cla.  What,  have  you  caught  him  ? 
-  Estif.  Ye3. 

Cla.  And  do  you  find  him 
A  man  of  those  hopes  that  you  aimM  at  ? 

Esf.if.  Yes,  too,  ajid  the  most  kind  man; 
**  And  the  ablest,  also. 
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**  To  give  his  wife  content :  he  is  sound  as  old  wine, 
*'  And  to  his  soundness  rises  on  the  pallat ; 
*<  And  there's  the  man." 
I  find  him  rich,  too,  Clara. 

Cla.  Hast  thou  married  him  > 

Estif.  What,  dost  thou  think  I  fish  without  a  bait, 
wench  ? 
I  bob  for  fools.     He  is  mine  own.     I  have  him. 
I  told  thee  what  would  tickle  him  like  a  trout  j 
And  as  I  cast  it,  so  I  caught  him  daintily;  240 

And  all  he  has  Tve  'stow'd  at  my  devotion. 

Cla.  Does  the  lady  know  this?  she's  coming  now  to 
town  : 
Nov,-,  to  live  here,  in  this  house. 

Estif.  Let  her  come, 
She  shall  be  welcome,  I  am  prepared  for  her ; 
She's  mad  sure,  if  she  be  angry  at  my  fortune; 
For  what  I  have  made  bold. 

Cla.  Dost  thou  not  love  him  ? 

Estif.  Yes,  entirely  well, 
As  long  as  there  he  stays  and  looks  no  farther 
Into  my  ends;  but  when  he  doubts,  I  hate  him; 
And  that  wise  hate  will  teach  me  how  to  cozen  him  ; 
"  How  to  decline  tlieir  wives,  and  curb  tlieir  manners; 
**  To  put  a  stern  and  strong  rein  to  their  natures  : 
**  And  holds  he  is  z\\  ass  not  worth  acquaintance, 
"  That  cannot  mould  a  devil  into  obedience. 
"  I  ov>e  him.  a  good  turn  for  these  opinions  ; 
*'  Andj  as  I  find  his  tem[er,  I  may  pay  him." 


: 
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I 

Enter  Perez. 

f 

0  here  he  is ;  now  you  shall  see  a  kind  man. 
Per.  My  Estifania,  shall  we  to  dinner,  lamb  ? 

1  know  thou  stay'st  for  me. 
Estif.  I  cannot  eat  else. 
Per.  I  never  enter,  but  methinks  a  paradise  / 

Appears  about  me. 

Estif.  You're  welcome  to  it,  sir. 

Per.  I  think  I  have  thes\\eete5t  seat  in  Spain,  wench. 
Methinks  the  richest  Xoo.    We'll  eat  i' the  garden. 
In  one  o'  the  arbours,  there  'tis  cool  and  pleasant; 
And  have  our  wine  cool'd  in  the  running  fountain. 
Who's  that  ? 

Estif.  A  friend  of  mine,  sir. 

Per.  Of  what  breeding  ? 

Estif   A  gentlewoman,  sir. 

Per.  What  business  has  she  ? 
Is  she  a  woman  learned  i'  the  mathematics  ?  ■ 
Can  she  tell  fortunes  ? 

Estif  More  than  I  know,  sir. 

Per.  Or  has  she  e'er  a  letter  from  a  kinswoman, 
That  must  be  deliver'd  in  my  absence,  wife  ? 
Or  comes  she  from  the  doctor  to  salute  ye, 
And  learn  your  health  ?  she  looks  not  like  a  confessor. 

Estif  What  needs  all  this  ?  why  are  you  troubled,  sir? 
What  do  you  suspect?  she  cannot  cuckold  ye: 
:  She  is  a  woman,  sir,  a  very  woman. 

Per.  Your  very  woman  may  do  very  well,  sir, 
Towards  the  matter;  for  though  she  cannot  perform  it 

I  •       " 
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In  her  ov/n  person,  si.e  may  do  it  by  proxv. 
Your  rarest  jugglers  v.  ori:  still  by  conspiracy. 

EitijO  Cry  ye  mercy,  hubband,  you  a,re  jealous  then, 
At'-cl  haply  suspcsSt  me. 

Per.  No,  indeed,  wife, 

Euif.  Methinks  you  should  not  till  you  have  morP 
cause. 
And  clearer  too.  I'm  sure  you've  heard  sav,  husband, 
A  v/oman  forc'd  v\iil  free  lierself  tluough  iron: 
A  happy,  c?,lni,  and  good  wife  disconteniedj 
^Jay  be  caught  by  tricks. 

Per.  No,  no  :  I  do  but  j(?st  with  ye. 

Lstif.  To-morrow,  friend,  I'll  see  you. 

Cla.  I  shall  leave  ye 
Till  then,  and  pray  all  may  go  sweetly  with  ye.  ^Exit^ 

Eitif.  Why,  vvhere's  the  girl  i  who's  at  the  door? 

\_Knock^ 

Per,  Who  knocks  there  ? 
Js^t  for  the  king  you  come,  ye  knock  so  boisterously? 
Look  to  the  door. 

Enter  Maid. 

Moid.  My  lady,  as  I  live,  mistress,  my  lady's  comej 
6hc's  at  the  door ;  I  peep'd  through,  I  saw  her, 
And  a  stately  company  of  ladies  with  her. 

Estif.  This  was  a  week  too  soon,  but  I  must  meet 
with  her, 
And  set  a  new  wheel  going;  and  a  subtle  one 
Must  blind  this  mighty  Mars,  or  I  api  nii.a'd,  [Asidc^ 
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Per.  What,  are  tji.ey  at  the  door? 

Estif.  Such,  iTiy  Michael, 
As  you  may  bless  the  day  they  enter'd  herej 
Such  for  our  good. 

Per.  'Tis  vveil. 

Eiiif.  Nay, 'twilKbe  better 
If  \ou  will  Lt  me  but  dispose  the  business. 
And  be  a  stranger  to'r,  ar.d  net  disturb  me. 
Wliat  hii'."^  1  nov.-  to  do  but  advance  your  fortune  ? 

Per.  Do,  I  dare  trust  thee  j  I  amasham'd  I  was  angry* 
i  find  thee  a  wise  vouni:  wife. 

Estif.  I'll  wise  your  worship 
Before  Heave  ye.    [//^/qV.]    Pray  ye  walk  by,  and  say 

nothing, 
Only  salute  rhem,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me,  sir  j 
I  was  born  to  n;ak.e  ye  a  man. 

Per.  The  rogue  speai^s  heartily ; 
Her  good-will  colours  in  her  cheeks  j  I'm  born  to  lov« 

her. 
1  must  be  gentle  to  these  tender  natures: 
A  soldier's  rude  haish  words  befi'  not  ladies; 
Kor  must  we  talk  to  ihein,  as  we  talk  to 
Our  officers,     i'il  give  her  way,  for  'tis  for  me  she 
Works  now;  T  am  husband,  l.^ir,  and  all  she  has. 

Enier  Margaritta,  Lies,  Altea,  cr.d  Ladies* 
Who're  these?  I  hate  such  flaunting  things. 
A  woman  of  rare  presence  '.  excellent  fairj 
This  is  too  big,  sure,  for  a  bawdy-house^ 
Too  open  seated  too. 

D  ij 
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Estif.  My  husband,  lady. 

Mar.  You've  gain'd  a  proper  man. 

Per.  Whate'er  I  am,  I  am  your  servant,  lady.  [Kisses. 

Estif.  Sir,  be  rul'd  now,  [Apart  to  Perez.' 

And  I  shall  make  you  rich  :  this  is  my  cousin ; 
That  gentleman  doats  on  her,  even  to  death. 
See  how  he  observes  her. 

Per.  She  is  a  goodly  woman. 

Estty.  She  is  a  mirror. 
But  she  is  poor,  she  were  for  a  prince's  side  else. 
This  house  she  has  brought  him  to  as  to  her  own, 

And  presuming  upon  me,  and  on  my  courtesy 

Conceive  me  short ;  he  knows  not  but  she's  wealthy  : 
**  Or  if  he  did  know  otherwise,  'twere  all  one, 
**  He's  so  far  gone.'* 

Per.  Forward  ;  she's  a  rare  face. 

Estif.  This  we  must  carry  with  discretion,  husband,' 
And  yield  unto  her  for  four  days. 

Per.  Yield  our  house  up,  our  goods  and  wealth! 

Estzf.  All  this  is  but  seeming. — Do  you  see  this 
writing  ? 
Two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  when  they  are  married. 
Has  she  seal'd  to  for  ourgood — The  time  is  unfit  now; 
I'll  shew  it  you  to-morrow. 

Per.   All  the  house  ? 

Estif.  All,  all;  and  we'll  remove,  too,  to  cx)nfirm 
him. 
They'll  into  the  country  suddenly  again, 
**  After  they're  match'd,  and  then  she'll  open  to  him." 

Per.  The  whole  possession,  wife  ?  Look  what  you  do. 
A  part  o'  the  house. 
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Eitif.  No,  no,  they  shall  have  all, 
And  take  their  pleasure  too  ;  'tis  for  our  'vantagei 
Why,  what's  four  days?   Had  you  a  sister,  sirj 
A  niece;  or  mistress,  that  requird  liiis  courtesy^ 
And  should  I  make  a  scruple  to  do  you  good  ? 

Per.  If  easily  it  would  come  back. 

Estif.  I  swear,  sir,  as  easily  as  it  came  on. 
"  Is't  not  pity 

*'  To  let  such  a  gentlewoman  for  a  little  help -'* 

You  give  away  no  house. 

Per.   Clear  but  that  question. 

Estif.  I'll  put  the  writirigs  into  your  hand. 

Per.  Well  then. 

Eitif.  And  you  shall  keep  them  safe. 

P>:r.  I'm  satisfied. — Would  I  had  the  wench  too, 

E.stif.  When  she  has  married  him, 
So  infinite  his  love  is  link'd  unto  her, 
'lou,  I,  or  any  one  that  helps  at  this  pinchj 
May  have  Heav'n  knows  what. 

Per.  I'll  remove  my  trunks  straight, 
And  take  some  peer  house  by,  'tis  but  for  four  daySi 

Estif.  1  have  a  poor  old  friend  ;  there  we  will  be. 

iV..'Tisweil  then. 

Estf.  Go  handsome  oft,  and  leave  the  house  clear. 

P^r.  ^Vell. 

Estf.  That  little  stuff  we'll  use  shall  follow  after ; 
And  a  boy  to  guide  ye.  Peace,  and  we  are  made  both. 

Mar.  Ccme,   let's  go  in.     Are  all  the  rcoiTfs  kept 
sweet,  wgnch  ? 

Estf.  They're  sweet  and  neat,  [£,\-r;  Feies, 
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Mar,  Why,  where*s  your  husband  ? 
Estif.  Gone,  madam. 
When  you  come  to  your  own,  he  must  give  place, 
lady. 
Mar.  Well,  send  you  joy,  you  would  not  let  me 
know't, 
Yet  I  shall  not  forget  ye. 
Estif,  Thank  your  ladyship. 
**  Mar.  Come,  lead  me."  \^Exeunt, 


ACT  III.     SCENE  J. 

A  Chamber.     Enter  Margaritta  and  Ai^mk, 

Altea. 
Are  you  at  ease  now  >.  Is  your  heart  at  rest, 
**  Now  you  have  got  a  shadow,  an  umbrella, 
*'  To  keep  the  scorching  world's  opinion 
<*  From  your  fair  credit  ?" 

Mar.  I  am  at  peace,  Altea. 
If  he  continue  but  the  same  he  shews, 
And  be  a  master  of  that  ignorance 
He  outwardly  professes,  I  am  happy. 
*<  The  pleasure  I  shall  live  in,  and  the  freedom 
*'  Without  the  squint  eye  of  tiie  law  upon  me, 
*'  Or  prating  liberty  of  tongues  that  envy  I" 

Alt.  You're  a  made  woman. 

Mar.  But  if  lie  should  prove  now 
A  crafty  and  dissembling  kind  of  husband, 
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One  read  in  knavery,  dnd  brought  up  in  the  art 
Of  villainy  conceal'd. 

Alt.  My  life,  an  innocent. 

Mar.  That's  it  I  aim  at. 
That's  if  I  hope  too,  then  I'm  sure  I  rule  him : 
«<  For  innocents  are  like  obedient  children,  20 

<*  Brought  up  under  a  hard  mother-in-law,  a  cruel, 
"  Who,  being  not  us'd  to  breakfasts  and  coJiations, 
«  When  they  have  coarse  bread  offered,  are  thankful, 
<*  And  take  it  for  a  favour  too." 
Are  the  rooms  made  ready 
To  entertain  my  friends  r   I  long  to  dance  now, 
**  And  to  be  vvanton.     Let  me  have  a  song.     Is  the, 

great  couch  up 
"  The  duke  of  Medina  sent? 

<<  Ait.  'Tis  up  and  ready. 

"  Mar.   And  day-beds  in  all  chambers? 

Alt.  "  In  all,  lady." 
Your  house  is  nothing  now  but  various  pleasures. 
The  gallants  begin  to  gaze  too. 

Mar.  Let  'era  gaze  en. 
I  was  brought  up  a  courtier,  high  and  happy ; 
And  company  is  my  delight  and  courtship  ; 
And  handsome  servants  at  my  will.   Where's  ray  good 

husband  ? 
"Where  dees  he  wait  ? 

Alt.  He  knov.'S  his  distance,  madam.  ' 

I  warrant  ye  he  is  busy  in  the  cellar  40 

Among  his  feilow-servants,  or  asleep, 
Til!  your  cx)mmands  awake  him. 
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Enter  Leon  afid  Lorenzo. 

Mar.  'Tis  well,  Altea, 
It  should  be  so;  my  ward  I  must  preserve  him. 
V  ho  sent  for  him  ?  How  dure  he  come  uiicaU'd  for  I 
His  bonnet  on  too  ! 

ylit.  Sure  he  sees  yon  not. 

Mar.  How  scornfully  he  looks! 

Lecn.  Art;  all  the.  chambers 
iDeck'd  and  adorn'd  thus  for  my  lady's  pleasure? 
Kew  hangings  every  hour  for  entertainment  ? 
,  And  new  plate  bought,  new  jewels  to  give  lustre  ? 

Ser.  They  are,  and  yet  there  must  be  more  and  richer; 
it  is  her  will. 

Lecn.   Hum,  is  it  so  r  'Tis  excellent. 
Is  it  her  will,  too,  to  have  feasts  and  banquets, 
Revels  and  masques  ? 

Ser.  She  ever  lov'd  'em  dearly; 
And  we  shall  have  the  bravest  house  kept  now,  sir. 
I  must  not  call  ye  master;  she  has  warii'd  me;  Go 

Nor  must  not  put  my  hat  off  to  you. 

Leon.  'Tis  no  fashion.  n 

What  though  I  be  her  husband,  I'm  your  fellow ; 
I  may  cut  first  ? 

Ser.  That's  as  you  shall  dtserve,  sir. 
Leon.  I  t/iankycv,  sir. — "  And  when  I  lie  witli  her-*- 
<«  Ser.  xMay  be  I'll  light  ye: 
*'  On  the  same  point  you  may  do  me  that  service.'^ 

Enter  a  Lac^y. 
1  Lady.  Madam,  the  Duke  Medina,  ^vith  some  cap« 
tainsj 
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Will  come  to  dinner,  and  have  sent  rare  wine, 
And  their  best  services. 

Mar.  They  shall  be  welcome. 
See  all  be  ready  in  the  noblest  fashion  ; 
**  The  house  perfum'd. 
**  Now  I  shall  take  my  pleasure, 
<*  And  not  my  neighbour  justice  maunder  at  me." 
Go,  get  your  best  clothes  on ;  but  till  I  call  ye. 
Be  sure  you  be  not  seen.  Dine  with  the  gentlewomen, 
And  behave  yourself  handsomely,  sir,  'tis  for  my  credit. 

Enter  a  second  Lady. 

2  Lady.  Madam,  the  lady  Julia 80 

Leon.  That's  a  bawd ; 
A  three-pil'd  bawd ;  bawd  major  to  the  army. 

2  Lady.  Has  brought  her  coach  to  wait  upon  your 
ladyship. 
And  to  be  inform'd  if  you  will  take  the   air   this 
morning. 
L£on.  The  neat  air  of  her  nunnery. 
Mar.  Tell  her  no ;  i'  the  afternoon  I'll  call  on  lier. 
2  Lady.  I  will,  madam.  S^Exit. 

"  Mar.  Why  are  you  not  gone  to  prepare  yourself? 
**  May  be  you  shall  be  sewer  to  the  first  course. 
*'  A  portly  presence.     Altea,  he  looks  lean — 
*'  *Tis  a  vast  knave,  he  will  not  keep  his  flesh  v/ell. 
"  Alt.  A  willing,  madam,  one  that  needs  no  spur- 
ring." 
L^.on.  Faith,  madam,  in  my  little  understanding. 
You'd  better  entertain  your  honest  neighbours. 
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Vour  friends  about  ye,  that  iriay  speak  well  of  ye, 
And  £^ive  a  worthy  rriention  of  your  bounty. 

^fa-r.   Hov>"  now,  what  this  ? 

Leov.  'Tis  o!'>ly  to  persuade  ye 
Courtiers  are  tickle  things  to  deal  withal, 
A  kind  of  march-pane  men  that  \vi1l  not  last,  rfladam* 
An  e^g  and  pepper  goes  farther  than  their  potions^ 
And  in  a  well-knit  body,  a  poor  parsnip  io4 

W:1I  play  his  prize  above  tlieir  strong  potables. 

Mar.  The  fellow's  madl 

Lecn.   Ke  that  shall  counsel  ladies, 
That  hath  both  liquorish  and  ambitious  eyes. 
Is  either  mad  or  drank,  let  him  speak  gospel. 

Ait.   He  breaks  out  mcdesily. 

Leon.  Pray  ye  be  not  angry  ; 
jMy  indiscretion  has  made  bold  to  tell  ye 
What  you'll  find  true. 

Mar.  Thoii  dar'st  iiot  talk  ) 

Leon.  Not  much,  madam; 
You  have  a  tie  upon  \our  servant's  tongue. 
He  dare  not  be.so  bold  as  reason  bids  him ; 
'Twere  fit  there  were  a  stronger  on  your  temper. 
"Ne'er  look  so  stern  upon  m.e,  I'm  your  husband  : 
But  what  are   husbands?    Read  the  New  World's 

Wonders, 
Such  husbands  as  this  monstrous  world  produces, 
And  you  will  scarce  find  such  strange  deformities; 
They're  shadows  to  conceal  your  venal  virtues;    i2ti 
Sails  to  voiu-  miih,  that  griiid  wirh  all  occasions  j 
Balls  th:it  lie  by  you,  to  wash  out  your  stainsj 
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And  bills  naird  up  with  liorns  before  your  dcorSj 
To  rent  cut  wantonness. 

Mar.   Do  you  hear  him  talk  ? 
Lr:on.   I've  dont-,  niadam  : 
An  ox  once  spqke,  as  learned  men  deliver ; 
Shortly  I  shall  be  such,  then  I'll  ij.eak  wonders, 
*Tili\vhen  I  tie  myself  to  my  obedience.  \_Exitt 

Mar.  First  I'll  untie  myself.     Did  you  mark  the 

gentleman, 
How  boldly  and  how  saucily  he  talk'd. 
And  how  unl'.ke  the  lump  I  took  him  for! 
*'  The  piece  of  ignorant  dough,  he  stood  up  to  me, 
<<   And  rated  my  commands." 
Th;s  was  )Our  provide.'ice, 
Your  w  isdom,  to  eledt  this  gentleman, 
Your  excellent  forecast  in  the  man,  your  knowledge; 
"What  think  ve  now  ? 

yilt.  I  think  him  an  ass  still,  140 

This  boldness  sor;;e  of  your  people  have  blown  into 

him, 
This  wisdom  too,  with  strong  wine  ;   'tis  a  tyrant. 
And  a  philosopher  also,  and  finds  out  reasons. 

Mar.  rU  have  my  cellar  lock'd,   no  schoci  kept 

tliere. 
Nor  no  discovery,     I'll  turn  my  drunkards, 
Such  as  are  understanding  in  their  draughts. 
And  dispute  learnedU  tlie  whys  and  wherefores. 
To  L,rass  in. mediately  :   I'll  keep  aU  fools, 
5ober  or  drunk,  still  fools  that  shall  know  nothing', 
Nothing  belongs  to  mankind  but  obedience, 
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And  such  a  hand  I'll  keep  over  this  husband. 

Ait.  He'll  fall  again  :  my  life,  he  cries  by  this  time  : 
Keep  him  from  drink,  he's  a  high  constitution. 

Enter  Leon. 

Lecn.  Shall  I  wear  my  new  suit,  madam  ? 

Mar.  No,  your  old  clothes. 
And  get  you  into  the  country  presently, 
And  see  my  hawks  well  train'd:  you  shall  have  victuals. 
Such  as  are  fit  for  saucy  palates,  sir. 
And  lodgings  with  the  hinds,  it  is  too  good  too. 

Leon.  Good  madam,   be  not  so  rough  with  repen- 
tance. 160 

Mt.  You  see  how  he's  come  round  again. 

Mav.  I  see  not  what  I  expedt  to  see. 

Leon.  You  shall  see,  madam,  if  it  please  your  lady- 
ship. 

Alt.  He's  humbled  ; 
Forgive,  good  lady. 

Mar.  Well,  go  get  you  handsome, 
And  let  me  hear  no  more. 

Leon.  Have  ye  yet  no  feeling  ? 
I'll  pinch  you  to  the  bones  then,  my  proud  lady.  [Exit. 

Mar.  See  you  preserve  him  thus,  upon  my  favouri 
You  know  his  temper,  tie  him  to  the  grindstone  ; 
Tl;e  next  rebellion  I'll  be  rid  of  him. 
I'll  have  no  needy  rascals  I  tie  to  me 
Dispute  my  life.     Come  in,  and  see  all  handsome. 

Ak.  I  hope  to  see  you  so  too,  I've  wrought  ill  else. 

^Exeunt,: 
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SCENE  IL 


An  ordinary  Apartment,    Enter  Perez, 

Per.  Shall  I 
Never  return  to  mine  own  house  again  ? 
We're  Ipdg'd  here  in  the  miserablest  dog-hale, 
A  conjuror's  circle  gives  content  above  itj 
A  hawk's  mew  is  a  princely  palace  to  it  :  180 

We  have  a  bed  no  bigger  than  a  basket, 
And  we  lie  like  butter  clapt  together, 
And  sweat  ourselves  to  sauce  immediately; 
The  fumes  are  infinite  inhabit  here  too, 
**  And  to  that  so  thick  they  cut  like  marmalade ;" 
So  various  loo,  they'll  pose  a  gold  finder. 

Never  return  to  mine  own  paradise 

Why,  wife,  I  say  ;  why,  Estifania  ? 

Estif.  [ty/Mzw.]  I'm  going  presently. 

Per.  Make  haste,  good  jewel. 
I*m  like  the  people  that  live  in  the  sweet  islands: 
I  die,  I  die,  if  I  stay  but  one  day  more  here. 
**  My  lungs  are  rotten  w^ith  the  damps  that  rise, 
**  And  I  cough  nothing  now  but  stinks  of  all  sorts." 
The  inhabitants  we  have  are  two  starv'd  rats, 
For  they're  not  able  to  maintain  a  cat  here. 
And  those  appear  as  fearful  as  two  devils  ; 
They've  eat  a  map  o'  the  whole  world  up  already. 
And  if  we  stay  a  night,  we're  gone  for  company.   199 
There's  an  old  woman  that's  now  grown  to  marble, 
D17M  in  this  brick-  kiln,  and  she  sits  i'the  chimney, 
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(Vvhich  is  but  tiiree  tiles  rais'd,  like  a  house  of  cards)i 
The  irue  proportion  of  an  old  smoak'd  Sybil. 
There  is  a  young  thing  too,  tliat  nature  meant 
For  a  maid  servant,  but  'tis  now  a  monster; 
She  has  a  husk  about  her  like  a  ch.esnut, 
Witli  laziness,  and  living  under  the  line  here; 
And  these  two  make  a  b.oHow  sound  together, 
Like  frogs,  or  vviiids  between  two  doors  that  murmuif* 

Enter  EsTiFANiA. 

Mercy  deliver  me.     Oh,  are  you  come,  wife ; 
Shall  we  be  fiee  again  i 

Estif.   I  am  now  going, 
And  you  shall  presently  to  your  own  house,  sir  : 
The  remembrance  of  tliis  small  vexation 
Will  be  argument  of  mirth  for  ever. 
Ey  that  time  you  have  said  your  orisons, 
And  broke  your  fast,  I  shall  be  back,  and  ready 
To  usher  you  to  your  old  content,  your  freedom. 

Per.  Break  my  fast,  break  my   neck  rather. 
Is  there  any  tiling  here  to  eat 

But  one  another,  like  a  race  of  cannibals?  e&a 

A  piece  of  butter'd  wall  you  think  is  excellent. 
Let's  have  our  house  again  immediately, 
And  priiv  ye  take  heed  unto  the  furniture. 
None  be  embezzled. 

Eslif.  Not  a  pin,  I  warrant  ye. 

Per.  And  Ifet  'em  instantly  depart. 

Estif.  They  shall  both  ;  there's  reason  in  allcourtesyj 
For  by  this  time  I  know  she  has  acquainted  him, 
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And  has  provided  too  :  she  sent  me  vord,  sir. 
And  v.iil  give  over  gratefully  unto  you. 

Per.  I  will  walk  i'tiie  church -^yard  ; 
The  dead  cannot  offend  more  than  these  living. 
An  hour  hence  Til  expecl  ye. 

Esiif.  I -11  not  fail,  sir. 

Per.  And  do  you  hear  ?  let's  have  a  handsoiitie  dinner^ 
And  see  al!  things  be  decent  as  they  have  been  ; 
And  let  me  have  a  strong  ba'h  to  restore  me  : 
I  slink  like  a  stale-fish  shaii.bles,  or  an  oil- shop. 

£slif.  You  shall  have  all,    v.hich  some  mreipret 
nothing. 
I'll  send  ye  people  for  the  trunks  afore-hand,         240 
*'  And  for  the  stuff." 

Per.  Let  'em  be  known  and  honest; 
And  do  my  service  to  your  niece. 

Estry.  I  shall,  sir  : 
But  if  1  com.e  not  at  my  hour,  Come  thither, 
Th.at  they  may  give  you  thanks  for  your  fair  courtesy^ 
And  pray  you,  be  brave  for  my  sake. 

Per.   I  observe  ye.  [Exeunt* 


SCENE  III. 

A  Street.    £?2^fr  Juan  DE  Castro,  Sancho,  and 
Cacafogo. 

Sen.  Thou'rt  very  brave. 

Caca.  I've  reason,   T  have  money. 

San.  Is  monev  reason  ? 

Eij 
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Caca.  Yes,  and  rhyme  too,  Captain, 
If  you've  no  money,  you're  an  ass. 

San.  I  thank  ye. 

Caca.  Ye' ve  manners,  ever  thank  him  that  has  money, 

San.  Wilt  tliou  lend  me  any  ? 

Caca.  Not  a  farthing,  Captain  : 
Captains  are  casual  things. 
'   5fl;z.  Whysoareailmen.  Thou  sha't  have  my  bond. 

Caca.  Nor  bonds  nor  fetters,  Captain,  260 

My  money  is  my  own,  I  make  no  doubt  on't. 

Juan^  What  dost  thou  do  with  it  ? 

Caca.  Put  it  to  pious  uses. 
Buy  wine  and  v/enches,  and  undo  young  coxcombs 
That  would  undo  me. 

Juan.   Are  those  hospitals  ? 

Caca.  I  first  provide  to  fill  my  hospitals 
W^ith  creatures  of  mine  own,  that  I  know  wretched,' 
And  then  I  build :  those  are  more  b  ound  to  pray  for  me : 
Besides,  I  keep  th'  inheritance  in  my  name  still. 

Juan.  A  provident  charity.  Are  you  for  the  wars,  sir? 

Caca.  I  am  not  poor  enough  to  be  a  soldier, 
Nor  have  I  faith  enough  to  ward  a  bullet; 
This  is  no  lining  for  a  trench,  I  take  it. 

Juan.  Ye  have  said  wisely. 
.    Caca.  Had  you  but  my  money, 
You'd  swear  it.  Colonel.     I  had  rather  drill  at  home 
A  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  with  more  honour, 
Than  exercise  ten  thousand  fools  with  nothing. 
A  wise  man  safely  feeds,  fools  cut  their  fingers.      2H0  ■ 

San.  A  right  state  usurer.     Why  dost  not  marry. 
And  live  a  reverend  justice  f 
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Caca.   Is  it  not  nobler  to  command  a  reverend  jus^ 
tice  than  to  be  one  ? 
And  for  a  wife,  wKit  need  I  marry,  Captain, 
When  every  courteous  fool  t'.at  owes  me  money, 
Owes  me  his  wife  too,  to  appease  my  fury  ? 

Juan.  Wilt  thou  go  to  dinner  with  us  ? 

Xlaca.  I  will  go,  and  view  the  pearl  or  Spain,  the  orient 
Fair  one,  the  rich  one  too;  and  I  will  be  respecled. 
I  bear  my  patent  here  ;  I  will  talk  to  her  ; 
And  when  your  captainships  shall  stand  aloof, 
And  pick  your  noses,  I  will  pick  the  purse 
Of  her  affection. 

Juan.  The  Duke  dines  there  to-day  too,  the  Dakc 
of  Medina. 

Caca.  Let  the  kiuii  dine  there, 
He  owes  me  money,  and  so  far's  my  creature, 
Andcertainly  I  may  make  bold  with  mine  own, Captain. 

Sail.  Thou  wilt  eat  monstrously. 

Caca.  Like  a  true  born  Spaniard  : 
Eat  as  I  were  in  England,  where  the  beef  grows:   9&0 
And  I  will  drink  abundantly,  and  then 
Talk  ye  as  v/antonfy  as  Ovid  did,  '- 
To  stir  the  intelletluals  of  the  ladies  ; 
1  learnt  it  of  my  fati:er's  amorous  scrivener. 

Juan.   If  we  should  plav  now,  you  must  supply  tne* 

Cac4i.  You  must  pawn  a  horse  trccp, 
And  then  have  at  ye,  Colonel. 

San.   Come,  let's  go. 
Tliis  rascal  will  make  rare  sport.     Kcw  the  ladies 
Will  lau^^h  ut  him  ! 

Ely 
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Juan.  If  I  light  on  him  I'll  ma.ke  his  purse  sweat  too. 
Caca.  Will  ye  lead,  gentlemen  ?  \_Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV. 


An  ordinary  Apartment.     Enter  Perez,   Old  IVoman, 
and  Maid. 

Per.  Nay,  pray  ye  come  out,  and  let  me  understand  ye. 
And  tune  your  pipe  a  little  higher,  lady  ; 
I'll  hold  ye  fast.     How  came  my  trunks  open  ? 
And  my  goods  gone  ?     Whafpick-lock  spirit 

0/d  V/om.  Ha  !   What  would  ye  have  ? 

Per.  Mv  goods  again.  How  came  my  trunks  allopen  ?■ 

Old  Wovi.   Are  your  trunks  all  open  ? 

Per.  Yes,  and  cloaths  gone,  320 

And  chains  and  jewels.     How  she  smells  like  hung 

beef!     ' 
The  palsy,  and  pick-locks.     Fye,  how  she  belches 
The  spirit  of  garlick ! 

Old  Worn.  Where's  your  gentlewoman  ? 
The  young  fair  woman  ? 

Per.   What's  that  to  my  question  ? 
She  is  my  wife,  and  gone  about  my  business. 

Maid.  Is  she  your  wife,  sir  ? 

Per.  Yes,  sir :  is  that  a  wonder  ? 
Is  the  name  of  wife  unknown  here? 

Old  Worn.  Is  she  duly  and  truly  yonr  wife? 

Per.  Duly  and  truly  my  wife  !    I  think  so, 
For  I  married  her.     It  was  no  vision  sure  ! 
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Maid.  Sl.e  has  the  keys,  sir. 

Per.  I  >kno\v  she  has ;    bat  who  has  all  my  goods, 
spirit  ? 

Old  Worn.  If  you  be  married  to  that  gentlewoman, 
You  are  a  wretched  man  :   she  has  twenty  husbands. 

Maid.  She  tells  you  true. 

Old  Wcm.   And  she  has  cozen'd  all,  sir. 

Per.  The  devil  she  has!  I  had  a  fair  house  with  her. 
That  stands  hard  by,  and  furnish'd  royally.  341 

Old  Worn.  You're  cozen'd  too,   'tis  none  of  her's, 
good  gentleman. 
It  is  a  lady's. 

Maid.  The  lady  Margaritta  ;  she  was  her  servant. 
And  kept  the  house  ;  but  going  from  her,  sir. 
For  some  lewd  tricks  she  play'd. 

Per.  Plague  o'  the  devil ; 
Am  I,  i^the  full  meridian  of  my  wisdom, 
Cheated  by  a  stale  qnean!    What  kind  of  lady 
Is  that  that  ovvns  the  house  ? 

Old  Worn.  A  young  sweet  lady. 

Per.  Of  low  stature. 

Old  Worn.  She's  indeed  but  little,  but  she's  wondrous 
fair. 

Per.  I  feel  I'm  cozen'd  : 
Now  I  am  sensible  I  am  undone. 
This  is  the  very  woman  sure,  that  cousin, 
She  told  me  would  entreat  but  for  four  days 
To  make  the  house  hers — I  am  entreated  sv/eetly. 

Maid.  When  she  went  out  this  morning,  I  sav/,  sir, 
She  had  two  women  at  the  door  attending,   -  360 
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And  there  she  gave  'em  things,  and  loaded  'em  : 

But  what  they  were 1  heard  your  trunks  too  open^ 

If  they  be  yours. 

Per.  They  were  mine  while  they  were  laden  ; 
But  now  tliey've  cast  their  calves,  they're  not  worth 

owning. 
Was  she  her  mistress,  say  you  ?  ' 

Old  Worn,  Her  own  mistress,  her  very  mistress,  sir  j 
and  all  you  saw 
-About  and  in  that  house  was  hers. 

Per.  No  plate,  no  jewels^  ncr^o  hangings? 

Maid.  Not  a  farthing  ;  she's  poor,  sir,  a  poor  shift* 

ing  thing. 
Per.  No  money  ? 

Old  Worn.  Abominable  poor,  as  poor  as  we  are, 
Money  as  rare  to  her,  unless  she  steal  i^ 
But  for  one  single  gown  her  lady  gave  her, 
Slie  might  go  bare,  good  gentlev,  oman. 

Per.  I'm  m.ad  now  : 
I  think  I  am  as  poor  as  she,  I'm  wild  else. 
One  single  suit  I  have  left  loo,  and  that's  all, 
And  if  she  steals  that  she  must  flay  me  for  it. 
Where  does  she  use  ?  gSt 

Old  IVgiti.  You  may  find  the  truth  as  soon.    . 
Alas,  a  thousand  conceal'd  corners,  sir,  she  lurks  in. 
And  here  slie  gets  a  fleece,  andtiiere  anotlier. 
And  lives  in  mists  and  smokes  where  none  can  find  hen 
Per.  Is  she  a  v.hore  too  ? 
Old  IVom.  Little  better,  gentleman  i 
I  d^ris  not  say  she  is  so,  sir,  because 
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She's  yours,  sir:  these  five  years  she  has  firk*d 
A  pretty  living.     "  Until  she  came  to  serve. 
**  I  fear  he  will  knock  my  brains  out  for  lying." 

Per.  She  has  firk'd  me  finely. 
A  whore  and  thief;  two  excellent  moral  learnings 
In  one  she  saint.     I  liope  to  see  her  legend. 
Have  I  been  fear'd  for  my  discoveries, 
And  been  courted  by  all  women  to  conceal  'em; 
Have  I  so  long  studied  the  art  of  this  sex, 
And  read  the  warning  to  young  gentlemen  ; 
Have  I  profess'd  to  tame  the  pride  of  ladies, 
And  make  them  bear  all  tests ;  and  am  I  trick'd  now  ? 
Caught  in  my  own  noose  ?  Here's  a  rial  left  yet,  4C0 
There's  for  your  lodging,  and  your  meat  for  a  week; 
A  silk-worm  lives  at  a  more  plentiful  ordinary, 
And  sleeps  in  a  sweeter  box. 
Farewell,  great  grandmother. 
If  I  do  find  you  were  an  accessary, 
'Tis  but  the  cutting  off  two  sraoaking  minutes  ? 
I'll  hang  ye  presently. 

0/d  Worn.  And  I  deserve  it — I  tell  you  truth. 

Per.  Xot  I,  I  am  an  ass,  mother. 

Old  Worn.  0  the  rcgucy  the  villain!  Is  this  usage /cr 
the  fair  sex.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  V. 


A  grand  Apartment.  Enter  the  Duke  (y^MEDiNA,*  JuAK 
DE  Castro,  Alonzo,  Sancho,  Cacafogo,  am 
Attendants. 

Duke.  A  goodly  house. 

Juan.   And  richly  furnish'd  too,  sir. 

Alcn.  Hung  wantonly  ;  I  like  that  preparation  ; 
It  stirs  the  blood  unto  a  hopeful  banquet, 
And  intimates  the  mistress  free  and  jovial ; 
I  love  a  house  where  pleasure  prepares  welcome. 

Duke.  Now,  Cacafogo,  how  like  you  this  mansion  i 
'Twere  a  brave  pawn. 

Caca.  I  shall  l;e  mnstcr  of  it ;  "    .  , 

'Twas  bu'lt  for  my  bulk,   tlie  rooms  are  wide  and, 
spacious,  42Q 

Airy  and  full  of  ease,  and  that  I  love  well. 
I'll  tell  you  Vvlien  1  taste  the  wine,  my  lord  ;  . 

And  take  the  height  of  her  table  with  my  stomach, 
¥t       my  affe<Stion  stands  to  tlie  young  lady. 

Enter  Marcaritta,  Altea,  Ladles^  and  Servant. 

Mar.  All  Vvelccme  to  your  Grace,   and  to  these 
soldiers, 
Ycu  honour  my  poor  house  with  your  fair  presence; 
Tliose  few  slight  pleasures  that  inhabit  here,  sir, 
I  do  beseech  your  Grace  command,  they're  yours. 
Your  servant  but  pi'eserves  'em  to  delight  ye. 

Duke.  1  thank  ye  ladv,  I  am  bold  to  visit  ye, 
Qucc  more  to  bless  mine  eyes  with  your  sweet  beauty, 
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'T  lias  been  a  long  night  since  you  left  the  court. 
For  till  I  saw  you  now,  no  day  broke  to  me. 

Mar.  Bring  in  the  Duke's  meat. 

San.  She's  most  excellent. 

Juan.  Most  admirable  fair  as  e'er  I  looked  on;- 
I  rather  would  command  her  tlian  my  regiment. 

Caca.  I'U  have  a  fliiig,  'tis  but  a  thousand  ducat^ 
Which  I  can  cozen  up  in  ten  days. 
**  And  seme  few  jewels  tc  justify  mj*  Icavery,      4|0. 
**  Say,  shall  I  marry  her,  she'll  get  more  money 
**  Than  all  my  usurj^put  m.y  knavery  to  it; 
**  She  appears  the  most  infallible  way  of  purchase. 
<'- 1  could  wish  her  a  size  or  two  stronger  for  the  en- 
counter, 
"  For  I  am  like  a  lion  where  I  lay  hold : 
*'^  But  these  lambs  will  endure  a  plaguy  load  ^ 

**  And  never  bleat  neither;  that,  sir,  time  has  taught  us.. 
*'  I  am  so  virtuous  r.ovv-  I  cannot  speak  to  her, 
*'  The  errantest  shame-fac'd  ass  ;  I  broil  away  too.'* 

Enter  Leon. 

}Aar.  Why,  where's  this  dinner  ? 

Lecn.  Tis  not  ready,  madam, 
^Jor  shall  it  be,  until  I  know  the  guests  too,_ 
Nor  are  they  fairly  welccm.e  till  I  bid  'em. 

Juan.\?A\ol  this  my  Alferesr  he  looks  another  thingj 
Are  miracles  a  foot  again? 

Mar.  Why,  sirrah  ;  v.hy,  sirrah,  you  i 
I     Leon.  I  hear  you,  saucy  woman  ; 
And  as  you  are  my  v,  ife,  command  your  absence, 
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And  know  your  duty  ;  *tis  the  crown  of  modesty, 

Duke.  Your  wife  !  4<Jo 

Leon.  Yes,  good  my  lord,  I  am  her  husband. 
And,  pray  take  notice,  that  I  claim  that  honour, 
And  will  maintain  it.  j 

Caca.  If  thou  be'st  her  husband, 
I  am  determined  thou  shalt  be  my  cuckold ; 
I'll  be  thy  faithful  friend. 

Leon.  Peace,  dirt  and  dunghill, 
I  will  not  lose  my  ahger  on  a  rascal. 
Provoke  me  more.  Til  beat  thy  blown-up  body 
Till  thou  rebonnd'st  again  like  a  tennis-ball. 

Caca.  I'll  talk  with  you  another  time,  \_Exit 

Aton.  This  is  miraculous! 

San.  Is  this  the  fellow 
That  had  tl>e  patience  to  becom.e  a  fool, 
"  A  flutter'd  fool,  and  on  a  sudden  break, 
"  As  if  he  would  shew  a  wonder  to  the  world, 
"  Both  in  biavery  and  fortune  too?'* 
I  am  astonish'd! 

Mar.  I'll  be  divorc'd  immediately. 

Leon.  You  shall  not.  48 

You  shall  not  have  so^much  will  to  be  wicked. 
I  am  more  tender  of  your  honour,  lady. 
You  took  me  for  a  shadow, 
You  took  me  to  gloss  over  your  discredit, 
To  be  your  fool, 

You  had  thought  you  had  found  a  coxcomb, 
I'm  innocent  of  any  foul  dishonour  I  mean  to  ye. 
Only  I  will  be  known  to  be  your  lord  now, 
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And  be  a  fair  one  too,  or  I  will  fall  for't. 

Mar.  I  do  command  ye  from  me,  thou  poor  fellow, 
Thou  cozen'd  fool. 

Leon.  Thou  cozen'd  fool, 
I  will  not  be  commanded  :  I'm  above  ye. 
You  may  divorce  me  from  your  favour,  lady, 
But  from  your  'state  you  never  shall.     I'll  hold  that, 
sind  hold  it  to  my  uscj  the  laiu  allows  it. 
And  then  maintain  your  wantoRness,  I'll  wink  at  it. 

Mar.  Am  I  brav'd  thus  in  mine  own  house  ? 

Leon.  Tis  mine,  madam, 
You  are  deceiv'd,  I'm  lord  of  it,  I  rule  it,  500 

And  all  that's  in't;  you've  nothing  to  do  here,  madam, 
But  as  a  servant  to  sweep  clean  the  lodgings,  » 

And  at  my  farther  will  to  do  me  service, 
,  And  so  I'll  keep  it. 

Mar.  'Tis  well. 

Leon.  It  shall  be  better. 

Mar.   As  you  love  me,  give  way. 

Leon    I  will  give  none,  madam; 
I  stand  upon  the  ground  of  my  own  honour, 
And  will  maintain  it ;  you  shall  know  me  now 
To  be  an  understanding,  feeling  man, 
And  sensible  of  what  a  woman  aims  at  j 
A  young  proud  woman,  that  has  will  to  sail  with  ; 
A  wanton  woman,  that  her  blood  provokes  too, 
[  I  cast  my  cloud  off,  and  appear  myself, 
.  The  master  of  this  little  piece  of  mischief, 
'  And  I  will  put  a  spell  about  your  feet,  lady ; 
They  shall  not  wander  but  where  I  give  way  now 

F 
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Du'ie.  Is  this  the  fellow  that  the  people  pointed  at,. 
For  the  mere  sign  of  man,  the  \valk.:ng  image  i  550. 
He  speaks  wond'rous  liighly. 

Leon.  As  a  husband  ought,  sfr, 
III  his  own  house,  and  it  becomes  n.c  well  too. 
I  think  your  grace  would  grieve  if  you  were  put  to  it^ 
To  have  a  wife  or  servant  of  your  own, 
(For  v.ives  are  reckoned  in  the  rank  of  servants) 
Uryder  your  own  roof  to  command  ye, 

"  Juan.  Brave!  a  strange  conversion;  thou  shak; 
lead 
^  In  chief  now." 

Dzike.  Is  there  no  difference  betwixt  lier  and  you,  sir? 

Leon.  Not  now  my  lord,  my  fortune  makes  me  ev'n^ 
And,  as  I  am  an  honest  man,  I'm  nobler. 

Mar.  Get  me  my  coach^ 

Leon.  Let  me  see  who  dares  get  it 
Till  I  command;  Til  make  him  draw  your  coach- 
And  eat  your  coach  too  (which  will  be  hard  diet) 
That  executes  your  will;  or,  take  your  coach,  lady^ 
I  give  you  liberty  ;  and  take  your  people 
Which  I  turn  off;  and  take  your  will  abroad  with  ye. 
Take  all  these  freely,  but  take  me  no  more,  54c 

And  so  farewell. 

Luke.  Nay,  sir,  you  shall  not  carry  it 
So  bravely  off;  you  shall  not  wrong  a  lady 
In  a  high  huffing  strain,  and  tliink  to  bear  it. 
We  shall  not  stand  by  as  bawds. to  your  brave  fury. 
To  see  a  lady  weep — DrazOy  sir. 

Leon.  They're  teai's  of  anger, 
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Wrung-  from  her  rage,  becatise  her  will  prevails  not» 

She  would  e'en  now  swoon  if  she  could  not  cry, 

**  Else  they  were  excellent^  and  I  should  g"rieve  too  ; 

•'   But  railing  thus,  they  shew  nor  sweet  nor  orient." 

Put  up  my  lord,  this  is  oppression, 

^And  calls  the  sword  of  justice  to  relieve  me, 

The  law  to  lend  her  hand,  the  king  to  right  m.e, 

All  which  shall  understand  how  you  provoke  me. 

In  mine  ov.'n  house  to  brave  me,  is  this  princely  ? 

Then  to  my  ruard,  and  if  I  spare  your  grace, 

And  do  not  make  this  place  your  monument, 

Too  rich  a  tomb  for  such  a  rude  behaviour, 

Mercy  forsake  me.  \_Draws. 

2  have  a  cause  will  kill  a  thousand  of  ye.  561 

Juan.  Hold,  fair  sir,  I  beseech  ye. 
The  gentleman  but  pleads  his  own  right  nobly. 
\Leon,  He  that  dares  strike  against  the  husband's 

freedom, 
The  husband's  curse  stick  to  him,  a  tam'd  cuckold. 
His  wife  be  fair  and  young,  but  most  dishonest, 
Ivlost  impudent,  and  he  have  no  feeling  of  it, 
■**  No  conscience  to  reclaim  her  from  a  monster ;" 
Let  her  lie  by  him  like  a  flattering  ruin, 
And  at  one  instant  kill  both  name  and  honoiir  : 
*'  Let  him  be  lost,  no  eye  to  weep  his  end, 
'*'^  Nor  find  no  earth  that's  base  enoi?gh  to  bury  him." 
■Nov/,  sir,  fall  on,' I'm  ready  to  oppose  ye. 

Duke.  I've  better  tliought.     I  pray,  sir,  use  your 
wife  well. 

Leon.  Mine  own  humanity  will  teach  me  that,  sir. 
F  ij 
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And  now,  you're  welcome  all,  and  we'll  to  dinner; 
This  is  my  wedding-day. 

Duke.  I'll  cross  your  joy  yet.     < 

Juan.  I've  seen  a  miracle,  hold  thine  own,  soldier. 
Sure  they  dare  fight  in  fire  that  conquer  women.   500 

**  San.  Hehasbeatenallmyloosethoughtsout  of  me, 
**  As  if  he  had  thresh'd  'em  out  of  the  husk." 

Enter  Perez. 

Per.  'Save  ye,  which  is  the  lady  of  the  house  ? 

Leon.  That's  she,  sir,  that  good-natur'd  pretty  lady, 
If  you'd  speak  with  her. 

Juan.  Don  Michael! 

Per.  Pray  do  not  know  me,  I  am  full  of  business. 
When  I  have  more  time  I'll  be  merry  with  ye. 
It  is  the  woman.    Good  madam,  tell  me  truly. 
Had  you  a  maid  call'd  Estifania ! 

Mar.  Yes,  truly  had  I. 

Per.  Was  she  a  maid  d'you  think  ? 

Mar.  I  dare  not  swear  for  her.  . 
For  she  had  but  a  scant  fame. 

Per.  Was  she  your  kinswoman  ? 

Mar.  Not  that  I  ever  knew ;  now  I  look  better, 
I  think  you  married  her,  give  you  much  joy,  sir. 

Per.  Give  me  a  halter. 

Mar.  You  may  reclaim  her;  'twas  a  wild  young  girl 

Per.  Is  not  this  house  mine,  madam?  6c( 

Was  not  she  owner  of  it?  "  Pray,  speak  truly." 

Mar.  No,  certainly,  I'm  sure  my  money  paid  for  it 
And  ne'er  rememlfer  yet  I  gave  it  you,  sir. 
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Per.  The  hangings  and  the  phite  too  ? 

Mar.  All  are  mine,  sir, 
And  every  thing  you  see  about  the  building  j 
She  only  kept  my  house  when  I  was  absent ; 
And  so  I'll  keep  it,  I  was  weary  of  lier. 

Per.  Where  is  your  maid  ? 

Mar.   Do  you  not  know  that  have  her? 
She's  yours  ftow-^ why  &liould  1  look  after  her? 
Since  that  first  hour  I  came  I  never  saw  her. 

Per.   I  saw  her  later^  would  the  devil  liad  had  her. 
It  is  all  true,  I  find ;  a  wild-fire  take  her. 

Juan.  Is  thy  wife  with  child,  Don  iN4ichael  ?    Thy 
excellent  wife.  s 

Art  thou  a  man  yet  ? 

^ion,  When  shall  v*e  come  and  visit  thee  ? 

San.  And  eat  bome  rare  fruit  ?  Thou  hast  admirable 
orchards.  1 

You  are  so  jealous  now !   Pox  o'  your  jealousy. 
How  scornfully  you  look.  62a 

Per.   Pr'ythee  leave  fooling, 
I'm  in  no  liumour  now  to  fool  and  prattle. 
i)id  she  ne'er  play  the  wag  v.  ith  you  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  many  times, 
So  often  tliat  I  was  asham'd  to  keep  her. 
But  I  forgave  her,  sir,  in  hopes  she'd  mend  still  j 
And  had  not  you  o'  the  instant  married  her, 
I'd  put  lier  off. 

Per.  I  thank  ye  ;  I  am  blest  still; 
Which  way  so'er  I  turn  I'm  a  made  man» 
Miserubly  ^uU'd  beyond  recovery. 
F  iij 
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Juan.  You'W  stay  and  dine  ? 

Per.  Certain  I  cannot,  captain. 
Hai'k  in  thine  ear,  I  am  the  arrant'st  puppy, 
The  miserablest  ass ! — But  I  must  leave  ye, 
I  am  in  haste,  in  haste.     Bless  you,  good  madam, 
And  mav  you  prove  as  good  as  my  wife. 

Leon.   What  then,  sir  ? 

Per.  No  matter  J  if  the  devil  had  one  to  fetch  the  ether, 

\_Exit  Perez. 

Leon.  Will  you  walk  in,  sir,  will  your  grace  but  ho- 
nour me. 
And  taste  our  dinner  ?  You  are  nobly  welcome,    640 
AH  anger's  past,  I  hope,  and  I  shall  serve  ye.  \^Exeunt. 


/la  IV.     SCENE  I. 

A  Street.     Enter   Perez. 

'  Perez. 

I'll  to  a  conjurer,  but  I'll  find  this  pole -cat, 
This  pilfering  whore.      A  plague  of  veils,  I  cry, 
And  covers  for  the  impudence  of  women. 
Their  sanctity  in  show  w^ill  deceive  devils. 
It  is  my  evil  angel,  let  me  bless  me. 

Enter  Estifama,  with  a  casket. 

Estif  'Tishe!  I'mcaught.  I  must  stand  to  it  stoutly. 
And  show  no  shake  of  fear.     I  see  he's  angry, 
Vex'd  at  the  uttermost. 
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Per.  A'ly  worthy  wife, 
I  have  beep  looking  oi  your  modesty 
All  the  town  over. 

Estif.  My  most  noble  husband, 
I'm  glad  I  have  found  ye ;  for  in  truth  I'm  weary, 
Weary'and  lame  with  looking  out  your  lordship. 

Per.  I've  been  in  bawdy  houses- 

Estif.  I  believe  you,  and  very  lately  too. 

Per.  'Pray  ye,  pardon  me  5 
To  seek  your  ladyship,  I  have  been  in  cellars, 
In  private  cellars,  where  the  thirsty  bawds 
Hear  your  confessions  ;  I  have  been  at  plays,  20 

To  look  you  out  among  the  youthful  actors  j 
At  puppet-shows,  you  are  mistress  of  the  motions ; 
*'  At  gossiping  I  hearken'd  after  you, 
"  But  air.ong  those  confusions  of  lewd  tongues, 
*'  There's  no  distinguishing  beyond  a  Babel ; 
"  I  was  amongst  the  nuns, 'because  you  sing  well, 
**  But  they  say  yours  are  bawdy  songs,  and  they  mourn 

for  ye ;" 
And  last,  I  went  to  church  to  seek  you  out, 
'Tis  so  long  since  you  were  there,  they  have  forgot  you. 
■     Estzf.  You've  had  a  pretty  progress  ;  I'll  tell  mine 

now. 
To  look  you  out,  I  went  to  twenty  taverns . 

Per.  And  are  you  sober  ? 

Estzf,  Yes,  I  reel  not  yet,  sir; 
Where  I  saw  twenty  drunk,  most  of 'em  soldiers. 
There  I  had  great  hope  to  find  you  disgiiis'd  too ; 
Frara  hence  to  the  dicing-Jiouse,  there  I  found  quarrels 
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Needless  and  fenceless,  swords,  pots,  and  candlesticks^ 
Tables,  and  stools,  and  all  in  one  confusion, 
And  no  man  knew  his  friend.     I  left  this  chaos, 
And  to  the  surgeon's  went,  he  will'd  me  stay>  40 

For,  says  he,  learnedly,  if  he  "be  tippkd, 
'Twenty  to  one  he  Vvhores,  and  then  I  hear  of  liim ; 
If  he  be  mad,  lie  quarrels,  then  lie  comes  too. 
I  sought  ye  where  no  safe  thing  would  have  ventur'd, 
Amongst  diseases,  base  and  vile,  vile  women, 
For  I  remember'd  your  old  Roman  axiom, 
The  more  the  danger,  still  the  more  the  honour. 
Last,  to  your  confessor  I  came,  who  told  me. 
You  were  too  proud  to  pray?  and  Iv^re  I've  found  ye. 
Per.  She  bears  up  bravely,  and  the  rogue  is  witty, 
But  I  shall  dash  it  instantly  to  nothiiig. 
Here  leave  we  otTour  wanton  languages. 
And  now  conckide  v/e  in  a  sharper  tongue. 

"Why  am  I  cozen'd  : 

Estif.  Why  am  I  abus'd  ? 

Per.  Thou  most  vile,  base,  abominable-^— 

Estif.  Captain. 

Ptr.  Thou  stinking,  over-slew'd,  incorrigible »- 

Estif.  Captain. 

Ptr.  Do  you  echo  me  ?  66 

Estif.  Y-es,  sir,  and-go  before  ye, 
And  round  about  y?,  why  do  you  rail  at  me, 
For  that  was  your  own  sin,  your  own  knavery. 
Per.  And  brave  me  too  ? 

Eitif.  You'd  best  now  draw  your  sword,  captain  1 
D.rs wit  ajron  a  v.QHian.;  do,  brave  captain, 
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Upon  your  wife,  Oh,  most  renown'd  captain  1 

Per.  A  plague  upon  thee,  answer  me  directly; 
Why  didst  thou  marry  me  ? 

Estif.  To  be  my  husband ; 
I  thought  you  had  had  infinite,  but  I'm  cozen'd. 

Per.   Why  didst   thou    flatter  me,   and   shew  me 
wonders  ? 
A  house  and  riches,  when  they  are  but  shadows. 
Shadows  to  me  ! 

Estif.  Why  did  you  work  on  me  ? 
It  was  but  my  part  to  requite  you,  sir, 
With  your  strong  soldier's  wit,  and  swore  you'd  bring 

me 
So  much  in  chains,  so  much  in  jewels,  husband. 
So  macli  in  right  ricli  clothes  ? 

Per.  Thou  hast 'em  rascal;  80 

I  gave  'em  to  thy  hands,  my  trunks  and  all, 
And  thou  hast  open'd  them,  and  sold  my  treasure. 

Estif.  Sir,  there's  your  treasure,  sell  it  to  a  tinker 
To  mend  old  kettles  !   Is  this  noble  usage  I 
Let  all  the  world  view  here  the  captain's  treasure. 
A  man  w  ould  think  now  these  were  worthy  matters ; 
Here's  a  shoeing-horn  chain  gilt  over,  how  it  zcenteth, 
Worse  tlian  the  dirty  mouldy  heels  it  serv'd  for; 
And  here's  another  of  a  lesser  value, 
So  little  I  would  shame  to  tie  my  dog  in't. 
These  are  my  jointure  ;  blush  and  ouve  a  labour. 
Or  these  else  will  blush  for  ye. 

Per.  A  fire  subtiie  ye,  are  ye  so  crafty  ? 

Estif,  Here's  a  goodly  jewel,  . 
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Did  not  you  win  this  at  Goletta,  captain  ? 

Or  took  it  in  the  field  tVom  some  brave  bashaw  ? 

See  how  it  sparkles -Like  an  old  lady's  eyes; 

"*'  And  fills  each  room  with  light  like  a  close  landiorR, 
This  would  do  rarely  in  an  abbey  window, 
**  To  cozen  pilgrims." 

Fe7\  Pr'ythee  leave  prating. 

Estif.  And  here's  a  chain  of  whiting5  eyes  fur  pearl?, 
A  mi!£sel-monger  w'ould  have  made  a  better. 

Per.  Nay,  pr'ythee  wife,  my  clothes,  my  clothes. 

Est  if.  I'll  tell  ye, 
Your  clotlres  are  parallels  to  tliese,  all  counterfeit. 
Put  these  and  them  on,  you're  a  man  of  copper, 
*'   A  kind  of  candlestick,'' 
A  ccpper^  a  copper  captain]  these  yoii   thought,  my 

husband. 
To  have  cozen'd  me  withal,  but  I  am  quit  with  you. 

Per.  Is  there  no  house  then,  nor  no  grounds  about  it? 
No  plate  nor  hangings  ? 

Estif.  There  are' none,  sweet  husband. 
Shadow  for  shadow  is  as  equal  justice. 

\_Pcrez  sings — Estif  sings  ^ 
Can  you  rail  now?   Pray  put  your  fury  up,  sir, 
And  speak  great  words,  you  are  a  soldier,  thnnder. 

Per.  1  will  speak  little,  I  haveplay'd  the  fool, 
And  so  I  am  i-evvarded. 

Estif   You  have  spoke  well,  sir; 
And  now  I  see  you're  so  conformable,  120 

I'll  heighten  you  again,-    Go  to  vour  house. 
They're  packing  to  be  gone,  you  must  sup  there, 
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I'll  meet  you,  and  bring  clothes  and  clean  linen  afier^ 
i  And  all  things  shall  be  well.    I'll  colt  you. omre  raore^ 
And  teach  you  to  bring  copper. . 

Per.  Tell  me  one  thing, 
1  do  beseech  thee  tell  n.e  truth,  wife  ; 
However,  I  fcrgive  thee,;  art  thou  honest? 
The  beldam  swcre 

Estif.  1  bid-her  tell  you  so,  sir. 
It  was^my  plot ;  alas,  my  credulous  husband  j 
The  lady  told  yoil  too-: 

Per.  Most  strange  things  of  thee. 
• "  Lstif.  Still'tw^as  my  way,  and  all  to  try  your  suff  Vance, 
And  she  denied  the  house  ? 

Per.  She  knew  me  ncty 
-No,  jior  title  that  I  had, 

Estif'  'Twas  well-earned  J 
Ko  iTiore,  I'm  right  and  straight. 

Ptr.  I  would  believe  thee,  j^o 

rBut,  Heaven  knows,  howmyheartisi  will  ye  follow  nie? 

Eitif.  I'll  be  there  straigl-.t. 

Per.   I'm  fool'd,  yet  dare  not  find  it.      ~ F.xit  Perez. 

Euif.  Go,  silly  fool  ?  thou  may'st  be  a  good  soldier 
tn  open  fields,  Lut  for  our  private  service 
Thou  art  an  ass.     **  I'll  make  thee  so,  or  miss  else." 

£«/(??"  Cacafogo. 
I  Here  comes  another  trout  thaLl  must  tickle, 
L  And  tickle  daintily,  I've  lost  my  end  else. 
;,May  I  crave  your  leave,  sir  ? 

Caca.  Pr'ythce  teanswsi'd,  thoushalt  crr;ve  no  leave, 
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I'm  in  my  meditations,  do  not  vex  me, 
A  beaten  thing,  but  this  hour  a  most  bruis'd  thing, 
That  people  had  compassion  on,  "  it  look'd  so  : 
*'  The  next  Sir  Palmerin.     Here's  fine  proportion! 
"  An  ass,  and  then  an  elephant.     Sweet  justice  ! 
*'  There's  no  way  left  to  come  at  her  now,  no  craving, 
*<  If  money  could  come  near,  yet  I  would  pay  him;" 
I  have  a  mind  to  make  him  a  huge  cuckold, 
And  money  may  do  much  ;  a  thousand  ducats ! 
'Tis  but  the  letting  blood  of  a  rank  heir.  i6o 

Estif.  'Pray  you,  hear  me. 

Caca.  I  know  thou  hast  some  wedding-ring  to  pawn 
now. 
Of  silver  gilt,  with  a  blind  posy  in't  : 
"  Love  and  a  mill-horse  should  go  round  together  ;'* 
Or  thy  child's  whistle,  or  thy  squirrel's  chain. 
I'll  none  of  'em.     I  would  she  did  but  know  me. 
Or  would  this  fellow  had  but  use  of  money, 
^t'hat  I  might  come  in  any  way. 
Estif.  I'm  gone,  sir; 
And  I  shall  tell  the  beauty  sent  me  to  ye ; 

The  lady  Margaritta 

•  Caca.  Stay,  I  pr'ythee. 
What  is  thy  will  ?  I  turn  me  wholly  to  ye  ; 
And  talk«ow  till  thy  tongue  ake,  I  will  hear  ye. 
Estif.  She  would  entreat  you,  sir. 
Caca.  She  shall  coimP-and,'sir  ; 
Let  it  be  so  ;   I  beseech  thee,  my  sweet  gentlewoman, 
Do  not  forget  thyself. 

Estif.  She  does  command  then 
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I 'This  courtesy,  because  she  knows  you're  noble.     i8o 

Caca.  Your  mistress  by  the  way  i 
j      Estif.  My  natural  mistress. 
[  Upon  these  jewels,  sir,  they're  fair  and  rich, 
I  And  view  'em  right. 

Caca.  To  doubt  'em  is  an  heresy. 

Estif.  A  thousand  ducats  ;  'tis.upon  necessity 
Of  present  use;  her  husband,  sir,  is  stubborn. 

Caca.  Long  may  he  be  so. 

Estif.  She  desires  withal 
A  better  knowledge  of  your  parts  and  person, 
And  when  you  please  to  do  her  so  much  honour—-. 

Caca.  Come  let's  dispatch, 

Estif.  In  truth  I've  heard  her  say,  sir. 
Of  a  fat  man  she  has  not  seen  a  sweeter. 
But  in  this  business,  sir. 

Caca.  Let's  do  it  first, 
And  then  dispute ;  tlie  lady's  use  may  long  foi't. 

Estif.  AH  secrecy  she  would  desire.     She  told  me 
How  wise  you  are. 

Caca.  We  are  not  wise  to,  talk  thus.  200 

Carry  her  the  gold,  Til  lock  her  out  a  jewel 
Shall  sparkle  like  her  eyes,  and  thee  another. 
Come,  pr'ythee  come,  1  long  to  serve  the  lady ; 
Long  monstrously.     Now,  valour,  I  shall  meet  ye. 
You  that  dare  dukes. 

'"  Estif.  Green  goose,  you  are  now  in  sippets." 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE  If. 


A  Chamber.     Enter  the  Duke,  Sanchio,  Juan,  and 
Alonzo. 

Duke.  He  shall  not  have  his  will,  I  shall  prevent  him. 
I  have  a  toy  here  that  will  turn  the  tide, 
And  suddenly  and  strangely.     Here,  Don  Juan, 
Do  you  present  it  to  him. 

Juan.  I  am  commanded.  \_Exit. 

Duke.  A  fellow  founded  out  of  charity, 
"  And  moulded  to  the  height,  contemn  his  maker, 
*'  Curb  the  free  hand  that  fram'd  him!" 
It  must  not  be. 

San.  That  such  an  oyster-shell  should  hold  a  pearl, 
And  of  so  rare  a  price,  in  prison ! 
"  Was  she  made  to  be  the  matter  of  her  own  undoing, 
**  To  let  a  slovenly  unwieldy  fellow, 
**  Unruly  and  self-wili'd,  dispose  her  beauties?     220 
**  We  suffer  all,  sir,  in  this  sad  eclipse; 
* '  She  should  shine,  where  she  might  show  like  herself, 
**  An  absolute  sweetness,  to  comfort  those  admire  her^ 
*'  And  shed  her  beams  upon  her  friends. 
**  We  are  gull'd  all, 

**  And  all  the  world  will  grumble  at  your  parlence^ 
*'  If  she  be  ravish'd  thus.'' 

Duke.  Ne'er  fear  it,  Sancliio  ; 
We'll  have  her  free  again,  and  move  at  court 
In  her  clear  orb.     But  one  sweet  handsomeness 
To  bless  this  part  of  Spain,  and  have  that  slubber'd  ! 
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Alon.   'Tis  every  good  man's  cause,  and  we  must 

stir  in  it. 
Duke.  I'll  warrant  ye,  he  shall  be  glad  to  please  us, 
**  And  glad  to  share  too  j  we  shall  hear  anon 
**  A  new  song  from  him  ;  let's  attend  a  little.'* 

[Exeunt, 


SCENE  III. 

Another  Chamber.     Enter  Leon  and  Juan  with.  4 
Commhsion, 

Leon.  Col'nel,  I  am  bound  to  you  for  this  noble- 
ness. 
I  should  have  been  your  officer,  'tis  true,  sir  ; 
And  a  proud  man  I  should  have  been  to've  serv'd  you. 
'T  has  pleas'd  the  king,  out  of  his  boundless  favours. 
To  make  me  your  companion  :  this  commission  240 
Gives  me  a  troop  of  horse. 

Juan.  I  do  rejoice  at  it, 
And  am  a  glad  man  we  shall  gain  your  company. 
I'm  sure  the  king  knows  you  arc  newly  marrijed. 
And  out  of  that  respett  gives  you  more  time,  sir. 

Lton.  Within  four  days  I'm  gone,  so  he  commands 
me, 
And  'tis  not  mannerly  for  me  to  argue  it. 
The  time  grows  shorter  still — Are  your  o^oods  ready? 

Juan.  They  are  aboard. 

Leon.  Who  waits  there  ? 
Gi; 
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Enter  Servant. 

Ser,  Sir. 

Leon.   Do  you  hear,  ho  ?    Go  carry  this  unto  your 
mistress,  sir,        \ 
And  let  her  see  how  much  the  king  has  honour'd  me; 
Bid  her  be  lusty,  she  must  make  a  soldier.  ' 

Go,  take  down  all  the  hangings, 
And  pack  up  all  my  cloaths,  my  plate  and  jewels. 
And  all  the  furniture  that's  portable. 
Sir,  when  we  iie  in  garrison,  'tis  necessary 
We  keep  a  handsome  port,  for  the  king's  honour. 
And,  do  your  hear  ?  let  all  your  lady's  wardrobe  260 
Be  safely  placed  in  trunks  ;  they  must  along  too. 

Ser.   Whither  must  they  go,  sir  ? 

Leon.    To  the  wars,  Lorenzo. 

Ser.  Must  my  mistress  go,  sir  ? 

Leon.  Ay,  your  mistress,  and  you,  and  all  must  go. 
I  will  not  leave  a  turnspit  behind  me      > 
**  That  has  one  dram  of  spleen  against  a  Dutchman  :'* 
All  must  go. 

Ser.  Why  Pedro,  Vasco,  Diego,  come,  help  me,  boys. 

[Exit. 

Juan.  H'as  taken  a  brave  way  to  save  his  honour, 
**  And  cross  the  duke ;  now  I  shall  love  him  dearly." 
By  the  life  of  credit  thou'rt  a  noble  gentleman, 

Ent^r  Margaritta,  /ediy  two  Ladies. 

Leon.  Why  how  now,  wifcj  what,  sick  at  my  pre-- 
ferment  i 
This  is  not  kindly  done. 
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Mar.  No  sooner  love  ye, 
■  Love  ye  entirely,  sir,  brought  to  consider 
The  goodness  of  your  mind  and  mine  own  duty. 
But  lose  you  instantly,  be  divorc'd  from  ye  1 
This  is  a  cruelty.     I'll  to  the  king. 
And  tell  him  'tis  unjust  to  part  two  souls,  280 

Two  minds  so  nearly  mix'd. 

Leon.  By  no  means,  sweat-heart. 

Mar.  If  he  were  married  but  four  days,  as  I  am—. 

Leon.  He'd  hang  himself  the  fifth,  or  fly  his  country. 

Mar,  He'd  make  it  treason  for  that  tongue  that  dur?t 
But  talk  of  war,  or  any  thing  to  vex  him. 
You  shall  not  go. 

Leon.  Indeed  1  must,  sv/eet  wife. 
What,  should  I  lose  the  king  for  a  few  kisses  ? 
We'll  have  enough. 

Mar.  I'll  to  the  duke,  my  cousin;   he  shall  to  th' 
king. 

Leon.  He  did  me  this  great  office  j 
I  thank  his  grace  for't :   should  I  pray  him  now 
T'undo't  again  ?  Fie,  'twere  a  base  discredit. 

Mar.  Would  I  were  able,  sir,  to  bear  you  companyj 
How  willing  should  I  be  then,  and  how  merry ! 
I  will  not  live  alone. 

Leon.  Be  in  peace,  you  shall,  not.    [^Knocking  within. 

Mar.  What  knocking's  this  ?  Oh,  Heaven,  my  head! 
Why,  rascal, 
I  think  the  wars  begun  i'the  house  already.  300 

Lecn,  The  preparation  is,  they're  taking  down 
G  iij 
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And  packing  up  the  hangings,  plate,  and  jewels, 
And  all  those  furnitures  that  shall  befit  me 
When  I  lie  in  garrison. 

£Kffr  Lorenzo. 

Lor,  Must  the  coach  go  to,  sir  ? 

Leon,  How  v  ill  your  lady  pass  to  the  sea  else  easily  } 
We  shall  find  shipping  for't  there  to  transport  it. 

Mar.  I  go  ?   Alas ! 

Leon,  ril  have  a  main  care  of  ye : 
I  know  you  are  sickly,  he  shall  drive  the  easier. 
And  all  accommodation  shall  attend  ye. 

Mar.   Would  I  were  able. 

Leon.  Come,  I  warrant  ye. 
Am  not  I  with  ye,  sweet  ?   Are  her  clothes  packt  up, 
And  all  her  linen  ?  Give  your  maids  diredtion  : 
You  know  my  time's -but  short,  and  I'm  commanded. 

Mar.  Let  me  have  a  nurse. 
And  all  such  necessary  people  with  m€  ; 
An  easy  bark. 

Leon.  It  shall  not  trot,  I  warrant  ye;  320 

Curvet  it  may  sometimes. 

Mar.  I  am  with  child,  sir. 

Leon.  At  four  days  warning !     This  is  something 
speedy. 
Do  you  conceive  as  our  jennets  do,  with  a  west-wind? 
My  heir  u  ill  be  an  errant  fleet  one,  lady. 
**  I'll  swear  you  was  a  maid  when  I  first  lay  with  ye. 

«*  Mar.  Pray  do  not  iwear.  I  thought  I  was  a  maid 
too : 
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"  But  we  may  both  be  cozen 'd  in  that  point,  sir. 

**  Levn.  In  such  a  strait  point,  sure  I  cculd  not  err, 
madam. 

"  Juan.  This  is  another  tenderness  to  try  him. 
"  Fetch  her  up  now." 

Mar.  You  must  provide  a  cradle,  and  what  ?»iirou- 
bie'sthat! 

Leon.  The  sea  shall  rock  it ; 
*Tis  the  best  nurse  ;  'twill  roar  and  rock  together. 
A  swinging  storm  will  sing  you  such  a  lullaby  ! 

Mar.  Faith  let  me  stay:  I  shall  but  ihame  you,  sir. 

Leon,  An  you  were  a  thousand  shames  you  shall 
along  with  me : 
At  home  I'm  sure  you'd  prove  a  million. 
Every  man  carries  the  bundle  of  his  sins 
Upon  his  back  :  you  are  mine  ;   I'll  sweat  for  ye.  340 

Enter  Duke y  Alonzo,  and  ^X'SCVLio. 

Duke.  What,  sir,  preparing  for  your  noble  journey  ? 
'Tis  well,  and  full  of  care. 
I  saw  your  mind  was  wedded  to  the  war, 
And  knewyou'd  prove  some  good  man  for  your  country; 
Therefore,  fair  cousin,  with  your  getitle  pardon, 
I  got  this  place.     What,  mourn  at  his  advancement! 
You  are  to  blame  ;  he'll  come  again,  sweet  cousin  : 
Meantime,  like  sad  Penelope  and  sage, 
Among  your  maids  at  home,  and  housewifely — 

Leon.  No,  sir,  I  dare  not  leave  her  to  that  solitariness: 
She's  young,  and  grief  or  ill  news  from  those  quarters^ 
May  daily  cross  her :   she  shall  go  along,  sir. 
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Duke.  By  no  means,  captain. 

Leon.  By  all  means,  an't  please  ye. 

Diihe.  What,  take  a  young  and  tender-body'd  lady, 
"vnd  expose  her  to  those  dangers,  and  those  tumults! 
A  sickly  lady  too! 

Lc'on.  'Twill  make  her  well,  sir  ; 
There's  no  such  friend  to  health  as  wholesome  travel. 

5^;?.  Away,  it  must  not  be.  36a 

Alon.  It  ought  not,  sir. 

00  hurry  her  I   It  is  not  humane,  captain. 

Duke.  I  cannot  blame  her  tears Fright  her  with 

tempests. 
With  thunder  of  the  war ! 

1  dare  swear  if  she  were  able 

Lecn.  She's  most  able  : 
And,  pray  ye,  swear  not :  she  must  go,  there's  no 

remedy : 
Nor  greatness,  nor  the  trick  you  had  to  part  us. 
Which  smells  too  rank,  too  open,  too  evident, 
Shall  hinder  me.     Had  she  but  ten  hours  life, 
Nay  less,  but  two  hours,  I  would  have  her  with  me ; 
I  would  not  leave  her  fame  to  so  much  ruin. 
To  such  a  desolation  and  discredit,  as 
Her  weakness  and  yourliot  will  wou'd  work  her  to. 
Fie^JiejJ'or  skame! 

Enter  Perez. 
What  mask  is  this  now  ? 

More  tropes  and  figures  to  abuse  my  sufF'rancc ! 
What  cousin's  this  ? 
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Juan.  Michael  Van  Owle,  how  dost  thou  ? 
In  what  dark  barn,  or  tod  of  aged  ivy,  380 

Hast  thou  lain^hid  ? 

Per.  Things  must  both  ebb  and  flow,  colonel, 
And  people  must  conceal  and  shine  again. 
You're  welcome  hither,  as  your  friend  may  say,  gen- 
tlemen ; 
A  pretty  house,  ye  see,  handsomely  seated. 
Sweet  and  convenient  walks,  the  waters  crystal. 

Alon,  He's  certain  mad. 

Juan.  As  mad  as  a  French  taylor,  that 
Has  nothing  in  his  head  but  ends  of  fustians. 

Per.  I  see  yoit're  packing  now,  my  gentle  cousin. 
And  my  wife  told  me  I  should  find  it  so  ; 
'Tis  true  I  do  :  you  were  merry  when  1  was  last  here; 
But  'twas  your  will  to  try  my  patience,  madam, 
I'm  sorry  that  my  swift  occasions 
Can  let  you  take  your  pleasure  here  no  longer ; 
Yet  I  would  have  you  think,  my  honoured  cousin. 
This. house,  and  all  I  have,  are  all  your  servants. 

Leon,  What  house,   what  pleasure,  sir  ?   what  do 
you  mean  ? 
•''    Per.  You  hold  the  jest  so  stiff,  'twill  prove  discour- 
teous. 
This  liouse,  I  mean;  the  pleasures  of  this  place.    4C0 
.  Leon.   And  what  of  them  ?    '^ 

Per.  They're  mine,  sir,  and  you  know  it  : 
My  wife's,  I  mean,  and  so  conferr'd  upon  me. 
The  hangings,  sir,  I  must  entreat  your  servants, 
That  are  so  busy  in  their  offices, 
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Again  to  minister  to  their  right  uses. 

I  shall  take  view  o'  th'  plate  anon,  and  furnitures 

That  are  of  unde;-  place.    You're  merry  still,  cousin. 

And  of  a  pleasant  constitution  : 

Men  of  great  fortunes  make  their  mirths  ad  placilum, 

Leon.  Pr'ythee,  good  stubborn  wife,  tell  me  direftly; 
Good  evil  wife,  leave  fooling,  and  tell  me  honestly. 
Is  this  my  kinsman  ? 

Mar^  I  can  tell  ye  nothing. 

Leon.  I've  many  kinsmen,  but  so  mad  a  one, 
And  so  fantastic- — -^ all  the  house  ? 

Per,  All  mine, 
And  all  within  it.     I  will  not  bate  you  an  ace  on't. 
Can't  you  receive  a  noble  courtesy, 
And  quietly  and  handsomely  as  ye  ought,  coz,       420: 
But  you  must  ride  o'  the  top  on't? 

Leon.  Canst  thou  fight  ? 

Per.  I'll  tell  ye  presently  ?  I  could  have  done,  sir. 

Leon.  For  you  must  law  and  claw  before  ye  get  it. 

Juan.  Away,  no  quarrels. 

Leon.  Now  I  am  more  temperate, 
I'll  have  it  prov'd  you  were  ne'er  yet  in  Bedlam ; 
Never  in  love,  for  that's  a  lunacy ; 
No  great  'state  left  ye,  that  ye  never  look'd  for. 
Nor  cannot  manage,  that's  a  rank  distemper ; 
That  you  were  christen'd,  and  who  answered  for  you, , 
And  then  I  yield Do  but  look  at  him. 

Per.  He  has  half  persuaded  me  I  was  bred  i'  th'  moon: 
I  have  ne'er  a  brush  at  my  breech — Are  not  we  both 
mad  ? 
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And  is  not  this  a  fantastic  house  we  are  in, 

And  all  a  dream  we  do  ?  Will  you  walk  out  ? 

And  if  I  do  not  beat  thee  presently 

Into  a  sound  belief  as  sense  can  give  thee, 

Brick  me  into  that  wall  there  for  a  chimney-piece, 

And  say,  I  was  one  o'  th'  Caesars  done  by  a  seal-cutter. 

Leon,  ril  talk  no  more  ;  come,  we'll  away  imme- 
diately. 441 

Mar.  Why  then  the  house  is  his,  and  all  that's  in  it: 
I'll  give  away  my  skin,  but  I'll  undo  ye  : 
I  gave  it  to  his  wife.    You  must  restore,  sir; 
And  make  a  new  provision. 

Per.  Am  I  mad,  now, 
Or  am  I  christen'd  ?  You,  my  Pagan  cousin. 
My  mighty  Mahound  kinsman,  what  quirk  now  ? 
Vou  shall  be  welcome  all.     I  hope  to  see,  sir, 
Vour  grace  here,  and  my  coz :  we  are  all  soldiers, 
And  must  do  naturally  for  one  another, . 

Duke.  Are  you  blank  at  this  ?  Then  I  must  tellye,  sir, 
V'e've  no  command  ;  now  you  may  go  at  pleasure, 
And  ride  your  ass  troop.    **  'Twas  a  trick  I  used 
*  To  try  your  jealousy,  upon  entreaty, 
'•*  And  saving  of  your  wife." 

Leon.  All  this  not  moves  me, 
vlor  stirs  my  gall,  nor  alters  my  affections, 
ifou  have  more  furniture,  more  liouses,  lady, 
And  rich  ones  too  ;  I  \w\\\  make  bold  w  ith  those  ;  460 
\nd  you  have  land  i'  th'  Indies,  as  I  take  it ; 
L  hitlier  we'll  go,  and  view  a  while  those  clim^.tes. 
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Visit  your  factors  there,  that  may  betray  ye. 
*Tis  done,  we  must  go. 

Mar,  Now  thou'rt  a  brave  gentleman  ; 
And  by  this  sacred  light  I  love  thee  dearly.  Hark  ye,  sir. 
The  house  is  none  of  yours;  I  did  but  jest,  sir; 
Ydu  are  no  coz  of  mine  ;  I  beseech  ye,  vanisli. 
**  I  tell  you  plain,  you  have  no  more  right  tlian  he 
"  Has,  that  senseless  thing.  Your  wife  has  once  more 

fool'd  ye,  sir. 
**  Go  ye  and  consider." 

Lec7i.  Good -morrow,  my  sweet  Mahound  cousin. 
You  are  welcome — welcome  all — my  cousin  too — 
We  are  soldiers,  and  should  naturally  do  for  one  another. 

Per.   By  this  hand  she  dies  for't, 
Or  any  man  that  speaks  for  her. 
*'  These  are  fine  toys.''  \^Exit  Perez. 

Mar.  Let  me  request  you  stay  but  one  poor  month ; 
You  shall  have  a  commission,  and  I'll  go  too. 
Give  me  but  will  so  far.  480 

Leon.  Well,  I  will  try  y'e. 
Good-morrow  to  your  grace  ;  we've  private  business* 

*'  Duke.  If  I  miss  thee  again,  I'm  an  arrant  bungler. 

**  Juan.  Thou  shalt  have  my  command,  and  I'll; 
march  under  thee, 
"  Nay,  be  thy  boy,  before  thou  shalt  be  baffled  ; 
*'  Thou  art  so  brave  a  fellow. 

"  Alon.  I  have  seen  visions."  \_ExCiint. 
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ACT  V.     SCENE  I. 


Margaritta'5  House.     Enter  Leon,  zuith  a  letteTj 
and  ]VIargaritta. 

,  **  Leon. 

Come  hither,  wife.     Do  you  know  tliis  hand  ? 
"  Mar.  I  do,  sir;  'tis  Estifania's,  that  was  once  n.y 

woman. 
"  Leon.  She  writes  to  me  here,  that  one  CacafoifO, 
*'  An  usuring  jeweller's  son,  I  know  the  rascal, 
*'  Is  mortally  fallen  in  love  with  you. 

**  Mar,  He  is  a  monster;  deliver  me  from  mountains.    - 
<*  Leon.  Do  you  go  a  birding  for  all  sorts  of  people? 
**  And  this  evening  will  come  to  ye,  and  shew  ye  jewels, 
'**  And  offers  any  thing  to  get  access  to  you. 
**  If  I  can  make  or  sport  or  profit  on  him, 
*'  (For  he  is  fit, for  both)  she  bids  me  use  him, 
*'  .And  so  I  will.     Be  you  conformable,  and  follow- 
but  my  will. 
*'  Mar.  I  shall  not  fail,  sir. 

"  Leon.  Will  the  duke  come  again,  do  you  think  ? 
"  Mar.  No,  sure,  sir.  '  • 

*'  H'as  now  no  policy  to  bring  him  hither. 

"  Leon.  Nor  bring  you  to  him,  if  my  wit  hold,  fair 
wife. 
"  Let*s  in  to  dinner."  \_Exeunt, 
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SCENE  II. 


.  A  Street.     F.nttr  Perez. 
Per,  Had  I  but  lungs  enough  to  bawl  sufficiently, 
1  hat  all  the  queans  in  Christendoni  might  hear  me. 
That  men  might  run  away  from  the  contagion,        21. 
I  had  my  wish.    Would  it  were  made  high  treason, 
Most  infinite  high,  for  any  man  to  marry  ; 
I  mean,  for  a  man  that  would  live  handsomely. 
And  like  a  gentleman  in's  wits  and  credit. 
What  torments  shall  I  put  her  to  ?  *'  Phalaris'  bull  now? 
<*  Pox!  thev  love  bulling  too  well,  tho'  they  smoke 

for't." 
Cut  her  in  pieces,  every  piece  will  live  still, 
And  ever}-  morsel  of  her  will  do  mischief. 
They  have  so  many  lives,  there's  no  hanging  of  Vm; 
They  are  too  light  to  drown,  they're  cork  and  feaihersj 
To  burn  too  cold,  they  live  like  salamanders  : 
Under  huge  heaps  of  stones  to  bury  her, 
And  so  depress  her  as  they  did  the  giants, 
She  will  move  under  mere  than  built  old  Babe',        ; 
I  must  destroy  her. 

Enter  Cacafogo,  with  a  casket. 

Caca.  Be  cozen'd  by  a  thing  of  clouts!  a  she  moth, 
That  every  silkman's  shop  breeds !  To  be  cheated, 
And  of  a  thousand  ducats,  by  a  whim- wham ! 

Per.  Who's  that  is  cheated  ?    Speak  apain,   thou 
visien.  40 
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But  art  thou  cheated  ?  Minister  some  comfort. 
Tell  me,  I  conjure  thee,  "  art  thou  cheated  bravely  ? 
*'  Come,  pr'ythee  come  ;  art  thou  so  pure  a  coxcomb, 
**  To  be  undone  ?  Do  not  dissemble  with  me.'* 

Caca.  Then  keep  thy  circle : 
For  I'm  a  spirit  wild  that  flies  about  thee ; 
And,  whosoe'er  thou  art,  if  thou  be'sthuman, 
I'd  let  thee  plainly  know,  I'm  cheated  damnably. 

Per.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Caca.  Dost  thou  laugh  ?    Damnably,  I  say,  most 
damnably. 

Per.  By  whom,  good  spirit?  Speak,  speak!  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Caca.  I'll  utter ;  laugh  till  thy  lungs  crack  ;  by  a 
rascal  woman ! 
>**  A  lewd,  abominable,  and  plain  woman!'* 

I  Dost  thou  laugh  still  > 
Per.  I  must  laugh,  pr'ythee  pardon  me, 

II  shall  laugh  terribly. 
Caca.  1  shall  be  angry, 

Terribly  angry;  I  have  cause. 

Per.  That's  it ; 
'And  'tis  no  reason  but  thou  shouldst  be  angry,         60 
"Angry  at  heart ;  yet  I  must  laugh  still  at  thee. 
-By  a  woman  cheated  I   Art  sure  it  was  a  woman  ? 

Caca.JslmW  break  thy  head;  my  valour  itches  at  thee. 

Per.  It  is  no  matter.    By  a  woman  cozen 'd, 
'A  real  woman  ! 

Caca.  By  a  real  devil. 
Plague  of  her  jewels,  and  her  copper  chains, 
How  rank  they  smell. 

H  ij 
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Per.  Sweet,  cozen'd  sir,  let's  see  them. 
1  have  been  cheated  too,  T  would  have  you  note  that  j 
And  lewdly  cheated,  by  a  woman  also, 
A  scurvy  woman.     I  am  undone,  sweet  sir. 
Therefore  I  must  have  leave  to  laugh, 

Caca.  Pray  ye  take  it ; 
You  are  the  merriest  undone  man  in  Europe. 
What  need  we  fiddles,  bav;dy  songs,  and  sherry. 
When  our  own  miseries  can  make  us  merry  ? 

Per,  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
I've  seen  these  jewels :  what  a  notable  pennyworth 
Have  you  had !  You  will  not  take,  sir,  80 

Some  twenty  ducats — 

Caca,  Thou'rt  deceiv'd;  I  will  take— — 

**  Per.  To  clear  your  bargain,  now. 

"  Caca.  I'll  take  some  ten," 
Some  any  thing,  some  half  ten,  half  a  ducat. 

Per.  An  excellent  lapidary  set  these  stones,  sure  : 
D'ye  mark  their  waters  ? 

Caca.  Qnjcksand  choak  their  waters. 
And  her's  that  brought  them  too :  but  I  shall  find  her, 
'    Per.  And  so  shall  I,  I  hope ;  but  do  not  hurt  her, 
**  If  you  had  need  of  cozening,  as  you  may  have, 
**  (For  such  gross  natures  will  desire  it  often, 
*'  'Tis,  at  sometimes  too,  a  fine  variety}'* 
You  cannot  find  in  all  this  kingdom, 
A  woman  that  can  cozen  ye  so  neatly. 
She  has  taken  half  mine  anger  offwith  this  trick.  [^Ex^, 

Caca.  If  I  were  valiant  now,  I'd  kill  this  fellovy, 
I've  money  enough  lies  by  me,  at  a  pinch, 
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To  pay  for  twenty  rascals  lives  that  vex  me.  gg 

I'll  to  this  lady ;  there  I  shall  be  satisfied.  [Exit, 

SCENE  III. 


A  Street.     Enter  Perez  and  Estifania,  meeting. 

Per.  Why,  how  dar'st  thou  meet  me  again,  thou 
rebel. 
And  know'st  how  thou  hast  us'd  me  thrice,  thou  rascal? 
Were  there  not  ways  enough  to  fly  my  vengeance, 
'  No  holes  nor  vaults  to  hide  thee  from  mv  fury, 
But  thou  must  meet  me  face  to  face  to  kill  ihee? 
I  would  not  seek  thee  to  destroy  thee  willingly, 
But  now  thou  com'st  t'  invite  me,  com'st  upon  me. 
How  like  a  sheep-biting  rogue,  taken  i'  the  manner, 
And  ready  for  a  halter, dost  thou  look  now?  • 
Thou  hast  a  hanging  look,  thou  scurvy  thing ! 
Hast  ne'er  a  knife, 

Nor  e'er  a  string  to  lead  thee  to  Elysium? 
Be  there  no  pitiful  'pothecaries  in  this  town, 
That  have  compassion  upon  wretched  women, 
That  dare  administer  a  dram  of  ratsbane. 
But  thou  must  fall  to  me  ? 

Estif.  I  know  you've  mercy. 

Per.  If  I  had  tons  of  mercy  thou  deserv'st  none. 
What  new  tricks  now  a-foot,  and  what  new  houses 
Have  you  i'  the  air?  What  orchards  in  apparition  ? 
What  can'st  thou  say  for  thy  life  ?  lax 

Estif,  Little  or  nothing. 
Hii; 
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I  know  you'll  kill  me,  and  I  know  'tis  useless 

To  beg  for  mercy.     Pray  let  me  draw  ray  book  out. 

And  pray  a  little,  ^ 

Per.  Do,  a  very  little  ; 
For  I  have  farther  business  than  thy  killing. 
I  have  money  yet  to  borrow.  Speak  when  you're  ready. 

Estif.  Now,  now,  sir,  now  \Shews  a pistoL 

Come  on.     Do  you  start  off  from  me  ? 
Do  you  sweat,  great  captain?  Have  you  seen  a  spirit? 

Per.  Do  you  wear  guns  ? 

Estif.  I  am  a  soldier's  wife,  sir, 
,  And  by  that  privilege  I  may  be  arm'd. 
Now,  what's  the  news  ?    And  let's  discourse  more 

friendly. 
And  talk  of  our  affairs  in  peace. 

Per.  Let  me  see, 
Pr'ythee  let  me  see  thy  gun  ;  'tis  a  very  pretty  one. 

Esiif.  No,  no,  sir,  you  shall  feel. 

Per.  Hold,  hold,  ye  villain!  what,  would  you     140 
Kill  your  own  husband  ? 

Estif.  Let  mine  own  husband  tlien, 
Be  in's  own  wits.  There,  there's  a  thousand  ducats. 
Who  must  provide  for  you  ?  And  yet  you'll  kill  me. 

Per.  I  will  not  hurt  thee  for  ten  thousand  millions, 

Eitif.  When  will  you  redeem  your  jewels  I  I  have 
pawn'd  'em. 
You  see  for  what  we  must  keep  touch. 

P^r.  I'll  kiss  thee; 
And  ^et  as  many  more,  Til  make  thee  famous. 
Had  we  the  house  now  \ 
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Eitif.  Come  along  with  mej 
if  that  be  vanish'd,  there  be  more  to  liire,  sir. 
Per.  I  see  I  am  an  ass  when  thou  art  near  hie. 

\_Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV. 

A  Chamber.     Enter  Leon  and  Margaritta. 
■    Leon.  Come,  we'll  away  unto  your  country  house. 
And  there  we'll  learn  to  live  contentedly. 
This  place  is  full  of  charge,  and  full  of  hurry; 
No  part  of  sweetness  dwells  about  these  cities, 

Mar.  Whither  you  will,  I  wait  upon  your  pleasure  : 
Live  in  a  hollow  tree,  sir,  Til  live  with  ye. 

Leon,   Ay,  now  you  strike  a  harmony,  a  true  one, 
When  your  obedience  waits  upon  your  husband.  161 
Why,  now  I  doat  upon  you,  loye  ye  dearly; 
And  my  rough  nature  falls,  like  roaring  streams. 
Clearly  and  sweetly  into  your  embraces. 
Oh,  what  a  jewel  is  a  woman  excellent, 
A  wise,  a  virtuous,  and  a  noble  woman! 
*'  When  we  meet  such,  v.e  bear  our  stamps  on  both 

sides, 
**  And  through  the  world  we  hold  our  current  virtues. 
•*  Alone  we  are  single  medals,  only  faces, 
"  And  wear  our  fortunes  out  in  useless  shadows.*' 
Command  you  now,  and  ease  me  of  that  trouble 
i'U  be  as  humble  to  you  as  a  servant. 
Bid  whom  you  please,  invite  your  noble  friends, 
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They  shall  be  welcome  all,  now  experience 
Has  bound  you  fast  unto  the  chain  of  goodness. 
[Clashing  swords,  a  cry  wit/izn.']  Down  with  their  swords! 
What  noise  is  this?  what  dismal  cry? 

Mar.  *Tis  loud  too. 
Sure  there's  some  mischief  done  i'  th'  street;  look  out 
there. 

Leon.  Look  out,  and  help.  x8o 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Oh,  sir,  the  duke  Medina 

Leon.  What  of  the  duke  Medina? 

Scr.  Oh,  sweet  gentleman  is  almost  slain! 

Mar.  Away,  away,  and  help  him ; 
All  the  house  help.  [^Exit  Servant. 

Leon.  How!  slain?  Why,  Margaritta, 
Wife,  sure  some  new  device  they  have  a  foot  again. 
Some  trick  upon  my  credit ;  I  shall  meet  it. 
I'd  rather  guide  a  ship  imperial. 
Alone,  and  in  a  storm,  than  rule  one  woman. 

Enter  Duke^  SANCHfO,  Alonzo,  and  Servant. 

Mar.  How  came  you  hurt,  sir? 

Dvke.  I  fell  out  with  my  friend,  the  noble  colonel. 
My  cause  was  naught,  for  'twas  about  your  honour  j 
And  he  that  wrongs  the  innocent  ne'er  prospers, 
*'    And  he  has  left  me  thus ;"  for  charity, 
Lend  me  a  bed  to  ease  my  tortur'd  body. 
That  ere  I  perish  I  may  shew  my  penitence. 
I  fear  I'm  slain. 
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Leon.  N^elp,  gentlemen,  to  carry  him. 
There  shall  be  nothing  in  this  house,  my  lord,      200 
But  as  your  own. 
Duke.  I  thank  ye,  noble  sir. 

Lcon»  To  bed  with  him  j  and,  wife,  give  your  at- 
tendance. 
[^Exeunt  Duke^  San.  Alon.  Marg.  and  Servant, 

Enter  ]vA^* 

Leon.  Afore  me, 
*Tis  rarely  counterfeited. 

Juan.  True,  it  is  so,  sir? 
•'  And  take  you  heed  this  last  blow  do  not  spoil  ye.*' 
We  is  not  hurt,  only  we  made  a  scuffle. 
As  tho'  we  purpos'd  anger :  that  same  scratch, 
On's  hand  he  took,  to  colour  all,  and  draw  compassion, 
1  hat  he  might  get  into  your  house  more  cunningly. 
I  must  not  stay  ;  stand  now,  and  you're  a  brave  fellow, 

Leon.  I  thank  ye,  noble  colonel,  and  I  honour  ye. 
,  Kever  be  quiet !  [  Exit  Juan. 

Enter  Margaritta. 

Mar.  He's  most  desperate  ill,  sir;     * 
I  do  not  think  these  ten  months  will  recover  him. 
Leon.   Does  he  hire  my  house  to  play  the  fool  in, 
Or  does  it  stand  on  fairy  ground  ?  We're  haunted. 
Are  all  men  and  their  wives  troubled  with  dreams 
thus? 
Mar.  What  ail  you,  sir?  22» 

'       Lecn.  Nay,  v\hat  ail  you,  sweet  wife. 
To  put  these  daily  pastimes  on  rny  patience  ? 
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What  dost  thou  see  in  me,  that  I  should  suffer  this  ? 

**  Have  I  not  done  my  part  like  a  true  husband, 

**  And  paid  some  desperate  debts  you  never  look'd 

for? 
**  Mar,  You  have  done  h^dsomely,  I  must  confess, 
sir. 

<*  Leon.  Have  I  not  kept  thee  waking  like  a  hawk, 
**  And  watch'd  thee  with  delights,  to  satisfy  thee, 
**  The  very  tithes  of  which  had  won  a  widow  ?" 

Mar.  Alas,  I  pity  ye, 

Leon.  Thou'lt  make  me  angry  ; 
Thou  never  saw'st  me  mad  yet. 

Mar.  You  are  always ; 
You  carry  a  kind  of  bedlam  still  about  ye. 

Leon.  If  thou  pursu'st  me  farther,  I  run  stark  mad. 
If  you  have  more  hurt  dukes,  or  gentlemen, 
To  lie  here  on  your  cure,  I  shall  be  desperate. 
I  know  the  trick,  and  you  shall  feel  I  know  it. 
Are  ye  so  hot  that  no  hedge  can  contain  ye  ? 
I'll  have  thee  let  blood  in  all  the  veins  about  thee; 
I'll  have  thy  thoughts  found  too,  and  have  them  open'd. 
Thy  spirits  purg'd,  for  those  are  they  that  fire  ye. 
The  maid  shall  be  thy  mistress,  thou  the  maid, 
And  all  her  servile  labours  thou  shalt  reach  at, 
And  go  through  cheerfully,  or  else  sleep  empty, 
That  maid  shall  lie  by  me,  to  teach  you  duty  ; 
You  in  a  pallet  by,  to  humble  ye. 
And  grieve  for  what  you  lose,  thou  foolish^  zoickedwoman. 

Mar.  I've  lost  myself,  sir. 
And  all  that  was  my  base  self,  disobedience :   \_Kneels, 
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,  My  wantonness,  my  stubbornness  I've  lost  too. 

And  now,  by  that  pure  f.<ith  good  wives  are  crown'd 
!  with, 

1  By  your  own  nobleness — 

Leon.   Beware,  beware have  you  no  fetch  now? 

Mar.   Nof  by  my  repentancet  no. 

Leon.  And  art  thou  truly,  truly  honest? 

Mar.    These  tears  will  shew  it. 

Leon.  I  take  you  up,  and  wear  you  next  my  heart : 
See  you  be  worth  it. 

\  Enter  Altea. 

i  Now,  what  with  you  ?  9.60 

Alt.  I  come  to  tell  m.y  lady, 
There  is  a  fulsome  fellow  would  fain  speak  wih  her. 

Leon.  'Tis  Cacafogo  ;  keep  him  from  the  duke, 
The  duke  from  him  ;  anon  he'll  yield  us  laughter. 

Alt.  Where  is  it,  please  you,  that  we  shall  detain  him? 
:  He  seems  at  war  with  reason,  full  of  wine. 

Leon.   To  the  cellar  with  hi    ,  'tis  the  drunkard's  den, 
Fit  cover  for  such  beasts.     Should  he  be  resty. 
Say  l^m  at  ho,ne  ;  unwieldy  as  he  is, 
\  He'll  creep  into  an  augre-hcle  to  shun  me. 

Alt.   I'll  dispose  him  there.  [Exit. 

Leon.  Now,  Margaritta,  comes  your  trial  on  : 
JThe  c'r.ke  expefts  you  ;  acquit  yourself  to  him  ; 
I  put  ycu  to  the  test ;  you  have  my  trust, 
My  confidence,  my  love. 

Mar.  I  will  deserve  'em.  \_Exit. 

Leon,  My  work  is  dcic,  and  new  my  h-iari^s  at  ease. 
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I  read  in  cu^ry  looky  she  vicajis  me  fairly  \ 

And  nobly  shall  my  love  reward  her  for'' t. 

He  who  betrays  his  rights,  the  husband's  rights,  280 

7b  pride  and  wantonness  ;  or  who  denies 

AffcBion  to  the  heart  he  has  subdu'd. 

Forfeits  his  claim  to  manhood  and  Inimanity.  [Exit. 

*  SCENE  V. 


A  Chamber*     Duke  discovered  in  a  Night-gown. 
Duke.  Why,  now  this  is  most  excellent  invention. 
I  shall  succed,  spite  of  this  huffing  husband, 
I  can  but  smile  to  tliink  most  wary  spouses 
The  soonest  are  deceiv'd. 

Erdcr  MaRGARITTA. 
Who's  there  ?  My  love  ? 

Mar.  'Tis  I,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Are  you  alone,  sweet  friend  ? 

Mar.    Alone,  and  come  to  enquire  how  your  wounds 
are. 

Duke.  I  have  none,  lady ;  not  a  hurt  about  me ; 
My  damages  £  did  but  counterfeit, 
And  feign'd  the  quarrel  to  enjoy  you,  lady. 
I  am  as  lusty  and  as  full  of  health. 
As  high  in  blood 

*  This  scene  is  entirely  altered  for  representation  ;  as  there 
was  no  possibility  of  distinguishing  the  v?.riations  froiTi  the  ori-i 
ginal,  it  wxi  thgnght  necessar^f  to  omit'it  In  order  to  prevent 
confuiion. 
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Mar.  As  low  in  blood,  you  mean : 
Dishonest  thoughts  debase  the  greatest  birth  ; 
The  man  that  ads  unworthily,  tho'  ennobled 

Sullies  his  honour. 

'  300 

Duke,  Nay,  nay,  my  Margaritta ; 

Come  to  my  couch,  and  there  let's  lisp  love's  lan^age. 
Mar.  Would  you  take  that  which  I've  no  rfght^to 
give? 
Steal  wedlock's  properly ;  and  in  his  house. 
Beneath  the  roof  of  him  that  entertains  you, 
Would  you  his  wife  betray  ?--Will  you  become 
Th'  ungrateful  viper,  who,  restor'd  to  life, 
Venom'd  the  breast  which  sav'd  him  ? 
Duke.  Leave  these  dull  thoughts  to  mortifying  pe- 
nance J 
Let  us,  while  love  is  lusty,  prove  its  power. 

Mar.  Ill  wishes,  once,  my  lord,  my  mind  debas'd  : 
You  found  my  weakness,  wanted  to  ensnare  it ; 
Shameful,  J  own  my  fault,  but  'tis  repented. 
No  more  the  wanton  Margaritta  now, 
But  the  chaste  wife  of  Leon.     His  great  merit, 
His  manly  tenderness,  his  noble  nature. 
Commands  from  me  affection  in  return, 
Pure  as  esteem  can  offer.     He  has  won  me  ; 
[  owe  him  all  my  heart.  o^^ 

Duke.  Indeed,  fair  lady, 
rhis  jesting  well  becomes  a  sprightly  beauty, 
.ove  prompts  to  celebrate  sublimer  rights.' 
^o  more  memento's  ;   let  me  press  you  to  me, 
Vnd  stifle  with  my  kisses 
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Mar,  Nay,  then,  within,  there  I 

Enter  Leon,  Juan,  Alonzo,  and  Sanchio. 

Leon,  Did  you  cally  my  zDtfe 'y  or  you,  my  lord? 
Was  it  your  grace  that  wanted  mt  ? — No  answer  I 
How  do  you,  my  good  lord  ?  What,  out  of  bed! 
Methinks  you  look  but  poorly  on  this  matter. 
Has  my  wife  wounded  you  ?  You  were  well  before. 

Duke.  More  hurt  than  ever;  spare  your  reproach  j 
I  feel  too  much  already. 

Leon.  /  see  it  sir — And  now  your  grace  shall  knowy 
1  can  as  readily  pardon  as  revenge. 
Be  comforted',  all  is  forgotten. 

Duke.  I  thank  you,  sir* 

Leon.  Wife,  you  are  a -right  one  j 
And  now,  with  unknown  nations  I  dare  trust  ye. 

Juan.  No  more  feign'd  fights,  my  lord,  they  nevei 
prosper. 

Enter  Lorenzo. 

Lor.  Please you^  sir,  3^ 

IVe  cannot  keep  this  gross  fat  man  in  order  : 
He  swears  heHl  have  admittance  to  my  lady. 
And  reds  about  and  clamours  most  outrageously, 

Leon.  Let  him  come  up — Wife,  here's  another  suitor 
We  forgot ;  h^as  been  sighing  in  the  cellar. 
Making  my  casks  his  mistresses. 
Will  your  grace  permit  us  to  produce  a  rival? 

Duke.  No  more  on  that  thane,  I  request.  Den  Lecn. 
1 
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Leon.  Here  comes  the  porpus  ;  he's  devilisli  drunk. 
Let  me  stand  by. 

Enter  Cacafogo  drunk. 

Caca.  Where  is  my  bona  roba  ?  Oh,  yov^re  all  here. 
Why  J  I  don'' t  fear  snap-dragons — Impotential^  powerfully 
potiorCd — /  can  drink  with  Heclor^  and  beat  him  too.  Then 
what  care  I  for  captains  ;  Vm  full  of  Greek  wine,  the  true^ 
ancient  courage, — Sweet  Mrs.  Margarittaf  let  me  kiss  thu 
—  Your  kisses  shall  pay  me  for  his  kicking, 

Leon.  What  would  you  ? 

Caca.  Sir  ! 

Leon.  Lead  off" the  wretch. 

Duke.  Mostflthyfgurey  truly,  gCe 

Caca.  Filthy  !  Oh^  you're  a  prince ;  yet  I  can  iuy  all  of 
yoUy  your  wives  and  all. 

Juan.  Sleepj  and  be  silent. 

Caca.  Speak  you  to  your  creditors,  good  Captain  Half- 
pay; 
Vll  not  take  thy  pawn  in. 

Leon.  Which  of  the  butts  is  thy  mistress  ? 

Caca.  Butt  in  thy  belly. 

Leon.  There  are  two  in  thine,  I'm  sure,  it  is  grown 
so  monstrous, 

Caca.  Butt  in  thy  face. 

Leon.  Go,  carry  him  to  sleep  ;  [^^^  Caca, 

"  When  he  is  sober,  let  him  out  to  rail. 
Or  hang  himself;  there  will  be  no  loss  of  him. 
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Enter  Perez  and  Estifania 

Lton.  Who's  this  ;  my  Mahound  cousin  ? 

Ptr.  Good  sir, 'tis  very  good:  would  Td  a  house  too, 
For  there's  no  talking  in  the  open  air. 
You  have  a  pretty  seat,  you  have  the  luck  on*t, 
A  pretty  lady  too,  I  have  miss'd  both; 
My  carpenter  built  in  a  mist,  I  thank  him. 
Do  me  the  courtesy  to  let  me  see  it,  380 

See  it  once  more.     But  I  shall  cry  for  anger. 
I'll  hire  a  chandler's  shop  close  under  ye. 
And  for  my  foolery,  sell  soap  and  whip-cord. 
Nay,  if  you  do  not  laugh  now,  and  laugh  heartily, 
You  are  a  fool,  coz. 

Leon,  I  must  laugh  a  little ; 
And  now  I've  done.     Coz,  thou  shalt  live  with  mc. 
My  merry  coz,  the  world  shall  not  divorce  us: 
Thou  art  a  valiant  man,  and  thou  shalt  never  want. 
Will  this  content  thee  ? 

Per»  I'll  cry,  and  then  be  thankful. 
Indeed  I  will,  and  I'll  be  honest  to  ye  ; 
I*d  live  a  swallow  here,  1  must  confess. 
Wife,  I  forgive  thee  all  if  thou  be  honest, 
And  at  thy  peril,  I  believe  thee  excellent, 

Estij.  If  I  prove  otherwise,  let  me  beg  first. 

Mar.  Hold,  this  is  yours,  some  recompence  for  ser- 
vice. 
Use  it  to  nobler  ends  than  he  that  gave  it. 

Duke.  And  this  is  yours,  your  true  commission,  sir, 
Now  you're  a  captain.        ^  40© 
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Leon.  You're  a  noble  prince,  sir  ; 
And  now  a  soldier. 

Juan.  Sir,  I  shall  wait  upon  you  through  all  for- 
tunes. 

Alert.  And  I. 

'Alt.  And  I  must  needs  attend  my  mistress. 

Leon.  Will  you  go,  sister  ? 

Alt.  Yes,  indeed,  good  brother  : 
I  have  two  ties,  mine  own  blood,  and  my  mistress. 

Mar.  Is  she  your  sister  ? 

Leon.  Yes,  indeed,  good  wife, 
And  my  best  sister,  for  she  prov'd  so,  wench. 
When  she  aeceiv'd  you  with  a  loving  husband. 

Alt.  I  would  not  deal  so  truly  for  a  stranger. 

Mar.  Well,  I  could  chide  ye,  but  it  must  be  lovingly, 
And  like  a  sister. 

I'll  bring  you  on  your  way,  and  feast  ye  nobly, 
For  now  I  have  an  honest  heart  to  love  ye. 
And  then  deliver  you  to  the  blue  Neptune. 

Juan,  Your  colours  you  must  wear,  and  wear  *eiD 
proudly, 
l^Vear  'em  before  the  bullet,  and  in  blood  loo.       420^ 
And  all  the  world  shall  know-  weVe  virtue's  servants. 

Duke.  And  all  the  world  shall  know,  a  noble  mind 
Makes  women  beautiful,  and  envy  blind. 

Leon.  All  you  who  mean  to  lead  a  happy  life, 
First  learn  to  rule,  and  then  to  have  a  wife. 


EPILOGUE. 


KjOOD  nighty  our  worthy  fritndsy  and  may  you  part 

Each  with  as  merry  and  as  free  a  heart 

As  you  came  hither.     To  those  noble  e)>eSy 

That  deign  to  smile  on  our  poor  faculties y 

And  give  a  blessing  to  our  labouring  ends, 

As  we  hope  many  to  such  fortune  sends 

Their  own  desires,  wives  fair  as  light,  as  chaste ," 

To  those  that  live  by  spite,  wives  made  in  haste* 
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X  HIS  plaj/f   at  last  J  through  many  difficulties.,  has 

made  ivay  to  throiv  itself  at  your  Grace'' s  feet  .*   and 

considering  'what  njjell-meant  attempts  ivere  made  to 

intercept  it  in  its  course  to  so  great  an  honour.^  I  ha-ve 

\  bad  reason  not  to   think  it    entirely   successful^   till 

I  (nuhere  my  ambition  alnvays  designed  it  J    I  found  it 

:  safe  inyour  proteSIion  :  nvhich  "uuhen  se'veral  means 

had  failed  of  making  it   less  ivorthy   of  the  spleen 

'i  ended  nvith  the  old  good-nature  that  ivas  offered  to  my 

[first  play,   'viz.   that  it  ivas  none  of  my  o'wn  ;  but 

i  that^s  a  praise  I  ha've  indeed  some  reason  to  be  proud 

lo/i  since  your  Grace,  from  e'vincing  circumstances,  is 

able  to  di'vide  the  malice  from  the  compliment, 

The  best  critics  ha've  long  and  justly  complained, 
^'hat  the  coarseness  of  most  characiers  in  our  late  co- 
:  nedies,  ha've  been  unfit  entertainments  for  people  of 
uality,  especially  the  ladies  :  and  therefore  I  ivas 
i,3ng  in  hopes  that  some  able  pen  (ivhose  expe^ations 
\'id  not  hang  upon  the  profits  of  success)  'uwuld ge- 
'■  erously  attempt  to  reform  the  ton.vn  into  a  better  taste 
Aij 
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than  the 'world  generally  alloivs  them:  but  nothing 
of  that  kind  ha'ving  lately  appeared,  that  ^ould  gi've 
me  an  opportunity  of  being  ivise  at  another^ s  expence, 
I  found  it  impossible  any  longer  to  resist  the  secret 
temptations  of  my  ^vanity,  and  so  en;  en  struck  the  first 
blo-w  myself',  and  the  enjent  has  noiv  convinced  me^ 
that  ^hosoen^er  sticks  closely  to  nature,  canU  easily 
cwrite  abo've  the  understanding  of  the  galleries,  though 
at  the  same   time  he  may  possibly  deserve  applause  oj 

the  boxes. 

rhis  play,  before  its  trial  on   the  stage,  'was  exa- 
mined by    se-veral  people  of  quality,  that  came  into 
your  Grace^s  opinion  of  its  being  a  just,  a  proper,  ano 
■din;erting  attempt  in  comedy  ;  butfenv  of  them  carriec 
the  compliment  beyond  their  pri-vate  approbation  :  fo, 
cvjhen   I  njoas  noi shin g  for  a  little  farther  hope,  the^ 
stopped  short  of  your   Graces  penetration,   and  onl 
kindly  'Wished  me  -what  they  seemed  to  fear,  and  yo. 
assured  me  of,  a  ge?teral  success. 

But  your  Grace  has  been  pleased,  net  only  to  encou 
rage  me  'with  your  judgment,  but  ha-ve  like'wist 
by  your  fa'vcurnble  influence  in  the  bounties' th^ 
nvere  raised  for  me  the  third  and  sixth  day,  defende 
me  against  any  hazards  of  an  entire  disappointmei 
from  so  bold  an  undertaking  :  and  therefore,  -wha 
e-ver  the  'world  may  think  of  me,  as  one  they  call 
poet  yet  I  am  confident,  as  your  Grace  understam 
me, '/  shall  not  -want  your  belief,  -when  I  assure  yo. 
that  this  dedication  is  the  result  of  a  profound  a, 
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kno-ix;ledgment,    an  artless  inclination,  proudly  glad 
and  grateful. 

And  if  the  dialogue  of  the  follonuing  scenes  flo^s 

ivith  more  easy  turn  of  thought  and  spirit,    than  r-^hat 

1  ha-ve   usually  produced  ;  I  shall  not  yet  blame  some 

people  for  saying  'tis  not  my  onvn,   unless  they  kne'zo 

^t  the  same  time,   I  onve  most  of  it  to  the  many  stolen 

ohser^-vations  I  han^e  made  from  your  Grace's  manner 
of  con'versing. 

And  if  e^er  the  influence    of  your   Grace's   more 

shining  qualities    should  persuade  me   to   attempt  a 

tragedy,  I  shall  then,  'with  the  same  freedom,  borrow 

all  the  ornamental  -virtues  of  my  hero,  ^here  no^j, 

1  am  -only  indebted  for  part   of  the  fine  gentleman. 

Greatness   of  birth  and  mind,  snveetncss  of  temper, 

fo-vingfrom  the fixt  and  native  principles  of  courage 

and  of  honour,    are  beauties  that  I  reser-ve  for  afar- 

ther  6ppmunity  of  expressing  the  xeal  and  gratitude 

My  Lord, 

Your  Grace's  most  obedient. 
And  most  obliged  humble  ser-uant, 
COLLET  GIBBER 

Dec.  15,   1:04. 


THE 
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1  HI s  comedy,  as  it  would  do  honour  to  the  pen  of 
any  modern,  will  establish  the— fame  of  Collet 

CiBBER, 

It  abounds  in  corre*^:  delineations  of  polished  life, 
and  many  shrewd  sentiments  of  charat^ter.  There 
is  a  delicacy  in  the  recovery  of  the  libertine,  which 
every  reader  or  spectator  feels  and  receives  as  a  les- 
son by  which  the  heart  may  become  the  better. 

*'  Your  GENTLENESS  fnall  move^ 
f  More  than  your  roa.CE  move  us  to gentlcnefi,^* 

For  so,  in  the  language  of  Shakspere,  it  might  be 
said  to  every  reformer  whose  discipline  seems  harsh 
and  unpalatable. 

Of  CiBBER,  every  reader,  except  the  dramatic, 
will  no  doubt  be  sufficiently  ready  to  join  in  the  sple- 
netic abuse,  by  which  a  good  poet  has  marked  him  for 
derision.  Time  not  in  this  case,  as  in  most  others,  will 
find  its  rectifying  power  applied  in  vain.  The  idle 
injustice  of  tjie  satirist  will  remain  from  the  predo- 
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minance  of  verse,  and  thus  demonstrate  that  the  poet 
and  the  priest,  over  and  above  their  Roman  designa- 
tion by  the  same  name,  should,  if  possible,  participate 
their  qualities,  that  humanity  and  vhime  might  go 
together,  and  the  glitter  ot  'verse  be  never  abused  to 
embalm  injustice. 

In  order  that,  as  far  as  depends  upon  the  present 
writer,  the  indecent  acrimony  of  Pope  may  be  de- 
feated, the  following  extracts  are  made  from  a  manly 
appeal  of  CiBBER  to  his  puny,  yet  venomous  enemy* 

After  an  explicit  challenge  to  prove  that  he  ever 
Was  otherwise  than  Mr.  Popf's  admirer,  and  remark- 
ing upon  the  miserable  excuse  for  his  attacks — the 
DULNESS  of  those  he  assailed — he  goes  on  : 

"No,  sure,  dulness  canbe  no  vice  or  crimcy  or  is 

**  at  worst  but  a  misfortune,  and  you  ought  no  more 

*'*  to  censure  or  revile  a  man  for  it,  than  for  his  being 

*'  blind  or  lame  ;  the  cruelty  or  injustice  will  be  evi- 

**  dently  equal  either  way.  But,  if  you  please,  I  v;ill 

**  wave  this  part  of  my  argument,  and  for  once  take 

"  no  advantage  of  it--but  will  suppose  dullness  to  be 

«*  actually  criminal,  and  then  will  leave  it  to  your  own 

**  conscience  to  declare,  whether  you  really  think  I 

*'  am  generally  so  guilty  of  it  as  to  deserve  the  name 

*'  of  the  dull  fellow  you  make  of  me.     Now,  if  the 

•*  reader  will  call  upon  my  conscience  to  speak  upon 

•*  the  question,  I  do  from  my  heart  solemnly  declare j, 

Bij 
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Such  as  in  <wlt  are  often  seen  t' abound. 

And  yet  ha've  some  ijoeak -paft,    'where  folly'' s  found  ^ 

For  follies  sprout  like  nxjeedsy  highest  in  fruitful  ground^ 

And''tis  obser^v^dy  the  garden  of  the  mind 

To  no  infesti've  iveed^s  so  much  inclined. 

As  the  rank  pride  that  some  from  affedation  find, 

A  folly  too  'well  knoiun  to  make  its  court 

IVith  most  success  among  the  better  sort. 

Such  are  the  persons  'voe  to-day  provide , 

And  nature''  s  fools  for  once  are  laid  aside* 

Ihis  is  the  ground,  on  ivbicb  our  play  ive  build; 

But  in  the  strufiure  must  to  judgment  yield  : 

And  'where  the  poet  fails  in  art,  or  care. 

We  beg  your  'wonted  mercy  to  the  player. 
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ray  wrongs  ;  nor  would  I  have  him  think  my  virtue 
could  suspect. him,  till  by  some  gross,  apparent  proof 
of  his  misdoing,  lie  forces  me  to  see — ^and.  to  for- 
give it. 

Enter 'EuGi'^G  hastily, 

EJg.  O  madam  ! 

L.  Easy.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Edg.  I  have  the  strangest  thing  to  shew  your  lady-* 
ship such  a  discovery 

L.  Easy.  You  are  resolved  to  make  it  without  much 
ceremony,  I  find.    What's  the  business,  pray? 

£dg.  The  business,  madam,  I  have  not  patience  ta 
tell  you  ;  I  am  out  of  breath  at  the  very  thoughts 
on't ;  I  shall  not  be  able  to  speak  this  half  hour. 

L.  Easy.  Not  to  the  purpose,  I  believe!  but  rac- 
thinks  you  talk  impertinently  with  a  great  deal  of 
ease. 

Edg.  Nay,  madam,  perhaps  not  so  impertinent  as 
your  ladyship  thinks ;  there  is  that  will  speak  to  the 
purpose,  I  am  sure — A  base  man —   {Gives  a  letter^ 

L.  Easy.  What  is  this  ?  An  open  letter !  Whence 
comes  it  ? 

Edg.  Nay,  read  it,  madam,  you  will  soon  guess— 
If  these  are  the  tricks  of  husbands,  keep  me  a  maid 
still,   say  I. 

L.  Easy.  [_Looking  en  the  superscription.']  To  Sir 
Charles  Easy!  Ha!  Too  well  I  know  this  hateful 
hand.— O  my  heart:  but  I  must  veil  my  jealous^v 
which  'tis  not  fit  this  creature  should  suppose  I  am 
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acquainted  with.  \_  Aside.  ]  This  dire(5tioh  i?  to  your 
jnaster,  ho\v  came  you  by  it  ? 

Edg.  Why,  madam,  as  my  master  was  lying  down, 
after  he  came  in  from,  hunting,  he  sent  m.e  into  his 
dressing-room  to  fetch  his  snuff-box  out  of  his  waist- 
coat-pocket, and  so  as  I  was  searching  for  the  box, 
jnadam,  there  I  found  this  wicked  letter  from  a  mis- 
tress ;  which  I  had  no  sooner  read,  but,  I  declare  it, 
my  ver}'  blood  rose  at  him  again  j  methought  I  could 
Jiave  torn  him  and  her  to  pieces, 

L.  Easy.  Intolerable!  This  odious  thing's  jealous 
of  him  herself,  and  wants  me  to  join  with  her  in  a  re- 
venge upon  him— Sure  I  am  fallen,  indeed!  But 
'twere  to  make  me  lower  yet,  to  let  her  think  I  un- 
derstand her.  {_  Aside 

Edg,  Nay,  pray,  madam,  read  it,  you  will  be  out 
of  patience  at  it. 

/..  Easy.  You  are  bold,  mistress;  has  my  indul- 
gence, or  your  master's  good  humour,  flattered  you 
into  the  assurance  of  reading  his  letters;  a  liberty  I 
never  gave  myself— Here — lay  it  where  you  had  it 
immediately — should  he  know  of  your  sauciness, 
'twould  not  be  my  favour  could  proteiSt  you. 

[£.vi/  L.  Easy. 

Edg.  Your  favour!  marry  come  up  !  sure  I  don't 
depend  upon  your  favour! — It's  not  come  to  that,  I 
hope.-— Poor  creature— don't  you  think  I  am  my  mas- 
ter's mistress  for  nothing— You  shall  find,  m^dam,  1 
won't  be  snapt  up  as  I  luive  bcen-"Not  but  it  vexe* 
pie  to  think  she  should  not  be  as  uneasy  as  I,     I  am 
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sure  he  is  a  base  man  to  me,  and  I  could  cry  my  eyes 
out  that  she  should  not  think  him  as  bad  to  her  every 
jot.  If  I  am  wronged,  sure  she  mjy  very  well  ex- 
pect it,  that  is  but  his  wife — A  conceited  thing— she 
need  not  be  so  easy,  neither — I  am  as  handsome  as 
she,  I  hope — Here's  my  master — I'll  try  whether  I 
am  to  be  huff'd  by  her  or  no.  {_Walks  behind^ 

£'«/fr  .S/V  Charles  Easy." 

Sir  Cha.  So  !  The  day  is  come  again ! — Life  but 
rises  to  another  stage,  and  the  same  dull  journey  is 
before  us. — How  like  cliildren  do  we  judge  of  hap- 
piness !  When  I  was  stinted  in  my  fortune,  almost 
every  thing  was  a  pleasure  to  m.e,  because  most  thiogs 
then  being  out  of  my  reach,  I  had  always  the  plea- 
sure of  hoping  for  them  ;  now  fortune's  in  my  hand,  y 
she  is  as  insipid  as  an  old  acquaintance— It  is  mighty 
silly,  faith  ! — Just  the  same  thing  by  my  wife,  too  ;  I 
am  told  she  is  extremely  handsome — nay,  and  have 
heard  a  great  many  people  say  she  is  certainly  the 
best  woman  in  the  vvorld---Why,  I  dqn't  know  but 
she  may,  yet  I  could  never  find  that  her  person  ox 
good  qualities  gave  me  any  concern — In  my  eye,  the 
woman  has  no  more  charms  than  my  mother- 

Edg.  Hum  ! — he  takes  no  notice  of  me  yet — I'll  let 
him  see  I  can  take  as  little  notice  of  him.  \_She  ivalks 
by  him  gravely,  he  turns  her  about  and  holds  her^  she 
struggles."]  Pray,  sir  ! 

Sir  Cha.  A  pretty  pert  air,  that— I' 11  humour  it—. 
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"What's  the  matter,  child  >.   Are  not  you  well  ?  Kiss 
me,  hussy. 

Edg.  No,  the  deuce  fetch  me  if  I  do. 

Sir  Cha.  Has  any  thing  put  thee  out  of  humour, 
love  ? 

Edg.  No,  sir,  'tis  not  worth  my  being  out  of  hu- 
mour at — tho'  if  ever  you  have  any^thing  to  say  to  me 
again,   I'll  be  burned. 

Sir  Cha.  Somebody  has  belied  me  to  thee. 

Edg.  No,  sir,  'tis  you  have  belied  yourself  tome 
.—Did  not  I  ask  you,  when  you  first  made  a  fool  of 
me,  if  you  would  be  always  constant  to  me  ;  and  did 
not  you  say,  I  might  be  sure  you  would  ?  And  here, 
instead  of  that,  you  are  going  on  in  your  old  intrigue 
■with  my  Lady  Graveairs. ^ 

Sir  Cha.   So— — — — 

Edg.  Beside,  don't  you  suffer  my  lady  to  huff  me 
everyday  as  if  I  were  her  dog,  or  had  no  more  con- 
cern with  you — I  declare  I  won't  bear  it,  and  she 
shan't  think  to  huff  me — for  aught  I  kncu  I  am  as 
agreeable  as  she  :  and  tho'  she  dares  not  take  any  no- 
tice of  your  baseness  to  her,  you  shan't  think  to  use 
me  so— and  so  pray  take  your  nasty  letter— 1  know 
the  hand  well  enough — for  my  part  1  won't  stay  in 
the  family  to  be  abused  at  this  rate  :  I  that  have  re- 
fused lords  and  dukes  for  your  sake  ;  I'd  have  you  to 
know,  sir,  I  have  had  as  many  blue  and  green  rib- 
bons after  me,  for  aught  I  know,  as  would  have 
made  me  a  falbala  apron. 

C 
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Sir  Cha.  My  Lady  Graveairs!  my  nasty  letter  !  and" 
I  woivt  stay  in  the  family  I  Death!— I'm  in  a  pretty 
condition !  —What  an  unlimited  privilege  has  this  jade 
got  from  being  a  whore  ? 

Edg.  I  suppse,  sir,  you  think  to  use  every  body 
as  you  do  your  wife. 

Sir  Cha.  My  wife,  hah i  Come  hither,  Mrs. 
Edging ;   hark  you,  drab.  {^Seizing  her  hy  the  shoulder » 

Edg,  Oh! 

Sir  Cha.  When  you  speak  of  my  wife,  you  are  to 
say,  your  lady,  and  you  are  never  to  speak  of  your 
lady  to  me  in  any  regard  of  her  being  my  wife — for 
look  you,  child,  you  are  not  her  strumpet,  but  mine, 
therefore  I  only  give  you  leave  to  be  saucy  with  me. 
—-In  the  next  place,  you  are  never  to  suppose  there  is 
any  such  person  as  my  Lady  Graveairs  ;  and  lastly, 
my  pretty  one,  how  came  you  by  this  letter  ? 

Edg.  It's  no  matter,  perhaps. 

Sir  Cha.  Aye,  but  if  you  should  not  tell  me  quick- 
ly, how  are  you  sure  I  won't  take  a  great  piece  of 
fiesh  out  of  your  shoulder  r  — -My  dear.  \_Shakes  her: 

Edg.  O  lud  !   O  lud!   I  will  tell  you,  sir. 

Sir  Cha.    Quickly  then • 

Edg.  Oh!   I  took  it  out  of  your  pocket,  sir. 

Sir  Cha,  When? 

Edg.  OJa  !  this  morning,  when  you  sent  me  for 
your  snufF-box. 

Sir  Cha,  And  your  ladyship's  pretty  curiosity  has 
looked  it  over,  I  presume — ha—     \,Shah5  her  again » 
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Edg,  O  hid !  dear  sir,  don't  be  angry — indeed  I'll 
never  touch  one  again. 

Sir  Cha.  I  don't  beheve  you  will,  and  I'll  tell  you 
how  you  shall  be  sure  you  never  v/ill. 

Edg.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  Cha.  By  stedfastly  believifig  that  the  next  time 
you  offer  it,  you  w-ill  have  your  pretty  white  neck 
twisted  behind  you. 

Edg.  Yes,  sir.  [_Curfsylng. 

Sir  Cha*  And  you  will  be  sure  to  remember  every 
thing  I  have  said  to  you  ! 

Edg.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  Cha.  And  now,  child,  I  was  not  angry  with' 
your  person,  but  your  follies  ;  which,  since  I  had  you 
are  a  little  sensible  of — don't  be  wholly  discouraged 

— for  I  believe  I 1  shall  have  occasion  fer  you 

a^rain 

Edg.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  Cha.  In  the  mean  time,  let  me  hear  no  more  of 
your  lady,  child. 

Edg.  No,  sir. 

Sir  Cha.  Here  she  comes  :  begone. 

Edg.  Yes,  sir — Oh  !  I  was  never  so  frightened  in 
my  life.  lExit, 

Sir  Cha.  So  !  good  discipline  makes  good  soldiers 
--It  often  puzzles  me  to  think,  from  my  own  care- 
lessness, and  my  wife's  continual  good  humour,  whe- 
tlicr  slie  really  knows  any  thing  of  the  strengtiiof 
my  forces--ril  sift  her  a  little. 

Cij 
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Enter  Lady  Easy. 

My  dear,  how  do  you  do  ?  You  are  dressed  very  early 
to-day  :  are  you  going  out  ? 

L.  Easy.  Only  to  church,  my  dear. 

Sir.  Cha.  Is  it  so  late  then  > 

L.  Easy.  The  bell  has  just  rung. 

Sir  Cha.  Well,  child,  how  does  Windsor  air  agree 
with  you  ?  Do  you  find  yourself  any  better  yet  i  or 
have  you  a  mind  to  go  to  London  again  ? 

L.  Easy.  No,  indeed,  my  dear  ;  the  air  is  so  very 
pleasant,  that  if  it  were  a  place  of  less  company,  I 
could  be  content  to  end  my  days  here. 

Sir  Cha.  Pr*ythe,  my  dear,  what  sort  of  company 
would  most  please  you.  ? 

L.  Easy.  When  business  would  permit  it,  vours  j 
and  in  your  absence  a  sincere  friend,  that  were  truly 
happy  in  an  honest  husband,  to  sit  a  cheerful  hour, 
and  talk  in  mutual  praise  of  our  condition. 

Sir  Cha.  Are  you  then  really  very  happy,  my  dear  ? 

L.  Easy.  Why  should  you  question  it  ? 

{^Smiling  on  him. 

Sir  cha.  Because  I  fancy  I  am  not  so  good  to  you 
as  I  should  be. 

L.  Easy.  Pshaw. 

Sir  Cha.  Nay,  the  deuce  take  me  if  I  don't  really 
confess  myself  so  bad,  that  I  have  often  wondered 
how  any  woman  of  your  sense,  rank,  and  person, 
could  think  it  worth  her  while  to  have  so  many  use- 
less good  qualities. 
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L.  Easy.  Fie,  my  dear. 

Sir  Cha.  By  my  soul,  I  am  serious. 

L.  Easy.  I  cannot  boast  of  my  good  qualities,  nor 
if  I  could,  do  I  believe  you  think  them  useless. 

Sir  Cba.  Nay,  I  submit  to  you — Don't  you  find 
them  so  ?  Do  you  perceive  that  I  am  one  tittle  the 
better  husband  for  your  being  so  good  a  v,ife  ? 

L.  Easy.  Pshaw  !  you  jest  with  me. 

Sir  Cha,  Upon  my  life  I  don't- -Tell  me  truly,  v/as 
you  never  jealous  of  me  ? 

L.  Easy.  Did  I  ever  give  you  any  sign  of  it  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Um— that's  true- -but  do  you  really  think 
I  never  gave  you  occasion  ? 

L.  Easy,  That's  an  odd  question — rbut  suppose  you 
had  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Why  then,  what  good  has  your  virtue 
done  you,  since  all  the  good  qualities  of  it  could  not 
keep  me  to  yourself? 

L.  Easy.  What  occasion  have  you  given  me  ta  sup- 
pose I  have  not  kept  you  to  myself  r 

Sir  Cha.  I  given  you  occasion--Fie  !  my  dear — you 
may  be  sure — I — look  you,  that  is  not  the  thing,  but 
still  a — (death  !  what  a  blunder  have  I  made  ?)--a — 
still,  1  say,  madam,  you  shan't  make  me  believe  you 
have  never  been  jealous  of  me  ;  not  that  you  ever 
had  any  real  cause,  but  I  know  women  of  your  prin- 
ciples have  more  pride  than  those  that  have  no  prin- 
ciples at  all ;  and  where  there  is  pride,  there  must  be 
some  jealousy — so  that  if  you  are  jealous,  my  de-4r^ 
you  know  you  wrong  me,  and — • 
Cu 
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Z.  Easy.  Why  then,  upon  my  word,  my  dear,  I* 
don't  know  that  ever  I  wronged  you  that  way  in  my 
life. 

Sir  Cha.  But  suppose  I  had  given  a  real  cause  to 
be  jealous,  how  would  you  do  then  ? 

L.  Easy.  It  must  be  a  very  substantial  one  that 
makes  me  jealous. 

Sir  Cha,  Say  it  were  a  substantial  one  ;  suppose 
now  I  were  well  with  a  woman  of  your  own  acquaint- 
ance, that,  under  pretence  of  frequent  visits  to  you, 
should  only  come  to  carry  on  an  affair  with  me — sup. 
pose  now  my  Lady  Graveairs  and  I  were  great  ? 

L.  Easy.  Would  I  could  not  suppose  it.     {_Aside^ 

Sir  Cha.  If  I  come  off  here  I  believe  I  am  pretty 
safe.     [Aside,  ] — Suppose,  I  say,  my  lady  and  I  were  . 
so  very  familiar,  that  not  only  yourself,  but  half  the 
town  should  see  it  ? 

Z.  Easy»  Then  I  should  cry  myself  sick  in  some 
dark  closet,  and  forget  my  tears  when  you  spoke 
kindly  to  me. 

Sir  Cha.  The  most  convenient  piece  of  virtue  sure 
that  ever  wife  was  mistress  of.  {^Aside, 

L,  Easy.  But  pray,  my  dear,  did  you  ever  think 
that  I  had  any  ill  thoughts  of  my  Lady  Graveairs  ? 

Sir  Cha.  O  fie  1  child  ;  only  you  know  she  and  I 
used  to  be  a  little  free  sometimes,  so  I  had  a  mind  to 
see  if  you  thought  there  was  any  harm  in  it;  but 
since  I  find  you  very  easy,  I  think  myself  obliged  to 
ell  you,  that  upon  my  soul,  my  dear,  I  have  so  lit- 
tJe  regard  to  her  person,  that  the  deuce,  take  me, 
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if  I  would  not  as  soon  have  an  affair  with  thy  wo- 
man. 

L.  Easy.  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  should  as  soon  sus* 
pedt  you  with  one  as  t'other. 

Sir  Cha.  Poor  dear — should'st  thou — give  me  a 
kiss. 

L.  Easy.  Pshaw  !  you  don't  care  to  kiss  me. 

Sir  Cha.  By  my  soul,  I  do 1  wish  I  may 

die,  if  I  don't  think  you  a  very  line  woman. 

L.  Easy.  I  only  wish  you  would  think  me  a  good 
wife.  \_Kisses  her."]  But  pray,  my  dear,  what  has 
made  you  so  strangely  inquisitive  ? 

Sir.  Cha.  Inquisitive — Why — a — I  don't  know, 
one  is  always  saying  one  foolish  thing  or  another—- 
Toll  le  roll.  [,Sings  and  talks.']  My  dear,  what !  are 
we  never  to  have  any  ball  here !  Toll  le  roll.  I  fancy 
I  could  recover  my  dancing  again,  if  I  would  but 
praftice.     Toll  loll  loll ! 

L.  Easy,  This  excess  of  carelessness  to  me  excuses 
half  his  vices.  If  I  can  make  him  once  think  seri- 
ously—Time yet  may  be  my  friend. 

Enter  a  Sernjant, 

Sern>,  Sir,  Lord  Morelove  gives  his  service—— 

Sir  Cha.   Lord  Morelove  ?  where  is  he  ? 

Ser'Vt  At  the  chocolate -house ;  he  called  me  to 
him  as  I  went  by,  and  bid  me  tell  your  honour  he'll 
wait  upon  you  presently. 

L.  Easy.  I  thought  you  had  not  expei^ed  him  here 
again  this  season,  my  dear. 
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Sir  Cha.  I  thought  so  too,  but  you  see  there's  no 
depending  upon  the  rcsohition  of  a  man  that's  in 
love. 

L.  Easy,  Is  there  a  chair  ? 

Ser'v.  Yes,  madann.  {^ExitSfr'vant. 

L.  Easy.  I  suppose  Lady  Betty  Modish  has  drawn 
him  hither. 

Sir  Cha.  Aye,  poor  soul,  for  all  his  bravery,  I  am 
afraid  so. 

L.  Easy.  Well,  my  dear,  I  ha'nt  time  to  ask  my 
lord  how  he  does  now  ;  you'll  excuse  me  to  him,  but 
I  hope  you'll  make  him  dine  with  us. 

Sir  Cha.  I'll  ask  him.  If  you  see  Lady  Betty  at 
prayers,  make  her  dine  too,  but  don't  take  any  notice 
of  my  lord's  being  in  town. 

L.  Easy.  Very  well!  if  I  should  not  meet  her  there, 
I'll  call  at  her  lodgings. 
Sir  €ha»  Do  so. 
L.  Easy.  My  dear,  your  servant.    \^Exh  L.  Easy. 

Sir  Cha.  My  dear,  I'm  yours Well !   one  way 

or  other  this  woman  will  certainly  bring  about  her 
business  with  me  at  last;  for  though  she  cannot 
make  me  happy  m  her  own  person,  she  lets  me  be 
so  intolerably  easy  with  the  women  that  can,  that  she 
has  at  least  brought  me  into  a  fair  way  of  being  as 
weary  of  them  too. 

Enter  Ser'vant  and  Lord  Moi^  E  L  0  v  f  . 

Ser^v.  Sir,  ray  lord's  come. 
£.  Mor,^  Dear  Charles  1 
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Sir  Cha»  My  dear  lord  t  this  is  an  happiness  un- 
dreamt of ;  I  little  thought  to  have  seen  you  at  Wind- 
sor again  this  season !  I  concluded  of  course,  that 
books  and  solitude  had  secured  you  'till  winter. 

L.  Mor.  Nay,  I  did  not  think  of  coming  myself,  but 
I  found  myself  not  very  well  in  London,  so  I  thought 
—a — little  hunting,  and  this  air 

Sir  Cha.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

L.  Mor.  What  do  you  laugh  at  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Only  because  you  should  not  go  on  with 
your  story  :  if  you  did  but  see  how  silly  a  man  fum- 
bles for  an  excuse,  when  he  is  a  little  ashamed  of 
being  in  love,  you  would  not  wonder  what  I  laugh 
at ;  ha  !  ha  !   ha  ! 

L.  Mor.  Thou  art  a  very  happy  fellow—nothing 
touches  thee — always  easy — Then  you  conclude  I 
follow  Lady  Betty  again. 

Sir  Cha,  Yes,  faith  do  I  !  and,  to  make  you  easy, 
my  lord,  I  cannot  see  why  a  man  that  can  ride  fifty 
miles  after  a  poor  stag,  should  be  ashamed  of  run- 
ning twenty  in  chase  of  a  fine  woman,  that,  in  all 
probability,  will  show  him  so  much  the  better  sport 
too.  {_Embracing» 

L.  Mor.  Dear  Charles,  don't  flatter  my  distemper; 
1  own  I  still  follow  her  :  do  you  think  her  charms 
have  power  to  excuse  me  to  the  world  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Aye  I  aye  !  a  fine  woman's  an  excuse  for 
any  thing,  "  and  the  scandal  of  our  being  in  jest,  is 
a  jest  Itself;"  we  are  all  forced  to  be  their  fools,  be- 
fore we  can  be  their  favourites. 
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L.  Mor.  You  are  willing  to  give  me  hope  ;  but  I 
can't  believe  slie  has  the  least  degree  of  inclination 
forme* 

Sir  Cha.  I  don't  know  that— I  am  sure  her  pride 
likes  you,  and  that's  generally  your  fine  ladies  darling 
passion. 

L.  Mor.  Do  you  suppose  if  I  could  grow  indiffer- 
ent, it  would  touch  her  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Sting  her  to  the  heart  .Will  you  take 
my  advice  ? 

L.  Mor.  1  have  no  relief  but  that.  Had  I  not  thee 
HOW  and  then  to  talk  an  hour,  my  life  were  insup- 
portable. 

Sir  Cha.  I  am  sorry  for  that,  my  lord  5 --but  mind 
what  I  say  to  you- -but  hold,  first,  let  me  know  the 
particulars  of  your  late  quarrel  with  her. 

L.  Mor.  Why, --about  three  weeks  ago,  when  I 
was  last  here  at  Windsor,  she  had  for  some  days 
treated  me  with  a  little  more  reserve,  and  another 
with  more  freedom  than  I  found  myself  easy  at. 

^ir  Cha.  Who  was  that  other  ? 

L.  Mor.  One  of  my  Lord  Foppington's  gang-- 
*<  the  pert  coxcomb  that's  just  come  to  a  small  estate 
•*  and  a  great  periwig"--he  that  sings  himself  anwng 
the  women — ^What  do  you  call  him-- He  won't  speak 
to  a  commoner  when  a  lord  is  in  company--**  you  al- 
**  ways  see  him  with  a  cane  dangling  at  his  button, 
**  his  breast  open,  no  gloves,  one  eye  tucked  under 

<*  his  hat,  and  a  tooth-pick". — Startup,  that's  his  / 

name. 
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SirCha.  O!  I  have  met  him  in  a  visit butpray 

§p  on. 

L.  Mor.  So,  disputing  with  her  about  the  conduct 
of  women,  I  took  the  liberty  to  tell  her  how  far  I 
thought  she  erred  in  hers;  she  told  me  I  was  rude, 
and  that  she  would  never  believe  any  man  could  love 
a  woman  that  thought  her  in  the  wrong  in  any  thing 
she  had  a  mind  to,  at  least  if  he  dared  to  tell  her  so— 
This  provoked  me  into  her  whole  character,  with  so 
much  spirit  and  civil  malice,  as  I  have  seen  her  be- 
stow upon  a  woman  of  true  beauty,  when  the  men 
first  toasted  her  ;  so  in  the  middle  of  my  wisdom,  she 
told  me,  she  desired  to  be  alone,  that  I  would  take 
my  odious  proud  heart  along  with  me,  and  trouble 

her  no  more 1 — — bowed  very  lovr,  and  as  I  left 

the  room,  vowed  I  never  would,  and  that  my  proud 
heart  should  never  be  humbled  by  the  outside  of  a 
fine  woman— About  an  hour  after,  I  v/hipped  into 
jiiy  chaise  for  London,  and  have  never  seen  her  since. 
SirCha.  Very  well,  and  how  did  you  find  your 
proud  heart  by  that  time  you  got  to  Hounslow  ? 

L.  Mor.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell  you — I  found 
her  so  much  in  the  right,  that  I  cursed  my  pride 
for  contradicting  her  at  all,  and  began  to  think,  ac- 
cording to  her  maxim,  that  no  woman  could  be  in 
the  wrong  to  a  man  that  she  had  in  her  power. 

SirCha.  Ha!  ha!   Well,   I'll  tell  you  what  you 
shall  do.     You  can  see  her  without  trembiiiig,  ( 
hope. 
L.  Mor,  Not  if  she  receives  me  wellt 
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Sir  Cha.  If  she  receives  you  well,  you  will  have  nc 
occasion  for  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you — first  yov  | 
shall  dine  with  her. 

L.  Mer.  How  !  where  !  when  ! 

Sir  Cha.  Here  !   here  !  at  two  o'clock. 

L.  Mor,  Dear  Charles ! 

Sir  Cha.  My  wife  is  gone  to  invite  her  ;  when  you 
see  her  first,  be  neither  too  humble  nor  too  stubborn 
let  her  see,  by  the  ease  in  your  behaviour,  you  arej 
still  pleased  in  being  near  her,  while  she  is  upon  rea-; 
sonable  terms  with  you.     This  will  either  open  the 
door  of  an  eclaircissemcnt^  or   quite  shut  it  against 
you — and  if  she  is  still  resolved  to  keep  you  out — - 
■  L.  Mor.  Nay,  if  she  insults  me,  then,  perhaps,  I 
may  recover  pride  enough  to  rally  her  by  an  over- 
acted submission. 

Sir  da.  Why,  you  improve,  my  lord  ;  this  is  the 
very  thing  I  was  going  to  propose  to  you. 

L.  Mor.  Was  it,  faith  !  hark  you,  dare  you  stand 
by  ire  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Dare  I  !  aye,  to  my  last  drop  of  assurance, 
aga'nst  all  the  insolent  airs  of  the  proudest  beauty  in 
Christendom, 

L.  Mor,  Nay,  then  defiance  to  her — We  two — 
Thou  hast  inspired  me — I  find  myself  as  valiant  as 
a  flattered  coward. 

Sir  Cha.  Courage,  my  lord — I'll  warrant  we  beat 
her. 

L.  Mor,  My  blood  stirs  at  the  very  thought  on't ; 
J  long  to  be  engaged. 
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Sit-  Cha.  She  will  certainly  give  ground,  when  she 
once  sees  you  are  thoroughly  provoked. 

L.  Mor,  Dear  Charles,  thou  art  a  friend  indeed. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Ser-iK  Sir,  my  Lord  Foppington  gives  his  service, 
and  if  your  honour's  at  leisure,  he'll  wait  on  you  as 
soon  as  he  is  dressed. 

L.   Mor.  Lord  Foppington  !   Is  he  in  town  > 

Sir.  Cba.~  Yes, — I  heard  last  night  he  was  come. 
Give  my  service  to  his  lordship,  and  tell  him  I  should 
be  glad  he  will  do  me  the  honour  of  his  company 
here  at  dinner.  \_Exit  Ser'v.  ]  We  may  have  occasion 
for  him  in  our  design  upon  Lady  Betty. 

L.  Mor.  What  use  can  we  make  of  him? 

Sir  Cha.  We'll  see  when  he  comes  ;  at  least  there 
is  no  danger  in  him  ;  but  I  suppose  you  know  he  is 
your  rival. 

L.  Mor.  Pshaw  !  a  coxcomb. 

Sir  Cha.  Nay,  don't  despise  him  neither — ^he  is  able 
to  give  you  advice  ;  for  though  he  is  in  love  with  the 
same  woman,  yet  to  him  she  has  not  charms  enough 
to  give  a  minute's  pain. 

L.  Mor.  Pr'ythee,  what  sense  has  he  of  love  > 

sir  Cha.  Faith  very  near  as  much  as  a  man  of  sense 
ought  to  have ;  I  grant  you  he  knov/s  not  how  to  va- 
lue a  woman  truly  deserving,  but  he  has  a  pretty  ju5t 
esteem  for  most  ladies  about  tov/n. 

L.  Mor.  That  he  follows,  I  grant  you — for  he  ss\ 
dom  visits  any  of  extraordinary  reputation. 

D 
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Sir  Cha.  Have  a  care,  1  have  seen  him  at  Lady 
Betty  Modish's. 

i.  Mor,  To  be  laughed  at. 

Sir  Cha,  Don't  be  too  confident  of  that ;  the  wo- 
latien  now  begin  to  laugh  with  him,  not  at  him :  for 
he  really  sometimes  rallies  his  own  humour  with  so 
much  ease  and  pleasantry,  that  a  great  many  women 
begin  to  think  he  has  no  follies  at  all,  and  those  he 
has,  have  been  as  much  owing  to  his  youth,  and  a 
great  estate,  as  want  of  natural  wit  :  'tis  true,  he 
often  is  a  bubble  to  his  pleasures,  but  he  has  always 
been  wisely  vain  enough  to  keep  himself  from  being 
too  much  the  ladies'  humble  servant  in  love. 

L.  Mor.  There,  indeed,  I  almost  envy  him. 

Sir  Cha.  The  easiness  of  his  opinion  upon  the  sex, 
will  go  near  to  pique  you — We  must  have  him. 

L.  Mor.  As  you  please — but  what  shall  we  do  with 
ourselves  till  dinner  ? 

Sir  Cha.  What  think  you  of  a  party  at  picquet  ? 

i.  Mor.  O  !  you  are  ton  hard  for  me. 

Sir  Cha.  Fie !  fie  !  when  you  play  with  his  Grace  ? 

L.  Mcr.  Upon  my  honour,  he  gives  me  three  points. 

Sir  Cha.  Does  he  ?  Why  then  you  shall  give  me 
but  two — Here,  fellow,  get  cards.   Jllcns.   \_Exeuttt. 
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ACT  IL     SCENE  I, 


Lady    Betty   Modish's    Lodgings.     Enter  Lady 
Betty,  and  Lady  'KkSY^  meeting. 

Lady  Betty. 

v^H,  my  dear  !  lam  overjoyed  to  see  you!  lam 
strangely  happy  to-day  ;  I  have  just  received  my  new 
scarf  from  London,  and  you  are  most  critically  come 
to  give  me  your  opinion  of  it. 

L.  Easy.  Oh,  your  servant,  madam,  I  am  a  very  in- 
different judge,  you  know.  What  is  it  with  sleeves  ? 

L.Betty.  Oh,  'tis  impossible  to  tell  you  what  it  is  ! 
— — 'Tis  all  extravagance  both  in  mode  and  fancy, 
my  dear.     I  believe  there's  six  thousand  yards  of 

edging  in  it Then  such  an  enchanting  slope  from 

the  elbow — something  so  new,  so  lively,  so  noble,  so 
coquette  and  charming — but  you  shall  see  it,  my 
dear — — 

L.  Easy.  Indeed,  I  won't,  my  dear  ;  I  am  resolved 
to  mortify  you  for  being  so  wrongfully  fond  of  a 
trifle. 

L.  Betty.  Nay,  now,  my  dear,  you  are  ill-natured, 

'L.  Easy.  Why,  truly,  I'm  half  angry  to  see  a  wo- 
man of  your  sense,  so  warmly  concerned  in  the  care 
of  her  outside  ;  for  when  we  have  taken  our  best 
pains  about  it,  'tis  the  beauty  of  the  mind  alone  that 
gives  us  lasting;  virtue. 

D  ij 
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£.  Bitty.  Ah,  my  dear !  my  dear  !  you  have  been 
a  married  woman  to  a  fine  purpose  indeed,  that  know 
so  little  of  the  taste  of  mankind.  Take  my  word,  a 
new  fashion  upon  a  fine  woman,  is  often  a  greater 
proof  of  her  value,  than  you  are  aware  of. 

L.  Easy.  That  I  can't  comprehend,  for  you  see 
among  the  men,  nothing*s  more  ridiculous  than  a 
new  fashion.  Those  of  the  first  sense  are  always  the 
l^fst  that  come  into  'em. 

jL.  Betty.  That  is,  because  the  only  merit  of  a  man 
is  his  sense  ;  but  doubtless  the  greatest  value  bf  a 
"•eoman  is  her  beauty  ;  an  homely  woman  at  the  head 
of  a  fashion,  would  not  be  allowed  in  it  by  the  men, 
and  consequently  not  followed  by  the  women  ;  so 
that  to  be  successful  in  one's  fancy,  is  anevident  sign 
of  one's  being  admired,  and  I  always  take  admiration 
for  the  best  proof  of  beauty,  and  beauty  certainly  is 
the  source  of  [power,  as  power  in  all  creatures  isthe 
height  of  happiness. 

L.  Easy.  At  this  rate  you  would  rather  be  thought 
beautiful  than  good. 

L.  Betty.  As  I  had  rather  command  than  obey: 
the  wisest  homely  woman  can't  make  a  man  of  sense 
of  a  fool,  but  the  veriest  fool  of  a  beauty  shall  make 
an  ass  of  a  statesman  ;  so  that,  in  short,  I  can't  see  a 
woman  of  spirit  has  any  business  in  this  world  but  to 
dress — ^andmake  the  men  like  her. 

L.  Easy.  Do  you  suppose  this  is  a  principle  the  mea 
of  sense  will  admire-  you  for  ? 
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I..  Betty.  I  do  suppose,  that  when  I  suffer  any  man 
to  like  my  person,  he  shan't  dare  to  find  fault  with 
my  principle. 

L.  Easy.  Butmenofsensearenot  so  easily  humbled. 

L.  Betty,  The  easiest  of  any  ;  one  has  ten  thousand 
times  the  trouble  with  a  coxcomb. 

L.  Easy.  Nay,  that  may  be  ;  for  I  have  seen  you 
throw  away  more  good  humour,  in  hopes  oi  tendresse 
from  my  Lord  Foppington,  who  loves  all  women 
alike,  than  would  have  made  my  Lord  Morelove  per- 
fedtly  happy,  who  loves  only  you. 

L.  Betty.  The  men  of  sense,  my  dear,  make  the 
best  fools  in  the  world  :  their  sincerity  and  good 
breeding  throws  them  so  entirely  into  one's  power, 
and  gives  one  such  an  agreeable  thirst  of  using  them 
ill,  to  shew  that  power — 'tis  impossible  not  to  quench 
it. 

L.  Easy.  But,  methinks,  my  Lord  Morelove's  man- 
ner to  you  might  move  any  woman  lo  a  kinder  sense 
of  his  merit. 

L.  Betty.  Aye,  but  v;ould  it  not  be  hard,  my  dear, 
for  a  poor  weak  woman  to  have  a  man  of  his  quality 
and  reputation  in  her  power,  and  not  to  let  the  world 
see  him  there  ?  Would  any  cre^^ture  sit  new  dressed 
all  day  in  her  closet  ?  Could  you  bear  to  have  a 
sweet-fancy'd  suit,  and  never  shew  it  at  the  plav,  or 
the  drawing-room  ? 

L.  Easy.  But  one  would  not  ride  in't,  methinks,  or 
harass  it  out,  when  there's  no  occasion. 
Diij 
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L»  Betty,  Pooh  !  my  Lord  Morelove's  a  mere  In- 
dian damask,  one  can't  wear  him  out ;  o'my  con- 
science I  must  give  him  to  my  woman  at  last  ;  I  be- 
giu  to  be  known  by  him  :  had  not  I  best  leave  him  off, 
my  dear  ?  for,  poor  soul,  I  believe  I  have  a  little 
fretted  him  of  late. 

L,  Easy.  Now  'tis  to  me  amazing,  how  a  man  of 
his  spirit  can  bear  to  be  used  like  a  dog  for  four  or 
five  years  together — but  nothing's  a  wonder  in  love  ; 
yet  pray  when  you  found  you  could  not  like  him  at 
first,  why  did  you  ever  encourage  him  ? 

L.  Betty.  Why,  what  would  you  have  one  dd  ?  for 
my  part,  I  could  no  more  choose  a  man  by  my  eye, 
than  a  shoe  ;  one  must  d  raw  them  on  a  little,  to  see 
if  they  are  right  to  one's  foot. 

L.  Easy.  But  I'd  no  more  fool  on  with  a  man  I  could 
not  like,  than  I'd  wear  a  shoe  that  pinched  me. 

X.  Betty.  Aye,  but  then  a  p"oor  wretch  tells  one, 
he'll  widen  'em,  or  do  any  thing,  and  is  so  civil  and 
silly,  that  one  does  not  know  how  to  turn  such  a  trifle, 
as  a  pair  of  shoes,  or  an  heart,  upon  a  fellow's  hands 
again. 

L,  Easy.  Well ;  I  confess  you  are  very  happily  dis- 
tinguished among  most  women  of  fortune,  to  have  a 
man  of  my  Lord  Morelove's  sense  and  quality  so  long 
and  honourably  in  love  with  you  ;  for  now-a-days 
one  hardly  ever  hears  of  such  a  thing  as  a  man  of 
quality  in  love  with  the  woman  he  would  marry.  To 
be  in  love  now,  is  only  to  have  a  design  upon  a  ^o- 
man,  a  modish  way  of  declaring  war  against  her  vir- 
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tue,  which  they  generally  attack  first,  by  toasting  up 
her  vanit)'. 

-  L.  Betty.  Aye,  but  the  world  knows,  that  is  not  the 
case  between  my  lord  and  me. 

L.  Easy.  Therefore  I  thinjc  you  happy. 

L.  Betty.  Now  I  don't  see  it ;  I'll  swear  I'm  better 
pleased  to  know  there  are  a  great  many  foolish  fel- 
lows of  quality  that  take  occasion  to  toast  ir4e  fre- 
quently. 

L.  Easy.  I  vow  I  shou'd  not  thank  any  gentleman 
for  toasting  me,  and  I  have  often  wondered  how  a 
woman  of  your  spirit  could  bear  a  great  many  other 
freedoms  I  have  seen  some  men  take  with  you. 

L.  Betty.  As  how,  my  dear  !  Come,  pr'ythee,  be 
free  with  me,  for  you  must  know,  I  love  dearly  to 
hear  my  faults — Who  is't  you  have  observed  to  be  too 
free  with  me  ? 

L.Easy.  Why,  there's  my  Lord  Foppington  ;  could 
any  woman  but  you  bear  to  see  him  with  a  respeiftfuj 
tleer  stare  full  in  her  face,  draw  his  breath,  and 
cry — Gad,  you're  handsome  >. 

L.  Betty,  My  dear,  fine  fruit  will  have  flies  about 
!t ;  but,  poor  things,  they  do  it  no  harm  :   for  if  you 
observe,  people  are  generally  most  apt  to  choose  that 
A  the  flies  have  been  busy  with,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

*'  L.  Easy,  Thou  art  a  strange  giddy  creature. 

"I.  Betty,  That  may  be  from  so  much  circulatioa 
•*  of  thought,  my  dear.'' 

L,  Easy,  But  my  Lord  Foppington's  married,  and 
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one  wcJiild  not  fool  with  him,  for  his  lady's  sake;   it 
may  make  her  uneasy,  and 

L.  Betty.  Poor  creature,  her  pride  indeed  makes  her 
carry  it  off  without  taking  any  notice  of  it  to  me; 
tho'  I  knov/,  she  hates  me  in  her  heart,  arid  I  can't  en- 
dure malicious  people,  so  I  used  to  dine  with  her 
once  a  vveek,  purely  to  give  her  disorder  ;  if  you  had 
but  seen  when  my  lord  and  1  fooled  a  little,  thecrea- 
ture  looked  so  ugly. 

L.  Easy.  Efut  I  should  not  think  my  reputation 
safe  ;  my  Lord  Foppington's  a  man  that  talks  often 
of  liis  amours,  but  seldom  speaks  of  favours  that  are 
I'e fused  him. 

L.  Betty.  Pshaw  !  will  any  thing  a  man  says  make 
a  woman  less  agreeable  ?  Will  his  talking  spoil  one's 
complexion,  or  put  one's  hair  out  of  order  ^ — and  for 
reputation,  look  you,  my  dear,  take  it  for  a  rule, 
that  as  amongst  the  lov/er  rank  of  people,  no  woman 
wants  beauty  that  has  fortune  ;  so  among  people  of 
fortune,  no  woman  wants  virtue  that  has  beauty :  but 
an  estate  and  beauty  join'd,  are  of  an  unlimited,  nay, 
a  power  pontifical,  make  one  not  only  absolute,  but 
infallible — A  fine  woman's  never  in  the  wrong,  or,  if 
we  were,  'tis  not  the  strength  of  a  poor  creature's  - 
reason  that  can  unfetter  him — Oh,  how  I  love  to 
hear  a  wretch  curse  himself  for  loving  on,  or  now 

and  tlien  coming  out  with  a 

Ytt  for  the  plague  of  human  race. 
This  de-vil  has  an  angeVs  face. 
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L.  Easy.  At  this  rate,  I  don't  see  you  allow  repu- 
tation to  be  at  all  essential  to  a  fine  woman. 

L.  Betty.  Just  as  much  as  honour  to  a  great  man, 
"  Power  is  always  above  scandal.  Don't  you  hear 
*'  people  say  the  king  of  France  owes  most  of  his 
**  conquests  to  breaking  his  word,  and  would  not  the 
**  confederates  have  atinelimeon't,  if  they  wereonly 
"  to  go  to  war  with  reproaches.'*  Indeed,  my  dear, 
that  jewel  reputation  is  a  very  fanciful  business  !  one 
shall  not  see. an  homely  creature  in  town,  but  wears 
it  in  her  mouth  as  monstrously  as  the  Indians  do  bobs 
at  their  lips,  and  it  really  becomes  them  just  alike. 

L.  Easy.  Have  a  care,  my  dear,  of  trusting  too  far 
to  power  alone  :  for  nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than 
the  fall  of  pride  ;  and  woman's  pride  at  best  may  be 
suspected  to  be  more  a  distrust,  than  a  real  contempt 
of  mankind;  for  when  wc  have  said  all  we  can,  a 
deserving  husband  is  certainly  our  best  happiness  ; 
and  I  don't  question  but  my  Lord  Morelove's  merit, 
in  a  little  time,  will  make  you  think  so  too  ;  for  what- 
ever airs  you  give  yourself  to  the  world,  I'm  sure 
your  heart  don't  want  good-nature. 

L.  Betty.  You  are  misfaken,  I  am  very  ill-natured, 
tho'  your  good  humour  won't  let  you  see  it, 

L.  Easy.  Then  to  give  me  a  proof  on't,  let  me  see 
you  refuse  to  go  immediately  and  dine  with  me,  after 
I  have  promised  Sir  Charles  to  bring  you. 

L.  Betty.  Pray  don't  ask  me. 

L.  Easy.  Why  > 

L.Betty*   Because,  to  let  you  see  I  hate  good-na- 
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tare,  I'll  go  without  asking,  that  you  mayn't  have 
the  malice  to  say  I  did  you  a  favour. 
L.  Easy.  Thou  art  a  mad  creature. 

[_Exeunt  arm  in  arm 

SCENE  II. 

Changes  to  Sir  Charles's  Lodgings.    Lord  More- 
love  and  Sir  Charles  at  Piquet. 

Sir  Cha.  Come,  my  lord,   one  single  game  for  the 
.touty  and  so  have  done. 

L:  Mor.  No,  hang  'em,  I  have  enough  of 'em  ?  ill 
cards  are  the  dullest  company  in  the  world — How 
much  is  it  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Three  parties. 

L.  Mor.  Fifteen  pounds — very  well. 
[^irhile  Lord  Morelove  counts  out  his  money,  a  Seri>ant 

ginjes  Sir  Charles  a  Letter,  nxihich  he  reads  to  himself. 

Sir  Cha.  \_To  the  Sernjant."]  Give  my  service,  say  I 
jiave  company  dines  with  me,  if  I  have  time  I'll  call 
tlicre  in  the  afternoon — ha!  ha!  ha  !  S.Exit  Ser^vant, 

L.  Mor.  W'liat's  the  matter — there — 

[^Paying  the  money. 

Sir  Cha.  The  old  affair — my  Lady  Graveairs. 

L.  Mar.  Oh  !   Pr'ythee  how  does  that  go  on  ? 

Sir  Cha.  As  agreeably  as  a  Chancery  suit ;  for  now 
it's  come  to  the  intolerable  plague  of  my  not  being 

able  to  get  rid  on't ;  as  you  may  see 

[^Gii'lng  the  Letter , 
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Z.  Mor.  \^reads.'\  "  Your  behaviour  since  I  came  to 
'  Windsor  has  convinced  me  of  your  villany,  without 
my  being  surprised  or  angry  at  it.  I  desire  you 
would  let  me  see  you  at  my  lodgings  immediately, 
where  I  shall  have  a  better  opportunity  to  convince 
you,  that  I  never  can,  or  positively  will,  be  as  I  have 
been.  Yours,  &c."  A  very  whimsical  letter  ! — • 
Faith,  I  think  she  has  hard  luck  with  you  ;  if  a  man 
were  obliged  to  have  a  mistress,  her  person  and  con- 
dition seem  to  be  cut  out  for  the  ease  of  a  lover  j 
!  for  she's  a  young,  handsome,  wild,  well-jointur'd 
■widow — But  what's  your  quarrel  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Nothing — She  sees  the  coolness  happens 
to  be  first  on  my  side,  and  her  business  with  me  i.ow, 
I  suppose,  is  to  convince  me  how  heartily  she's  vexed 
that  she  was  not  beforehand  with  me. 

L.  Mor.  Her  pride,  and  your  indifference,  must 
occasion  a  pleasant  scene,  sure  ;  what  do  you  intend 
to  do  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Treat  her  with  a  cold  familiar  air,  till  I 
pique  her  to  forbid  me  her  sight,  and  then  take  her 
at  her  word. 

/..  Mor.  Very  gallant  and  provoking. 

Enter  a  Sernjant. 

Sew.  Sir,  my  Lord  Foppington lExir. 

Sir  Cha.  Oh — now,  my  lord,  if  you  have  a  mind  to 
be  let  into  the  mystery  of  making  love  without  pain 
— here's  one  that's  a  master  of  the  art,  and  shall  de- 
claim to  you — — 
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Enter  Lord  Foppington. 

My  dear  Lord  Foppington  ? 

L.  Fop.  My  dear  agreeable  !  Slueje  t^embrasse  !  Par- 
di  !  II y  a  cent  ans  que  je  ne  t^ai  I'u — my  lord,  I  ara, 
your  lordship's  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

L.  Mor.  My  lord,  I  kiss  your  hands — T  hope  we 
shall  have  you  here  some  time  ;  you  seem  to  have 
laid  in  a  stock  of  health  to  be  in  at  the  diversions  of 
the  place — You  look  extremely  well. 

L.  Fop.  To  see  one's  friends  look  so,  my  lord,  may 
easily  give  a  <ver7neUle  to  one's  complexion. 

SirCha.  Lovers  in  hope,  ray  lord,  al»vayshavea 
visible  brilliant  in  their  eyes  and  air. 

L.  Fop.  What  dost  thou  mean,  Charles  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Come,  come,  confess  what  really  brought 
you  to  Windsor,  now  you  have  no  business  there  ? 

L.  Fop.  Why  two  hours,  and  six  of  the  best  nags 
in  Christendom,  or  the^devil  drive  me. 

L.  Mor.  You  make  haste,  my  lord. 

L.  Fop.  My  lord,  I  always  fly  when  I  pursue- — But 
they  are  well  kept  indeed — I  love  to  have  creatures 
go  as  I  bid  'em  :  you  have  seen  'em,  Charles,  but  so 
has  all  the  world  ;  Foppington's  long  tails  are  known 
on  every  road  in  England. 

Sir  Cha.  Well,   my  lord,  but  how  came  they   to 
bring  you  this  road  ?  You  do'nt  use  to  take  these  ir 
regular  jaunts  without  some  design  in  your  head  of 
having  more  than  nothing  to  do. 

L.  F.    Pshaw  !    Pox !    pr*ythee,    Charles,    thou^ 
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knowest  I  am  a  fellow  sans  consequence^  be  where  I 
will. 

Sir  Cha.  Nay,  nay,  this  is  too  much  among  friends, 
rny  Lord  ;  come,  come, — we  must  have  it,  your 
real  business  here  ? 

L.  Fop.  Why  then,  entrcnousy  there  is  a  certain///^ 
de  joy e  dhontxht  court  here,  thai  loves  winning  at 
cards  better  than  all  the  fine  tilings  I  have  been  able 
to  say  to  her, — so  I  have  brought  an  odd  thousand 
bill  in  my  pocket  that  I  design,  tete-a-tete^  to  playoff 
with  her  at  picquet,  or  so  ;  and  now  the  business  is 
out. 

Sir  Cha.  Ah,  and  a  very  good  business  too,  my 
lord. 

X.  Fop,  If  it  be  well  done,  Charles 

Sir  Cha.  That's  as  you  manage  your  cards,  my 
lord. 

L.  Mor.  This  must  be  a  woman  of  consequence,  by 
the  value  you  set  upon  her  favours. 

Sir  Cha.  Oh,  nothing's  above  the  price  of  a  fine 
woman. 

i.  i^&/>.  Nay,  look  you,  gentleman,  the  price  may 
not  happen  to  be  altogether  so  high  neither — For  I 
fancy  I  know  enough  of  the  game,  to  make  it  an  even 
bet  1  get  her  for  nothing. 

L.  Mor.  How  so,  my  lord  ? 

L.  Fop.  Because,  if  slie  happen  to  lose  a  good  sum 
■to  me,  I  shiill  buy  her  v/ith  her  own  money. 

L.  Mor.  That's  new,   I  confess.  ^ 

L.  Fop.  You  know,  Charles,  'tis  not  impossible  but 
.      '  E 
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I  may  be  five  hundred  pounds  deep  '■  with  her — then- 
bills  may  fall  short,  and  the  devil's  in't  if  I  v^ant  as- 
surance to  ask  her  to  pay  some  way  or  other. 

Sir  Cha.  And  a  man  must  be  a  churl  indeed,  that 
won't  take  a  lady's  personal  security;  hah!  hah  !- 
hah  ! 

L.  Fop,  Heh  !  heh!  heh!  thou  art  a  devil,  Charles. 

L.  Mor.  Dpath  !   how  happy  is  this  coxcomb  ? 

[  Aside, 

L.  Fop,  But  to  tell  you  the  truth,  gentlemen,  I- 
had  another  pressing  temptation  that  brought  me 
liither,  which  was — my  wife. 

L.  Mor.  That's  kind,  indeed,  my  lady  has  been 
here  this  mo^th  :   she'll  be  glad  to  see  you. 

L.  Fop.  That  I  don't  know  ;  for  I  design  this  af- 
ternoon to  send  her  to  London. 

'  L,  Mor.  What !  the  same  day  you  come,  my  lord  ? 
that  would  be  cruel. 

L.  Fop.  Aye,  but  it  will  be  mighty  convenient ; 
for  she  is  positivelyof  nomannerof  usein  my  amours. 

L.  Mor.  That's  your  faulr,  the  town  thinks  her  a 
very  deserving  woman. 

L.  Fop.  If  she  were  a  woman  of  the  town,  perhaps 
I  should  think  so  too  ;  but  she  happens  to  be  my 
wife,  and  when  a  wife  is  once  given  to  deserve  more 
tlian  her  husband's  inclinations  can  pay,  in  my  mind 
she  has  no  merit  at  all. 

L.  Mor.  She's  extremely  well-bred,  and  of  a  very 
prudent  condudl. 

L,  Fop,  Um — aye — the  woman's  proud  enougli. 
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L.  MoY.  Add  to  this,  all  the  ->\orld  allows  her 
handsome. 

Z.  Fop.  The  world's  extremely  civil,  my  lord  ;  and 
I  should  take  it  as  a  favour  done  me,  if  they  could 
find  an  expedient  to  unmarry  the  poor  woman  from 
the  only  man  in  the  world  that  can't  think  her  hand- 
some. 

L.  Mor.  I  believe  there  are  a  great  many  in  the 
world  that  are  sorry  'tis  not  in  their  power  to  un- 
marry her. 

L.  Fop.  I  am  a  great  many  in  the  v-orld's  very 
humble  servant,  and  whenever  they  find  'tis  in  their 
power,  their  high  and  mighty  wisdoms  may  com- 
mand meat  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  warning. 

L.  Mor.  Pray,  my  lord,  what  did  you  marry  for  > 

L.  Fop.  To  pay  my  debts  at  play,  and  disinherit 
my  younger  brother. 

L.  Mor,  But  there  are  some  things  due  to  a  wile, 

L.  Fop.  And  there  are  some  debts  I  don't  care  to 
pay — to  both  which  I  plead  husband,  and  my  lord. 

L.  Mor.  If  I  should  do  so,  I  should  e-npeCt  to  have 
my  own  coach  stopt  in  the  street,  and  to  meet  uiy 
"wife  with  the  windows  up  in  a  hackney. 

L.  Fop.  Then  would  I  put  in  bail,  and   order  a 
separate  maintenance 

L.  Mor.  So  pay  the  double  the  sum  of  the  debt, 
and  be  married  for  nothing. 

L.  Fop.  Now  I  think  deferring  a  dun,  and  getting 
rid  of  one's  wife,  are  two  the  most  agreeable  sweets 
in  the  liberties  of  an  English  subject, 

Eij 
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L^  Mor.  If  I  were  married,  I  would  as  soon  part 
from  my  estate  as  my  wife. 

L.  Fop.  Now  I  would  not,  sun-burn  me  if  I  would. 

L.  Mor.  Death  !  but  since  you  are  thus  indifferent, 
my  lord,  why  would  you  needs  marry  a  woman  of  so 
much  merit  ?  Could  not  you  have  laid  out  your  spleen 
upon  some  ill-natured  shrew,  that  wanted  the  plague 
of  an  ill  husband,  and  have  let  her  alone  to  some 
plain,  honest  man  of  quality,  that  would  have  de- 
served her. 

L.  Fop.  Why  faith,  my  lord,  that  might  have  been 
considered;  but  I  really  grew  so  passionately  fond  of 
her  fortune,  that,  curse  catch  me,  1  was  quite  blind 
to  the  rest  of  her  good  qualities  :  for,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  if  it  had  been  possible  the  old  put  of  a  peer 
could  have  tossed  me  in  t'other  five  thousand  for  'em, 
by  my  consent,  she  should  have  relinquished  her  me- 
rit and  virtues  to  any  of  her  younger  sisters. 

Sir  Cha.  Aye,  aye,  my  lord,  virtues  in  a  wife  are 
good  for  nothing  but  to  make  her  proud,  and  put  the 
world  in  mind  of  her  husband's  faults. 

L.  Fop.  Right,  Charles  :  and,  strike  me  blind,  but 
the  women  of  virtue  are  now  grown  such  ideots  in 
love,  that  they  expert  of  z  man,  just  as  they  do  of  a 
coach-horse,  that  one's  appetite,  like  t'other's  flesh, 
should  increase  by  feeding. 

Sir  Cha,  Right,  my  lord,  and  don't  consider,  that 
toujour!  chapons  bouillis  will  never  do  with  an  English 
stomach. 

L,  Fop.  Ha!  ha !  ha!  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Charles, 
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I  have  known  so  much  of  that  sort  of  eating,  that  I 
now  think,  for  an  hearty  meal,  no  wild  fowl  in  Evi- 
rope  is  comparable  to  a  joint  of  Banstead  mutton. 

L,  Mor.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

L,  Fop.  Why  that,  for  my  part,  I  had  rather  liave 
a  plain  slice  of  my  wife's  woman,  than  my  guts  full 
of  e'er  an  Ortolan  dutchess  in  Christendom. 

L.  Mor,  But  I  thought,  my  lord,  your  chief  busi- 
ness now  al  Windsor  had  been  your  design  upon  a 
woman  of  quality. 

L.  Fop.  That's  true,  my  lord  ;  though  I  don't 
think  your  fine  lady  the  best  dish  myself,  yet  a  man 
of  quality  can't  be  without  such  things  at  his  table. 

L,  Mor.  Oh,  then  you  only  desire  the  reputation 
ot  an  affair  with  her. 

L.  Fop.  I  think  the  reputation  is  the  most  inviting 
part  of  an  amour  with  most  women  of  quality. 

L.  Mor.  Why  so,  my  lord  I 

L.  Fop.  Why,  who  the  devil  would  run  through 
all  the  degrees  of  form  and  ceremony,  that  lead  one 
up  to  the  last  favour,  if  it  were  not  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  understanding  the  nearest  v/ay  to  get  over 
the  difficulty  ? 

L.  Mor.  But,  my  lord,  does  not  the  reputation  of 
your  being  so  general  an  undertaker  frighten  the 
women  from  engaging  with  you  ?  For  they  say,  no 
man  can  love  but  one  at  a  time, 

L.  Fop.  That's  Justine  more  than  ever  I  came  up 
to  :  for,  stop  my  breatli,  if  ever  I  lov'd  one  in  my 
life. 

E  :i: 
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L.  Mor.  How  do  you  get  'em  then  ? 

L.  Fop.  Why,  sometimes  as  they  get  other  people  : 
I  dress  and  let  them  get  me  ;  or,  if  that  won't  do, 
as  I  got  my  title,  I  buy  'em. 

Z.  Mor.  But  how  can  you,  that  profess  indifference, 
think  it  worth  your  while  to  come  S3  often  up  to  the 
price  ot  a  woman  ot  quality  ? 

L.  Fop.  Because  you  must  know,  my  lord,  that 
most  of  them  begin  now  to  come  down  to  reason  ;  I 
mean  those  that  are  to  be  had,  for  some  die  fools  : 
but  with  the  wiser  sort,  'tis  not,  of  late,  so  very  ex- 
pensive ;  now  and  then  a  partie  quarrcy  a  jaunt  or  two 
in  a  hack  to  an  Indian  house,  a  little  China,  an  odd 
thing  for  a  gown,  or  so,  and  in  three  days  after,  you 
meet  her  at  the  conveniency  of  trying  it  che-z:  Made- 
moiselle d^Epingle. 

Sir  Cha,  Aye,  Aye,  my  lord,  and  when  you  are 
there,  you  know,  what  betwen  a  little  chat,  a  dish  of 
tea,  Mademoiselle's  good  humour,  aifd  3. petit  chan^ 
sofif  or  two,  the  devil's  in't  if  a  man  can't  fool  away 
the  time,  'till  he  sees  how  it  looks  upon  her  by  candle- 
light. 

L.  Fop.  Heh  i  heh !  well  said,  Charles,  I 'gad  I 
fancy  thee  and  I  have  unlaced  many  a  reputation 

there Your  great  lady  is  as  soon  undressed  as  her 

woman. 

L.  Mor.  I  could  never  find  it  so the  shame  or 

scandal  of  a  repulse  always  niftde  me  afraid  of  at- 
tempting women  of  condition, 

Sir  Cha,  Ha  1  ha  !   I'gad,  my  lord,  you  deserve  to 
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be  ill  used  ;  your  modesty's  enough  to  spoil  any  wo- 
man in  the  world  ;  but  my  lord  and  I  understand  the 
sex  a  little  better  ;  we  see  plainly  that  women  are 
only  cold,  as  some  men  are  brave,  from  the  modesty 
or  fear  of  those  that  attack  'em. 

L,  Fop.  Right,  Charles, — a  man  should  no  more 
give  up  his  heart  to  a  woman,  than  his  sword  tea 
bully  ;  they  are  both  as  insolent  as  the  devil  after  it. 

Sir  Cha.  How  do  you  like  that,  my  lord  ? 

I  Aside  to  Lord  Morelove. 

L,  Mor.  Faith,  I  envy  him — But  my  lord,  suppose 
your  inclination  should  stumble  upon  a  woman  truly 
virtuous,  would  not  a  severe  repulse  from  such  an 
one,  put  you  strangely  out  of  countenance  ? 

L.  Fop.  Not  at  all,  my  lord — for  if  a  man  don't 
mind  a  box  o'the  ear  in  a  fair  struggle  witli  a  fresh 
country  girl,  why  the  deuce  should  he  be  concerned 
at  an  impertinent  frown  for  an  attack  upon  a  woman 
of  quality  ? 

L.  Mor.  Then  you  have  no  notion  of  a  lad)"s' 
cruelty  ? 

L.  Fop.  Ha  !  ha !  Jet  me  blood,  if  I  think  there's 
a  greater  jest  in  nature.  I  am  ready  to  crack  my 
uuts  with  laughing,  to  see  a  senseless  flirt,  because 
the  creature  happens  to  have  a  little  pride  lh;it  she 
calls  virtue  about  her,  give  herself  all  the  insolent 
airs  of  resentment  and  disdain  to  an  honest  fellow, 
?:  i:  all  the  while  does  not  care  three  pinches  of  snuff 

he  and  her  virtue  were  to   run  with   their  last 
1  vvurs  through  the  first  regiment  of  guards — Ha  : 
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he  !  it  puts  me  in  miiid  of  an  affair  of  mine,  so  imper- 


tinent  : 

L.  Mar.  Oh,  that's  impossible,  my  Lord Pray 

let's  hear  it. 

L.  Fop.  Why  I  happened  once  to  be  very  well  in  a 
certain  manof  quality's  family,  and  his  wife  liked  me. 

L.  Mor.  How  do  you  know  she  liked  you  ? 

L.  Fop.  Why  from  the  very  moment  I  told  her  I 
liked  her,  she  never  durst  trust  herself  at  the  end  of 
a  room  with  me. 

L.  Mor.  That  might  be  her  not  liking  yoH. 

L.  Fop  .  My  lord — Women  of  quality  don't  use  to 
speak  the  thing  plain — but,  to  satisfy  you  I  did  no-t 
want  encouragemeat,  I  never  came  there  in  my  life, 
but  she  did  immediately  smile,  and  borrow  my  snuft 
box. 

L.  Mor.  She  liked  your  snuff  at  least — Well,  but 
how  did  she  use  you  ? 

L.  Fop.   By  all  that's  infamous,  she  jilted  me. 

L.  Mor.  How  1  Jilt  you  ? 

L.  Fop.  Ay,  death's  curse,  she  jilted  me, 

L.  Mor-   Pray,  let's  hear.     . 

L.  Fop.  For  when  I  was  pretty  well  convinced  she 
had  a  mind  to  me,  I  one  day  made  her  a  hint  of  an 
appointment  :  upon  which,  with  an  insolent  frown  in 
her  face  (that  made  her  look  as  ugly  as  the  devil) 
she  told  me,  that  if  ever  I  came  thither  again,  her 
lord  should  _know  that  she  had  forbidden  me  the 
house  before. — Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  slut  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Intolerable  !   ; 
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L.  Mor.  But  how  did  her  answer  agree  with  you  ? 

L.  Fop.  Oh,  passionately  well  !  for  I  stared  full  in 
her  face,  and  burst  out  a  laughing;  at  which  she 
turned  upon  her  heel,  and  gave  a  crack  with  her  fan 
like  a  coach. whip,  and  bridled  out  of  the  room  with 
the  air  and  complexion  of  an  incensed  Turkey-cock. 
\_A  servant  ivhhpers  Sir  Charles. 

L.  Mor.  What  did  you  then  ? 

X.  Fop.  I- looked  after  her,  gaped,  threw  up 

the  sash,  and  fell  a  singing  out  of  the  window so 

that  you  sec,  my  lord,  while  a  nun  is  not  in  love, 
there's  no  great  affliction  in  missing  one's  way  to  a 
woman. 

Sir  Cha.  Aye,  aye,  you  talk  this  very  well,  my  lord ; 
but  now  let's  see  how  you  dare  behave  yourself  upon 
a6lion — dinner's  served,  and  the  ladies  stay  for  us — 
There's  one  wiihin  has  been  too  hard  for  as  brisk  a 
man  as  yourself. 

L.  Mor.  I  guess  who  you  mean — Have  a  care,  my 
lord,  she'll  prove  your  courage  for  you. 

L.  Fop.  Will  she  ?  then  she's  an  undone  creature. 
For  let  me  tell  you,  gentlemen,  courage  is  the  whole 
mystery  of  making  love,  and  of  more  use  than  coti- 
dudt  is  in  war ;  for  the  bravest  fellow  in  Europe  may 
beat  his  brains  out  again  the  stubborn  walls  of  a 
town — But 

Women^  horn  to  be  controlVdy 

Stoop  to  the  fornvardy  and  the  bold.       [Exeunt. 
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AB   III.     SCENE  L 


Canunues .Enter Lord M o  R e  l o  YE,and Sir  Charles, 

Lord  Morelon^e. 
So!   Did  not  I  bare  up  bravely  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Admirably!  with  the  best  bred  insolence 
in. nature,  you  insulted  like  a  woman  of  quality  when 
her  country-bred  husband's  jealous  of  her  in  the 
wrong  place. 

L.  Mor.  Ha  !  ha!  Did  you  observe,  when  I  first 
came  into  the  room,  how  care  lessly  she  brushed  her 
eyes  over  me,  and  when  the  company  saluted  me, 
stood  all  the  while  with  her  face  to  the  window  ?  ha4 
ha! 

Sir  Cha.  What  astonished  airs  she  gave  herseU, 
when  you  asked  her,  what  made  her  so  grave  upon 
her  old  friends  ? 

L.  Mor.  And  whenever  I  offered  any  thing  in  talk, 
what  affected  care  she  took  to  dire6l  her  observations 
of  it  to  a  tb.i.rd  person  ? 

Sir  Ch.T .  i  observed  slie  did  not  eat  above  the 
rump  of  a  pigeon  all  dinner  time. 

L.  Mor.  And  how  she  coloured  when  I  told  her, 
her  ladyship  had  lost  her  stomach  ? 

Sir  Cha.    If  you  keep  your  temper  she's  undone. 
L.  Mor.  Provided  she  sticks  to  her  pride,  I  believe 
I  may. 
Sir  Cha.  Aye  !   never  fear  her  ;  I  warrant,  in  the 
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humotir  she  is  in,  she  would  as  soon  part  with  lier 

sense  -of  feeling.  "^ -^  ^^'^'  *■  ' 

L.  Mor.  Well,  what's  tb'tre  done  next  ? 
Sir  Cha.  Only  observe  her  motions  :  for,  by  her 
behaviour  at  dinner,  I  am  sure  she  designs  to  gall 
you  with  my  lord  Foppington  :  if  so,  you  must  even 
stand  her  fire,  and  then  play  my  lady  Graveairs  upon 
her,  whom  I'll  immediately  pique,  and  prepare  for 
your  purpose. 

L.  Mor.  I  understand  you the  properest  wo- 
man in  the  woi  Id  too  ;  for  she'll  certainly  encourage 
the  least  offe  r  from  me,  in  hopes  of  revenging  her 
slights  upon  you. 

Sir  Cha.  Right  :  and  the  very  encouragement  she 
g^i-V€s  you,  at  the  same  time  will  give  me  a  pretence 
to  v.iden  the  breach  of  my  quarrel  with  her. 

i>.  Mor.  Besides,  Charles,  I  own  1  am  fond  of  any 
attempt  that  will  forward  a  misunderstanding  there^ 
ior  youlr  lady's  sake.  A  woman  so  trwly  good^in  her 
nature,  ought  to  have  something  more  from  a 
man,   than  bare  occasions  to  prove  her  goodness. 

Sir  Cha.  Why,  then,  upon  honour,   m.y  lord,   to 
give  you  proof  that  J  am  positively  the  best  husband 

tlie  world,  my  wife never  yet  found  me  out. 

/..  Mor.   That  maybe  by  her  being  the  best  wife 
yi  the  world  :   she,  maybe,  won't  find  you  out. 

Sir  Cha.  Nay,  if  she  won't  tell  a  man  ot  his  faults, 
when  she  sees  them,  how  the  deuce  should  he  mend 
rhem  ?   Rut,  however,  yoii    see  I  am  going  to. leave 
■  thern  off  as  fast  as  I  can. 

L.  Mor.  Being  tired  of  a  woman,  is,  indeed,  a  pretty 
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tolerable  assurance  of  a  man's  not  designing  to  fool 
an  with  her Here  she  co  i^s,  and,  if  I  don't  mis- 
take, brimful  of  reproaches- You  can't  take  her 

in  a  belter*  time I'll  leave  you. 

Enter  Lady  Graveairs. 

Your  ladyship's  most  humble  servant.  Is  the  com- 
pany broke  up,  pray  ? 

L.  Gra.  No,  my  lord,  they  are  just  talking  of  bas- 
set ;  my  Lord  Foppington  has  a  mind  to  tally,  if 
your  lordship  would  encourage  the  table. 

L.  Mor.  Oh,  madam,  with  all  my  heart !  But  Sir 

Charles,  I  know,  is  hard  to  be  got  to  it  :    I'll  leave 

your  ladyship  to  prevail  with  him.  \_Er.it  L.  Morelove 

iSir  Charles  and  Lady  Graveairs  salute  coldly ^  an4 

trifle  some  time  before  they  speak. 
L.  Gra.  Sir  Charles,  I  sent  you  a  note  this  morn- 
ing— 

Sir  Cha.  Yes,  madam  ;  but  there  were  some  pas- 
sages I  did  not  expeft  from  your  lady  ship  ;  you  sedm 

to  tax  me  with  things  that 

L.  Gra.  Look  you,  sir,  'tis  not  at  all  material  whe- 
ther I  taxed  you  with  any  thing  or  no  ;  I  don't  desire 
you  to  clear  yourself;  upon  my  word,  you  may  be 
very  easy  as  to  that  matter ;  for  my  part,  I  am 
mighty^^ell  satisfied  things  are  as  they  are  ;  all  I 
have  to  say  to  you  is,  that  you  need  not  give  your 
self  the  trouble  to  call  at  my  lodgings  this  afternoon, 
if  you  should  Iiave  time,  as  you  were  pleased  to  send 

me  word— and  so,  your  servant,  sir,  that's  all 

{^Gving. 
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Sir  Cba.   Hold,  madam. 

L.  Gra.  Look  you,  Sir  Charles, 'tis  not  your  calling 
me  back  that  will  signify  any  thing,  I  can  assure  you. 

Sir  Cba.  Why  this  extraordinary  haste,  madam  ? 

L.  Gra.  In  short,  Sir  Charles,  I  have  taken  a  great 
many  things  from  you  of  late,  that  you  know  I  have 
often  told  you  I  would  positively  bear  no  longer. 
But  I  see  things  are  in  vain,  and  the  more  people 
strive  to  oblige  people,  the  less  they  are  thanked  for 
it  :  and  since  there  must  be  an  end  of  one's  ridicu- 
lousness one  time  or  other,  I  don't  see  any  time  so 
proper  as  the  present ;  and  therefore,  sir,  I  desire 
you  would  think  ©f  things  accordingly.  Your  ser- 
vant. [.Goifigf  be  holds  her. 

Sir  Cha.  Nay,  madam,  let  us  start  tair,  however  j 
you  ought,  at  least,  to  stay  till  I  am  as  ready  as  your 
ladyship  ;  and  then,  if  we  must  part, 

Adieu^ye  silent  grotSy  and  shady  grooves  ; 

Ye  soft  amusements  of  our  gronjoing  loaves  ; 

AdieUy  ye  nvhisper^d  sighs,  that  fanned  the  f  re, 

And  all  the  ibrillingjoys  of  young  desire. 

lAffeaedly, 

L.  Gra.  Oh,  mighty  well,  sir  ;  I  am  very  glad  we 
are  at  last  come  to  a  right  understanding,  the  only 
way  I  have  long  wished  for  ;  not  but  I'd  have  you  to 
know  I  see  your  design  thro'  all  your  painted  ease  of 
resignation :  I  know  you'd  give  your  soul  to  make  me 
uneasy  now. 

Sir  Cha.  Oh,  fie,  madam  !  upon  my  word  I  would 
not  make  you  uneasy,  if  it  were  in  my  power, 

F 
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L.  Gra.  Oh,  dear  sir,  you  neednoi  take  such  care, 
upon  my  word  ;  you'll  find  I  can  part  with  you  with- 
out the  least  disorder  ;  I'll  try,  at  least ;  and  so,  once 
more,  and  for  ever,  sir,  your  servant  :  not  but  you 
must  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  as  my  last  thought  of 

you  too,  that  I  do  think. you  are  a  villain* 

{Exif  hastily. 
Sir  Cha,  Oh,  your  very  humble  servant,  madam !— ■ 

[  Solving  loio. 
What  a  charming  quality  is  a  woman's  pride,  that  is 
strong  enough  to  refuse  a  man  her  favours,  when 
he's  weary  of  them Ah  ! 

Re  enter  Lady  Graveairs. 

Z.  Gra.  Look  you,  Sir  Charles  ;  don't  presume 
upon  the  easiness  of  my  temper :  for  to  convince  you 
that  I  am  positively  in  earnest  in  this  matter,  I  de- 
sire you  would  let  me  have  what  letters  you  have  had 
of  mine  since  you  came  to  Windsor;  and  I  expeit 
you'll  return  the  rest,  as  I  will  yours,  as  soon  as 
we  come  to  London. 

Sir  Cha.  Upon  my  faith,  madam,  I  never  keep  any; 
I  always  put  snufF  in  them,  and  so  they  wear  out. 

L.  Gra.  Sir  Charles,  I  must  have  them  ;  for  posir 
tively  I  won't  stir  without  them. 

Sir  Cha.  Ha  !  then  I  must  be  civil,  I  see.  \_  Aside, 
Perhaps,  madam,  I  have  no  mind  to  part  with  them 
or  you. 

L.  Gra.  Look  you,  sir,  all  those  sort  of  things  arct 
in  vain,  now  there's  an  end  of  every  thing  between  us 
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■ — If  you  say  you  won't  give  them,  I  must  e'en  get 
them  as  well  as  I  can. 

Sir  Cha,  Ha  !  that  won't  do  then,  I  find.    {^  Aside, 
L.  Gra.  Who's  there  ?  Mrs.  Edging — Your  keep- 
ing a  letter,  sir,  won't  keep  me,  I'll  assure  you. 

Enter  Edging. 

Edg.  Did  your  ladyship  call  me,  madam  ? 

L.  Gra,  Ay,  child  ;  pray  do  me  the  favour  to  fetch 
my  cloak  out  of  the  dining  room. 

Edg.  Yes,  madam. 

Sir  Cba.  Oh,  then  there's  hope  again.         [Aside. 

Edg.  Ha !  she  looks  as  if  my  master  had  quarrelled 
with  her  ;  I  hope   she's  going  away  in  a  huff — she 

shan't  stay  for  her  cloak,  I  warrant  her This  is 

pu re .  [  Aside .  Exit  smiling . 

L.Gra.  Pray,  Sir  Charles,  before  I  go,  give  me 
leave,  now  after  all,  to  ask  you — why  you  have  used 
me  thus  ? 

Sir  Cha.  What  is  it  you  call  usagp,  madam  ? 

L.  Gra,  Why,  then,  since  you  will  have  it,  how 
comes  it  you  have  been  so  grossly  careless  and  ne- 
glectful of  me  of  late  ?  Only  tell  me  seriously,  where- 
in I  have  deserved  this. 

Sir  Cha.  Whyy  then,  serFously,  madam 

Re-enter  Edging  icith  a  cloak. 


We  are  interrupted 

Edg,  Here  is  your  ladyship's  cloak,  madam, 
Fij 
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L.  Gra.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Edgino; — Oh,  law!  pray 
will  you  let  somebody  get  me  a  chair  to  the  door. 

Edg.  Humph — She  might  have  told  me  that  before, 
if  she  had  been  in  such  haste  to  go.        {^  A  side.  Exit. 

L,  Gra.  Now,  sir. 

Sir  Cha.  Then,  seriouslyj  I  say  I  am  of  late  grown 
so  very  lazy  in  my  pleasures,  "  that  I  had  rather  lose 
**  a  woman,  than  go  through  the  plague  and  trouble 
**  of  having  or  keeping  her  :  and,  to  be  free,  I  have 
**  found  so  much,  even  in  my  acquaintance  with  you, 
'*  whom  I  confess  to  be  a  mistress  in  the  art  of  pleas- 
**  ing,"  that  I  am  from  henceiorth  resolved  to  follow 
no  pleasure  that  arises  above  the  degree  of  amusement 
— Andthat  woman  that  expects  I  should  make  her  my 
business  ;  why — like  my  business,  is  then  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  forgot.  When  once  she  comes  to  reproach 
me  with  vows  and  usage,  and  stuff — I  had  as  lief  hear 
her  talk  of  bills,  bonds,  andejedments  j  her  passion 
becomes  as  troublesome  as  a  law-suit,  and  I  would 
as  sooa  converse  with  my  solicitor.  In  short,  I  shall 
Jiever  care  sixpence  for  any  woman  that  won't  be 
obedient. 

Z.  Gra.  I'll  swear,  sir,  you  have  a  very  free  way 
of  treating  people ;  I  am  glad  I  am  so  well  acquainted 
with  your  principles,  however — —And  you  would 
have  me  obedient  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Why  not  ?  My  wife's  so  ;  and  I  think  she 
has  as  much  pretence  to  be  proud  as  your  ladyship, 

L.  Gra.  Lurd  !  is  there  no  chair  to  be  had,  I  won- 
der ? 
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Enter  Edging. 

Edg.  Here*s  a  chair,  madam. 

L.  Gra.  'Tis  very  well,  Mrs.  Edging  :  pray  will 
ypu  let  somebody  get  me  a  glass  of  fair  water  ? 

Edg.  Humph — iier  huff  isalmost  over,  I  suppose — 
I  see  he's  a  villain  still.  \_Astde.\  Exit. 

L.  Gra.  Well,  that  was  the  prettiest  fancy  about 
obedience,  sure,  that  ever  was.  Certainly,  a  woman 
of  couditioH  must  be  infinitely  happy  under  the  do- 
minion of  so  generous  a  lover.  *'  But  how  came  you 
"**  to  forget  kickingand  whipping  all  this  while  ?  Me- 
**  thinks,  you  should  not  have  left  so  fashionable  an 
*•  article  out  of  your  scheme  of  government. 

"  SirCba.    Um No,  there  is  too  much  trouble 

**  in  that ;  though  I  have  known  them  of  admirable 
**  use  in  reformation  of  some  humoursome  gentle- 
**  women." 

L.  Gra.  But  one  thing  more,  and  I  have  done " 

Pray,  what  degree  bf  spirit  must  the  lady  have,  that 
is  to  make  herself  happy  under  so  much  freedom,  or- 
der, and  tranquillity  ? 

Sir  Cha,  Oh,  she  must  at  least  have  as  much  spirit 
as  your  ladyship,  or  she'd  give  me  no  pleasure  in 
breaking  it. 

L.  Gra.  No,  that  would  be  troublesome.  You  had 
better  take  one  that's  broken  to  your  hand  ;  there 
are  such  souls  to  be  hired,  I  believe  ;  things  that  will 
rub  your  temples  in  an  evening,  till  you  fall  fast  asleep 
i.n  their  laps  j  creatures,  too,  that  Uiink  iheir  wages 

FiM 
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their  reward.  I  fancy,  at  last,  that  will  be  the  best 
method  for  the  lazy  passion  of  a  married  man,  that 
has  out-lived  his  any  other  sense  of  gratification* 

Sir  Cha.  Look  you,  madam ;  I  have  loved  you  very 
well  a  great  while  ;  now  you  would  have  me  love  you 
better  and  longer,  which  is  not  in  my  power  to  do  ; 
and  I  don't  think  there  is  any  plague  upon  earth,  like 
a  dun  that  comes  for  more  money  than  one  is  ever 
likely  to  be  able  to  pay. 

X.  Gra.  A  dun  !  Do  you  take  me  for  a  dun,  sir  ? 
Do  I  come  a  dunning  to  you  ?  \\_Walks  in  a  heat. 

Sir  Cha.    Hist !    don't  expose  yourself here's 

company 

L.  Gra.  1  care  not A  dun  !  You  shall  see,  sir, 

I  can  revenge  an  affront,  tho'  I  despise  the  wretch 
that  oft'ers  \\.- iV  dun  !  Oh,  I  could  die  with  laugh- 
ing at  the  fancy  !  [ Exit. 

Sir  Cha.   So — she's  in  admirable  order- Here 

conies  my  lord  ;  and,  I  am  afraid,  in  the  very  nick 
of  his  occasion  for  her. 

Enter  Lord  Morelove. 

L.  Mor.  Oh,  Charles, undone  again  !  all  is  lost  and 
ruined. 

Sir  Cha.  What's  the  matter  now  ? 

L.  Mor.  I  have  been  playing  the  fool  yonder,  even 
to  contempt ;  my  senseless  jealousy  has  confessed  a 
weakness  I  never  shall  forgive  myself.  She  has  in- 
sulted on  it  to  that  degree  too 1  can't  jbear  the 

thought Oh,  Charles,  this  devil  still  is  mistress  of 
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my  heart !  and  I  could  dash  my  brains  out  to  think 
how  grossly  too  I  have  let  her  know  it. 

Sir  Cha.  Ah,  how  it  would  tickle  her  if  she  saw  yovi 
in  this  condition  !  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

L.  Mor.  Pr'ythee  don't  torture  me  :  think  of  some 
present  ease,  or  I  shall  burst. 

Sir  Cha.  Well,  well,  let's  hear,  pray — What  has 
she  done  to  you  ?  Ha,  ha  ! 

L.  Mor,  Why,  ever  since  I  left  you,  she  has  treated 
me  with  so  much  coolness  and  ill  nature,  and  that 
thing  of  a  lord,  with  "  so  much  laughing  ease,  such 
*'  an  acquainted,"  such  a  spiteful  familiarity,  that,  at 
the  last,  she  saw,  and  triumphed  in  my  uneasiness. 

Sir  Cha.  Well,  and  so  you  left  the  room  in  a  pet  I 
Ha! 

L.  Mor.  Oh,  worse,  worse  still !  for  at  last,  with 
half  shame  and  anger  in  my  looks,  I  thrust  myself 
between  my  lord  and  her,  pressed  her  by  the  hand 
and  in  a  whisper,  tiembling,  begged  her,  in  pity  of 
herself  arid  me,  to  shew  her  good  humour  only  where 
she  knew  it  was  truly  valued  :  at  which  she  broke 
from  me  with  a  cold  smile,  sat  her  down  by  the  peer, 
whispered  him,  and  burst  into  a  loud  laughter  in  my 
face. 

Sir  Cha.  Ha,  ha!  then  would  I  have  given  fifty 
pounds  to  have  seen  your  face.  Why,  what  in  the 
riame  of  common  sense  had  you  to  do  with  humility  ? 
Will  you  never  have  enough  on't  ?  Death  1  'twas 
setting  a  lighted  match  to  gunpowder,  to  blow  your- 
self up. 
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L,  Mor,  I  see  my  folly  now, .Charles,  But  what 
shall  I  do  with  the  remains  of  life  that  she  has  left 
me  ? 

Sir.  Cha,  Oh,  throw  it  at  her  feet,  by  all  means  ! 
put  on  your  tragedy  face,  catch  last  hold  of  her  pet- 
ticoat, whip  out  your  handkerchief,  and  in  point  blank, 
verse,  desire  her,  one  way  or  other,  to  make  an  end 
of  the  business.  \_In  a  'whining  tone. 

L,  Mor,  What  a  fool  dost  thou  make  me! 
Sir  Cha.   I  only  shew  you  as  you  came  out  of  her 
hands,  my  lord. 

L.  Mar.  How  contemptibly  have  I  behaved  my- 
self? 

Sir  Cha.  That's  according  as  you  bear  her  behavi- 
our. 

L,  Mor,  Bear  it !  no — I  thank  thee,  Charles  ;  thou 

hast  waked  me  now  ;  and  if  I  bear  it What  have 

you  done  with  ray  Lady  Graveairs  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Your  business,  I  believe She's  ready 

for  you ;  she's  just  gone  down  stairs,  and  if  you  don't 
make  haste  after  her,  I  expect  her  back  ^ain,  with  a 
knife  or  a  pistol  presently. 
X.  Mor.  I'll  go  this  minute. 
Sir  Cha.  No,   stay  a  little:   here  comes,  my  lord; 
we'll  see  what  we  can  get  out  of  him,  first. 

**  Z.  Mor.  Methinks,  now,  I  could  laugh  at  her.'-' 

£«/^r  ior^  FoppiNGTON. 
L,  Fop.  Nay,  pr'ythee.  Sir  Charles,  let's  have  a 
little  of  thee— -We  have  been  so  chagrin  without 
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thee,  that,  stop  my  breath,  the  ladies  are  gone  half 
asleep  to  church  for  want  of  thy  company. 

Sir  Cha.  That's  hard,  indeed,  while  your  lordship 
was  among  them.     Is  Lady  Betty  gone  too  ? 

L,  Fop.  She  was  just  upon  the  wing  ;  but  I  caught 
her  by  the  snufF-box,  and  she  pretends  to  stay  to  see 
if  I'll  give  it  her  again,  or  no. 

L.  Mor.  Death  !  'tis  that  I  gave  her,  and  the  only 

present  she  would  ever  receive  from  me Ask  him 

how  he  came  by  it.  \_  Aside  to  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Cha,  Pr'ythee  don't  be  uneasy Did  she  give 

it  you,  my  lord  ? 

L.  Pop*  Faith,  Charles,  I  can't  say  she  did,  or  she 
did  not  ;  but  we  were  playing  the  fool,  and  I  took^it 
a  la — Pshaw !  I  can't  tell  thee  in  French  nei- 
ther ;  but  Horace  touches  it  to  a  nicety — 'twas  pig^ 
nus  direptum  male  pertindci. 

L.  Mor.  So — but  I  must  bear  it If  your  lord» 

ship  has  a  mind  to  the  box,  I'll  stand  by  you  in  keep- 
ing of  it. 

L,  Fop.  My  lord,  I  am  passionately  obliged  to  you  ; 
but  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer  your  hazarding  so 
much  of  the  lady's  favour. 

i.  Mor.  Not  at  all,  my  lord  :  'tis  possible  I  may 
not  have  the  same  regard  to  her  frown  that  your  lord- 
ship has. 

L.  Fop.  That's  a  bite,  I  am  sure — he'd  give  a  joint 
of  his  little  finger  to  be  as  well  with  her  as  I  am; 
ZAside.'\  But  here  she  comes Charles,  stand  by 
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me -Must  not  a  man  be  a  tain  coxcomb  now,  to 

think  this  creature  followed  one  ? 

Sir  Cha,  Nothing  so  plain,  my  lord. 

L.  Fop*  Flattering  devil ! 

Enter  Lady  Betty. 

L.  Betty.  Pshaw,  my  Lord  Foppington !  pr'ythcf 
don*t  play  the  fool  now,  but  give  me  my  snuff-box — 
Sir  Charles,  help  me  to  take  it  from  him. 

Sir  Cha.  You  know  I  hate  trouble,  madam. 

L.  Betty.  Pooh  !  you'll  make  me  stay  till  prayer*^ 
are  half  over  now. 

L.  Fop.  If  you'll  promise  me  not  to  go  tochurch, 
I'll  give  it  you. 

L.  Betty.  I'll  promise  nothing  at  all ;  for  positively 
I  will  have  it.  [.^^f^gg^^ffg  *witb  bim, 

L,  Fop.  Then,  comparatively,  I  won't  part  with  it. 
Ha,  ha!  \_Struggles  ivitb  her. 

L.  Betty.  Oh,  you  devil,  you  have  killed  my  arm  ! 

Oh  ! Well,  if  you'll  let  me  have  it,  I'll  give  you  a 

better. 

L.  Mor,  Oh,  Charles  \  that  has  a  view  of  distant 
kmdness  in  k.  [Aside  to  Sir  Charles. 

L,  Fop.  Nay,  now  I  keep  it  superlatively 1  find 

there's  a  secret  value  in  it. 

L.  Betty.  Oh,  dismal !  Upon  my  word,  I  am  only 
ashamed  to  give  it  to  you.  jDo  you  think  I  would  of- 
fer such  an  odious  fancied  thing  to  any  body  I  had 
the  least  value  for  ? 
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^;V  Cha.  Now  it  comes  a  little  nearer,  methinks  it 
does  not  seein  to  be  any  kindness  at  all. 

^  Aside  to  Lord  Morelove. 

L.  Fop.  Why,  really,  madam,  upon  second  view, 
it  has  not  extremely  the  mode  of  a  lady's  utensil. 
Are  you  sure  it  never  held  any  thing  but  snuff? 

L.  Betty.  Oh,  you  monster  ! 

L.  Fop,  Nay,  I  only  ask,  because  it  seems  to  me  to 
have  very  much  the  air  and  fancy  of  Monsieur 
Smoakandsot's  tobacco-box. 

L.  Mor.  I  can  bear  no  more. 

Sir  Cha.  Why,  don't,  then:  I'll  step  in  to  the  com- 
pany, and  return  to  your  relief  immediately.   \^Exit. 

L.  Mor.  [7b  Lady  Bet.]  Come,  madam,  will  your 
ladyship  give  me  leave  to  end  the  difference  f  Since 
the  slightness  of  the  thing  may  let  you  bestow  it  with- 
out any  mark  of  favour,  shall  I  beg  it  of  your  lady-* 
ship. 

L.  Bet.  Oh,  my  lord,  nobody  sooner 1  beg  you 

give  it,  my  lord.  [Looking  earnestly  on  Lord  Fop. 
tohof  smiling^  ginjes  it  to  Lord  Mor.  and  then  boivs 
gravely  to  her.  2 

L.  Mor.  Only  to  have  the  honour  of  restoring  it  to 
your  lordship ;  and  if  there  be  any  other  trifle  of 
mine  your  lordship  has  a  fancy  to,  tho'  it  were  a  mis- 
press, I  don't  know  any  person  in  the  world  that  has 
so  good  a  claim  to  my  resignation. 

L,  Fop.  Oh,  my  lord,  this  generosity  will  distraft 
me ! 

L,  Mar,  My  lord,  I  do  you  but  common  justice. 
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But  from  your  conversation,  I  had  never  known  tht  y 
true  value  of  the  sex.     You  positively  understanc 
them  the  best  of  any  man  breathing  ;  therefore  ] 
think  every  one  of  common  patience  ought  to  resign 
to  you . 

L.  Fop.  Then,  positively,  your  lordship  isthe  most 
obliging  person  in  the  world  ;  for  I'm  sure  your 
judgment  can  never  like  any  woman  that  is  not  the 
iinest  creature  in  the  universe.  IBoucbig  to  Lady  ^Qtiy. 

L.  Mor.  Oh,  your  lordship  does  me  too  much  ho- 
nour !  I  have  the  worst  judgment  in  the  world;  no 
man  has  been  more  deceived  in  it. 

L,  Fop.  Then  your  lordship,  I  presume,  has  been 
apt  to  choose  in  a  mask,  or  by  candle-lio-ht. 

L.  Mor.  In  a  mask,  indeed,  my  lord,  and  of  all 
masks  the  most  dangerous. 

L.  Fop.  Pray,  what's  that,  my  lord  ? 

L.  Mor.   A  bare  face. 

L.  Fop.  Your  lordship  will  pardon  me,  if  I  don't 
so  readily  comprehend  how  a  woman's  bare  face  can 
hide  her  face; 

L.  Mor.  It  often  hides  her  heart,  my  lord  ;  and 
therefore  I  think  it  sometimes  a  more  dangerous  mask 
than  a  piece  of  velvet  :  that's  rather  a  mark  than  a 
disguise  of  an  ill  woman.  But  the  mischiefs  shulk- 
ing  behind  a  beauteous  form  give  no  warning  ;  they 
are  always  sure,  fatal,  and  innumerable. 

L.  Betty.  Oh,  barbarous  aspersion  !  My  lord  Fop- 
pington,  have  ycu  nothing  to  say  for  the  poor  wo- 
men ? 
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;lie  L.  Fop.  I  must  confess,  madam,  nothing  of  this 
nature  ever  happened  in  my  course  of  amours.  I  al- 
ways judge  the  beauteous  part  of  a  woman  to  be  the 
most  agreeable  part  of  her  composition  ;  and  when 
jonce  a  lady  does  me  the  honour  to  toss  that  into  my 
arms,  I  think  myself  obliged,  in  good  nature,  not  to 
quarrel  about  the  rest  of  her  equipage. 

L-  Betty.  Why,  ay,  my  lord,  there's  some  good 
humour  in  that  now. 

L.  Mor.  He's  happy  in  a  plain  English  stomach, 
madam;  I  could  recommend  a  dish  that's  perfectly 
to  your  lordship's  goutf  where  beauty  is  the  only 
sauce  to  it. 

L.  Betty.  So 

L.  Fop.  My  lord,  when  my  wine*s  right,  I  never 
care  it  should  be  zested. 

L.  Mor,  I  know  some  ladies  would  thtink  you  for 
that  opinion. 

L.  Betty.  My  Lord  Morelove  is  really  grown  such 
a  churl  to  the  women,  I  don't  only  think  he  is  not, 
!  but  cann't  conceive  how  he  ever  could  be,  in  love. 

L,  Mor.  Upon  my  word,  madam,  I  once  thought  I 
was,  I  Smiling, 

L.  Betty.  Fie,  fie  I  how  could  you  think  so  i  I 
:  fancy  now  you  had  only  a  mind  to  domineer  over 
:  some  poor  creature,  and  so  you  thought  you  were  in 
i  love,  ha,  ha  ! 

L.  Mor.  The  lady  1  loved,  madam,  grew  so  unfor- 
tunate in  her  conduct,  that  at  last  she  brought  me  to 
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treat  her  with  the  same  indifference  and  civility  as 
I  now  pay  your  ladyship. 

L.  Betty.  And,  ten  to  one,  just  at  that  time  she 
never  thought  you  such  tolerable  company. 

I,  Mot'.  That  I  cann't  say,  madam  ;  for  at  that 

time  she  grew  so  affe6led,   there  was  no  judging  of 

her  thoughts  at  all.  [Mimicking  her, 

L.  Betty.  What,  and  so  you  left  the  poor  lady. 

Oh,  you  inconstant  creature  ! 

L.  Mor.  No,  madam,  to  have  loved  her  on  had' 
been  inconstancy  ;  for  she  was  never  two  hours  to- 
gether the  same  woman. 

iLady  Bet.  and  Lard  Mor.  seem  to  tali, 
L.  Fop.  [Aside/]  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  see  he  has  a  mind 
to  abuse  her  :  so  I'll  even  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  doing  his  business  with  her  at  once  for  ever — My 
lord,  I  perceive  your  lordship  is  going  to  be  good 
company  to  the  lady  ;  and,  for  her  sake,  I  don't 
think  it  good  manners  ip  me  to  disturb  you 

Enter  Sir  Charles, 
Sir  Cha.  My  Lord  Foppington- 


L.  Fop.  Oh,  Charles!  I  was  just  wanting  thee-—* 
Hark  thee — I  have  three  thousand  secrets  for  thee — 
I  have  made  such  discoveries  !  to  tell  thee  all  in  one: 
word,  Moreloye's  as  jealous  of  me  as  the  devil,  he,, 
he,  he! 

■■SirCba,l%  it  posible  ?  Has  she  given  him  ^ny, 
occasion  ? 

L.  Fop,  Only  rallied  him  to  death  on  my  account  j 
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she  told  me,  within,  just  now,  she'd  use  him  like  a 
dog,  and  begged  me  to  draw  off  for  an  opportunity. 

Sir  Cka.  Oh,  keep  in  while  the  scent  lies,  and  shc^^^ 
is  your  own,  my  lord. 

L.  Fop.  I  cann't  tell  that,  Charles  ;  but  I  am  sure 
she  is  fairly  unharboured  ;  and  when  once  I  throw  off 
-my  inclinations,  I  usually  follow  them  till  the  game 
has  enough  on't  ;  and  between  thee  and  I,  she  is 
pretty  well  blown  too  ;  she  cann't  stand  long,  I  be- 
lieve ;  for,  curse  catch  me,  if  I  have  not  riddcwm 
half  a  thousand  pounds  after  her  already. 

Sir  Cha,  What  do  you  mean  ? 

L.  Fop.  I  have  lost  five  hundred  to  her  at  picquet 
since  dinner. 

Sir  Cha.  You  are  a  fortunate  man,  faith  ;  you  are 
resolved  not  to  be  thrown  out,  I  see. 

L.  Fop.  Hang  it,  what  should  a  man  come  out  for, 
if  he  does  not  keep  up  to  the  sport  i 

Sir  Cha,  Well  pushed,  my  lord. 

/..  Fop.  Tayo  !   have  at  her 

Sir  Cha.  Down,  down,  my  lord— —ah!  'ware 
haunches! 

L.  Fop.  Ah,  Charles!  ^Embracing  him.'\  Pr'ythee, 
let's  observe  a  little  :  there's  a  foolish  cur,  now  I 
have  run  her  to  a  stand,  has  a  niind  to  be  at  her  by 
himself,  and  thou  shalt  see,  she  won't  stir  out  of  her 
\v ay  fo r  h i m .  \^They  stand  aside^ 

L.  Mor.  Ha,  ha  I  your  ladyship  is  very  grave  of  a 
sudden ;  you  look  as  if  your  lover  had  insolently 
recovered  his  common  senses. 

Gij 
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L.  Hetty.  And  your  lordship  is  so  very  gay,  and 
unlike  yourself,  one  would  swear  you  were  just  come 
from  the  pleasure  of  making  your  mistress  afraid  ot 
you. 

L.  Mor.  No,  faith,  quite  contrary  ;  for,  do  you 
know,  madam,  I  have  just  found  out,  that,  upon  your 
account,  I  have  made  myself  one  of  the  most  ridi-  \\ 

culous  puppies  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 1  have, 

upon  my  faith — nay,  and  so  extravagantly  such,  ha,  ^, 
ha,  ha  !  that  it  is  at  last  become  a  jest  even  to  myself*  i| 
and  I  cann't  help  laughing  at  it  for  the  soul  of  me, 
ha,  ha,  ha ! 

L.  Betty.  I  want  to  cure  him  of  tliat  laugh,  now, 
l^Aside.']  My  lord,  since  you  are  so  generous,  I'll  tell 
you  another  secret — .Do  you  know,  too,  that  I  still 
find,  (spite  of  all  your  great  wisdoni,  and  my  con- 
temptible qualities,  as  you  are  pleased,  now  and  then, 
to  call  them)  do  you  know,  I  say,  that  I  see,  under 
all  this,  that  you  still  love  me  with  the  same  helpless 
passion  :  and  can  your  vast  foresight  imagine  I  won't 
use  you  accordingly  for  these  extraordinary  airs  yoit 
are  pleased  to  give  yourself  ? 

L.  Mor.  Oh,  by  all  means,  madam!  'tis  fit  you 
should,  and  I  expert  it,  whenever  it  is  in  your  power 
— Confusion  I  \_  Aside, 

L.  Betty.  My  lord,  you  have  talked  to  me  this  half 
Tiour,  without  confessing  pain.     {^Pauses^  and  affe^s 
to  gape. '^  Only  remember  it. 
L.  Mor.  Hell  and  tortures  ! 
L.  Betty.  What  did  you  say,  my  lord  ? 
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L.  Mor.  Fire  and  furies  ! 

L.  Betty.  Ha,  ha!  he's  disordered — Now  I  am  easy 

. My  Lord  Foppington,  have  you  a  mind  to  your 

revenge  at  picquet  ? 

L.  Fop.  I  have  always  a  mind  to  an  opportunity  of 
entertaining  your  ladyship,  madam. 

'iLady  Betty  coquets  ivitb  Lord  Fop. 

L.  Mor.  Oh,  Charles  1  the  insolence  of  this  woman 
might  furnish  out  a  thousand  devils. 

SirCha.  And  your  temper  is  enough  to  furnish 
out  a  thousand  such  women.  Come  away  ;  I  have 
business  for  you  upon  the  terrace. 

L.  Mor,  Let  me  but  speak  one  word  to  her. 

Sir  Cha.  Not  a  syllable  :  the  tongue's  a  weapon 
you'll  always  have  the  worst  at  ;  for  I  see  you  have 
no  guard,  and  she  carries  a  devilish  edge. 

L.  Betty.  My  lord,  don't  let  any  thing  I  have  said 
frighten  you  away  ;  for  if  you  have  the  least  incli- 
nation to  stay  and  rail,  you  know  the  old  conditions  ; 
'tis  but  your  asking  me  pardon  the  next  day,  and  you 
may  give  your  passion  any  liberty  you  think  fit. 

L.  Mor.  Daggers  and  death  ! 

Sir  Cha.  Is  the  man  distra^ed? 
L.  Mor.  Let  me  speak  to  her  now,  or  I  shall  burst— 

Sir  Cha.  Upon  condition  you'll  speak  no  more  of 
lier  to  me,  my  lord,  do  as  you  please. 

Z.  M4ir.  Pr'ythee,  pardon  me — I  know  nor  what 
to  do. 

Sir  Cha.  Come  along ;  I'll  set  you  to  work,  I  var« 
G  iij 
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rant  you — Nay,  nay,  none  of  your  parting  ogles 

Will  you  go  ? 

Z,.  Mor.  Yes and  I  hope  for  ever 

{_Exit  Sir  Cha.  pulling  auaay  Lord  Mor, 
L.  Fop,   Ha,  ha,  ha  !   Did  ever  mortal  monster  set 
up  for  a  lover  with  such  unfortunate  qualifications  > 
Z.  Betty.    Indeed,  my  Lord  Morelove  has  some- 
thing strangely  singular  in  his  manner. 

L.  Fop.  I  thought  I  should  have  burst  to  see  the 
creature  pretend  to  rally,  and  give  himselt  the  airs^of 
one  of  us — But,  run  me  through,  madam,  your  lady- 
ship pushed  like  a  fencing  master;  that  last  thrust 
was  a  coup  de  grac£y  I  believe;  I'm  afraid  his  honour 
will  hardly  meet  your  ladyship  in  haste  again. 

Z.  Betty,  Not  unless  his  second,  Sir  Charles,  keeps 

him  better  in  pra<^tice, perhaps Well,  the  humour 

of  this  creature  has  done  me  signal  service  to-day.     I 
must  keep  it  up,  for  fear  of  a  second  engagement. 

\^  A  side, 
L.  Fop.  Never  was  poor  wit  so  foiled  at  his  own 
weapon,  sure  ! 

L.  Betty.  Wit !  had  he  ever  any  pretence  to  it  ? 
L.  Fop.  Ha,  ha  !  he  has  not  much  in  love,  I  think, 
tho'  he  wears  the  reputation  of  a  very  pretty  young 
fellow  amoHg  some  sort  of  people  ]  but,  strike  me 
stupid,  if  ever  I  could  discover  common  sense  in  all 
the  progress  of  his  amours  :  he  expedts  a  woman 
should  like  him  for  endeavouring  to  convince  her, 
that  she  has  not  one  good  quality  belonging  to  the 
whole  composition  of  her  soul  and  body. 
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L.  Betty.r£\\diX.y  I  suppose,  is  only  in  a  modest  hope 
that  she'll  mend  her  faults,  to  qualify  herself  for  his 
vast  merit,  ha,  ha  ! 

L.  Fop.  Poor  Morelove  !  I  see  she  cann't  endure 
him.  Inside, 

L.  Betty.  Or  if  one  really  had  all  those  faults,  he 
does  not  consider  that  sincerity  in  love  is  as  much  out 
of  fashion  as  sweet  snuft" ;   nobody  takes  it  now. 

L.  Fop.  Oh,  no  mortal,  madam,  unless  it  be  here 
and  there  a  'squire,  that's  making  his  lawful  court  to 
the  cherry-cheek  charms  of  my  Lord's  Bisliop's  great 
fat  daughter  in  the  country. 

L.  Bitty.  O  what  a  surfeiting  couple  has  he  put  to- 
gether        [  Throiving  her  hand  carelesly  upon  his. 

L.  Fop.   Fond  of  me,  by  all  that's  tender Poor 

fool,  I'll  give  thee  ease  immediately.  \_As'ide. — But, 
madam,   you  were  pleased  just  now  to  offer  me  my 

revenge  at  piquet Now  here's  nobody  within,  and 

I  think  we  cann't  make  use  of  a  better  opportunity. 

L.  Betty.   O  !    no  :   not  now,    my  lord  ! 1  have 

a  favour  I  would  fain  beg  of  you  first. 

L.  Fop.  But  time,  madam,  is  very  precious  In  this 
place,  and  I  shall  not  easily  forgive  myself  if  I  don't 
'take  him  by  the  forelock. 

L.  Betty.  But  I  iiave  a  great  mind  to  have  a  little 
more  sport  with  my  Lord  Morelove  first,  and  would 
'fain  beg  your  assistance. 

L.  Fop.  O  !  with  all  my  heart  ;  and,  upon  second 
thoughts,  I  don't  knov/  but  piquing  a  rival  in  public 
may  be  as  good  sport  as  being  wellWith  a  mistress  in 
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private:  for,  after  all,  the  pleasure  of  a  fine  womar 
is  like  that  of  her  virtue,  not  so  much  in  the  thing 
as  the  reputation  of  having  it.  {^  Aside. ~\ — Well, 
madam,  but  how  can  I  serve  you  in  this  affair  ? 

L.  Betty.  Why,  methought,  as  my  Lord  Morelove 
went  out,  he  shewed  a  stern  resentment  in  his  look, 
that  seemed  to  threaten  me  with  rebellion,  and  down- 
right defiance  :  now  I  have  a  great  fancy  that  you 
and  I  should  follow  him  to  the  Terrace,  and  laugh  at 
his  resolution  before  he  has  time  to  put  it  in  practice. 

L.  Fop.  And  so  punish  his  fault  before  he  commits 
it !    ha  !   ha  I    ha  1 

L.Betty.  Nay,  we  won't  give  him  time,  if  his 
courage  should  fail,  to  repent  it. 

L.  Fop.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  let  me  blood,  if  I  don't  long 
to  be  at  it,  ha  !  ha  ! 

L,  Betty.  O  !  'twill  be  such  diversion  to  see  him 
bite  his  lips,  and  broil  within,  only  with  seeing  us 
ready  to  split  our  sides  in  laughing  at  nothing  !  ha  ! 
ha! 

L,  Fop.  Ha  !  ha  !  I  see  the  creature  does  really  like 
me.  \^  Aside.']  And  then,  madam,  to  hear  him  hum  a 
broken  piece  of  a  tune,  in  affefftation  of  his  not  mind- 
ing us — 'twill  be  so  foolish,  when  we  know  he  loves 
us  to  death  all  the  while,  ha  !   ha  ! 

L.  Betty.  And  if  at  last  his  sage  mouth  should  open 
in  surly  contradi(5tion  of  our  humour,  then  will  we, 
in  pure  opposition  to  his,  immediately  fall  foul  upon 
eveiy  thing  that  is  not  gallant  and  fashionable  :  con- 
stancy shall  be  the  mark  of  age  and  ugliaess,  virtue 
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a  jest,  we'll  rally  discretion  out  of  doors,  lay  gravity 
at  our  feet,  and  only  love,  free  love,  disorder,  li- 
berty, and  pleasure,  be  our  standing  principles, 

L.  Fop.  Madam,  you  transport  nie  :  for  if  ever  I 
was  obliged  to  nature  for  any  one  tolerable  qualifi- 
cation, 'twas  positively  the  talent  of  being  exube- 
\  rantly  pleasant  upon  this  subject — I  am  impatient — 
I  my  fancy's  upon  the  wing  already — let's  fly  to  h!:n. 
I  L.  Betty.  No,  no  ;  stay  till  I  am  just  got  out ;  ouf 
(  going  together  won't  be  so  proper. 

L.  Fop.  As  your  ladyship  pleases,  madam — But 
'  when  this  affair  is  over,  you  won't  forget  that  I  hav? 
'  a  certain  revenge  due. 

L.  Betty.   Aye,  aye  !  after  supper  I  am  for  you — 

j  Nay,  you  shan't  stir»a  step,  my  lord ! 

{^Seeing  her  to  the  door. 
L.  Fop.  Only  to  tell  you,  you  have  fixed  me  yours 
to  the  last  existence  of  my  soul's  eternal  entity. — 
L   Betty ,  O,  your  servant.  \_Exit. 

L.  Fop.  Ha,  ha!  stark  mad  forme,  by  all  that's 
■  handsome  !  Poor  Morelove  !  That  a  fellow,  who  has 
ever  been  abroad,  should  think  a  woman  of  her  spi- 
rit is  to  be  taken  by  a  regular  siege,  **  as  the  con- 
*'  federates  do  towns,"  when  *•  so  many  of  the  French 
<*  successes  might  have  shewn  him,"  the  surest  way 
is  to  whisper  rlie  governor. — "  How  can  a  coxcomb 
"  give  himself  tiie  fatigue  of  bombarding  a  woman's 
"  understanding,  v.'heu  he  may  with  so  much  ease 
**  make  a  friend  of  her  constitutfon — "  I'll  see  if  I 
can  shew  him  a  little  French  play  with  Lady  Betty— 
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let  me  see — aye,  I'll  make  an  end  of  it  the  old  way 
get  her  into  picquet  at  her  own  lodgings — not  mim 
one  tittle  of  my  play,  give  her  every  game  befon 
she's  half  up,  that  she  may  judge  of  the  strength  o 
my  inclination  by  my  haste  of  losing  up  to  her  price 
then  of  a  sudden,  with  a  familiar  leer,  cry — ra 
picquet — sweep  counters,  cards,  and  money  all  upor 
the  floor,  &  dene — V affaire  est faite.  [_Exit 


ACT  IV.  SCENE  L 

The  Castle  Terrace,     Enter  Lady  Betty,  and  Lady 
Easy. 

Lady  Easy. 

Al  Y  dear,  you  really  talk  to  me  as  if  1  were  you^ 
lover  and  not  your  friend  :  or  else  I  am  so  dull,  that 
by  all  you've  said  I  can't  make  the  least  guess  at  your 
real  thoughts — Can  you  be  serious  for  a  moment  ? 

L  .  Betty.  Not  easily  :  but  I  would  do  more  to 
oblige  you. 

L.  Easy.  Then  pray  deal  ingenuously,  and  tell  me 
without  reserve,  are  you  sure  you  don't  love  my 
Lord  Morelove  ? 

L.  Betty,  Then  seriously — I  think  not — But  be- 
cause I  won't  be  positive,  you  shall  judge  by  the 
worst  of  my  symptoms — First,  I  own  1  like  his  con- 
versation, his  person  has  neither  fauh,  nor  beauty — ■ 
well  enough,--!  don't  remember  I  ever  secretly  wished 
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"lyn  myself  married  to  him,  or — that  I  ever  seriously  re« 
■■i  solved  against  it. 

Jrt       L.  Easy.  Well,  so  far  you  are  tolerably   safe  :■ — 
o|  But  come — as  to  his  manner  of  addressing  you,  what 
efteCl  has  that  had  > 

L.  Betty.   1  am  not  a  little   pleased  to  observe  few 
men  follow  a  woman  with  the  same  fatigue  and  spirit 
that  he  does  me — am  more  pleased  when  he  lets  mc 
^  use  him  ill  ;  and  if  ever  I  have  a  favourable  thought 
1:  of  him,  'tis  wlien  I  see  he  can't  bear  that  usage. 

L.  Easy.  Have  a  care;  that  last  is  a  dangerous 
symptom — he  pleases  your  pride,  I  find, 

L.  Betty.  Oh  !  perfetily,  ;  in  that'-'-I  own  no 
piortal  ever  can  come  up  to  him. 

L.  Easy.  But  now,  my  dear  !  now  comes  the  maim 
point — Jealousy  !  Are  you  sure  you  have  never  been 
touched  with  it  ?  Tell  me  that  with  a  safe  conscience, 
and  then  I  pronounce  you  clear. 

L.  Bitty.  Nay,  then  I  defy  him,  for  positively  I 
w^  never  jealous  in  my  life. 

L,  Easy.  How,  madam!  have  you  never  been  stirred 
enough,  to  think  a  woman  strangely  forward  for  be- 
ing a  little  familiar  in  talk  with  him  ?  Or,  are  you 
5ure  his  gallantry  to  another  never  gave  you  the  le.  st 
disorder  ?  Were  you  never,  upon  no  accident,  in  an 
apprehension  of  losing  him  ? 

L.  Betty.  Hah  !  Why,  madam — Bless  me' — wh— » 
wh — why  sure  you  don't  call  this  jealousy,  my  dear  ? 
i.  Easy.  Nay,  nay,  that  is  not  the  business-— Havq 
you  ev^r  felt  any  thing  of  this  nature    iiiadaip  I 
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L.  Beity.  Lord!   don't  be  so  hasty,  my  dear — an)  1 

thing- of  this  nature O  Lud  !   I  swear  I  don't  lik.<||5j 

it:  dear  creature,  bring  me  off  here ;  for  I  am  hall 
frighted  out  of  my  wits. 

L.  Easy.  Nay,  if  you  can  rally  upon' t,  your  wounc 
is  not  over  deep,   I'm  afraid. 

L.  Betty.  Well,  that's  comfortably  said,  [however  , 

L.  Easy.   But  come  to  the  point How   far  have 

you  been  jealous  ? 

L.  Betty.  Why, O,  bless  me  !  He  gave  the  mu.| 

sic  one  night  to  my  Lady  Languish  here  upon  the 
terrace  :  and  (tho'  she  and  I  nere  very  good  friends) 
I  remember  I  could  not  speak  to  her  in  a  week  for't 
. Oh! 

L.  Easy.  Nay,  now  you  may  laugh  if  you  can  :  for, 
take  my  word,  the  marks  are  upon  yoUi^ — —But  come 
what  else  ? 

L.  Betty.  O,  nothing  else,  upon  my  word,  my  dear  ! 

L.  Easy.  Well,  one  word  more,  and  then  I  give 
sentence  :  suppose  you  were  heartily  convinced,  that 
he  a6tually  followed  another  woman  i 

L.  Betty.   But,  pray,    my  dear,  what  occasion  is' 
there  to  suppose  any  such  a  thing  at  all  \ 

L.  Easy.  Guilty  upon  my  honour. 
L.Betty.  Pshaw!   I  defy  him  to  say,   that  ever  I 
owned  any  inclination  for  him. 

L.  Easy.  No,  but  you  have  given  him  terrible  leave 
to  gT-iess  it. 

L.  Betty.  If  ever  you  see  us  meet  again,  you'll  have 
but  little  reason  to  think  so,  I  can  assure  you. 
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y       L,  Easy.  That  I  shall  see  presently  ;  for  here  comes 
<    Sir  Charles,  and  I'm  sure  my  lord  can't  be  far  off. 

i 

Enter  Sir  Charles. 

SirCba,  Servant,  Lady  Betty my  dear,  how  do 

you  do. 

L.  Easy.   At  your  service,  my  dear but,    pray 

\if  hat  have  you  done  with  my  Lord  Morelove  ?  -' 

L.Betty.  Aye,  Sir  Charles,  pray  how  does  your 
pupil  do  ?  Have  you  any  hopes  of  him  r  Is  he  do- 
cible  ? 

**  Sir  C/jfl.  Well,  madam,  to  confess  your  triumph 
**  over  me,  as  well  as  him,  I  own  my  hopes  of  him 
**  are  lost.  I  offer'd  what  I  cou'd  to  his  instruction, 
**  but  he  is  incorrigibly  yours,  and  undone — and  the 
•*  news,  I  presume,  does  not  displease  your  ladyship. 

*<  L.  Betty.  Fye,  fye.  Sir  Charles,  you  disparage 
f*  your  friend,  I  am  afraid  you  don't  take  fains  with 
<*  him. 

**SirCha.  Ha!  I  fancy,  Lady  Betty,  your  good. 
f*  nature  won't  let  you  sleep  a  nights  :  don't  youlovcj 
"  dearly  to  hurt  people  f 

**  L.  Betty.  O  !  your  servant:  then,  without  a  jest» 
*<  the  man  is  so  unfortunate  in  his  want  of  patience, 
**  that,  let  me  die,  if  I  don't  often  pity  him, 

"  Sir  Cha.  Ha  !  Strange  goodness — O  that  I  were 
**  your  iDver  for  a  month  or  two. 

"  L.  Betty.   What  then  ! 

•*  Sir  Cha.  I  would  make  that  pretty  heart's  blood   ' 
*■*  of  yours  ach  in  a  fortnight. 

H 
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«♦  L.  Betty.  Hugh — I  should  hate  you  :  your  assur- 
*<  ance  wou'd  make  your  address  intolerable^ 

*<  Sir  Cha,  I  believe  it  wou'd,  for  I'd  never  ad- 
**  dress  you  at  all. 

**  L.Betty.  O!  you  clown  you  1 

**  [^Hitting  himivhh  her  fan* 

**  Sir  Cha.  Why,  what  to  do  ?  to  feed  a  |diseased 
**  pride,  that's  eternally  breaking  out  in  the  affefla- 
f*  tion  of  an  ill-nature,  that — in  my  conscience  I  be- 
•*  lieve  is  but  affectation. 

**  i.  Betty.  You,  or  your  friend,  have  no  great 
"  reason  to  complain  of  my  fondness,  I  believe, 
♦*  Ha,  ha!" 

Sir  Cha.  {^Looking  earnestly  at  her.^  Thou  insolent 
creature  !  How  can  you  m:ike  a  jest  of  a  man,  whose 
whole  life's  but  one  continued  torment,  from  your 
want  of  common  gratitude  ? 

L.  Betty.  Torment !  for  my  part,  I  really  believe 
him  as  easy  as  you  are. 

Sir  Cha.  Poor  intolerable  affe6lation  !  You  know 
the  contrary,  you  know  himblindly  yours,  you  know 
your  power,  and  the  whole  pleasure  of  your  life's  the 
poor  and  low  abuse  of  it. 

L.  Betty.  Pray  how  do  I  abuse  it— —if  I  have  any 
power. 

Sir  Cha.  You  drive  him  to  extremes  that  make  him 
mad,  then  punish  him  tor  acting  against  his  reason  : 
you've  almost  turned  his  brain,  "  his  common  judg- 
**  ment  fails  him,"  he  is  now,  at  this  very  moment, 
driven  by  his  despair  upon  a  proje^,  in  hopes  to  free 
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him  from  your  power,  that  I  am  sensible,  and  so 
inust  every  one  be  that  has  his  sense,  of  course  must 
ruin  him  with  you,  for  ever.  "  I  almcst  blush 
••*  to  think  of  it,  yet  your  unreasonable  disdain  has 
•*  forced  him  to  it  ;"  and  should  he  now  suspect  I 
offered  but  a  hint  of  it  to  you,  and  in  contempt  of  his 
design,  I  know  he'd  call  my  life  to  answer  it  :  but  I 
have  no  regard  to  men  in  madness,  I  rather  choose 
for  once  to  trust  in  your  good-nature,  in  hopes  the 
man,  whom  your  unwary  beauty  had  made  misera- 
ble, your  generosity  wou'd  scorn  to  make  ridiculous. 

L,  Betty.  Sir  Charles,  you  charge  me  very  home  ; 
I  never  had  it  in  my  inclination  to  make  any  thing 
ridiculous  that  4 id  not  deserve  it.  Pray,  what  is  this 
business  you  think  so  extravagant  in  him  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Something  so  absurdly  rash  and  bold, 
you*ll  hardly  forgive  ev'n  me  that  tell  it  you. 

X,.  Betty,  O  fie!  If  it  be  a  fault,  Sir  Charles,  I 
shall  consider  itas  his,  not  yours.  Pray,  what  is  it  ? 

**  Z.  Easy,  I  long  to  know,  methinks." 

Sir  Cha,  You  may  be  sure  he  did  not  want  my  dis- 
suasions from  it.  - 

i.  Betty,  Let's  hear  it. 

Sir  Cha.  Why  this  man,  whom  I  have  known  to 
love  you  with  such  excess  of  generous  desire,  whom 
1  have  heard  in  his  extatic  praises  on  your  beauty 
talk,  till  from  the  soft  heat  of  his  distilling  thoughts, 
the  tears  have  fall'n 

L.  Betty.  0\  Sir  Charles ^Blushing. 

SirCba*  Nay,  grudge  not,  since 'tis  past,  to  hear 
Hi.] 
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.<  hat  was  (though  you  contemned  it)  once  his  merit 
but  now  1  own  that  merit  ought  to  be  forgotten, 

L.  Betty.  Pray,  sir^  be  plain. 

Sir  Cha.  This  man,  I  say,  whose  unhappy  passion 
has  so  ill  succeeded  with  you,  at  last  has  forfeited  all 
his  hopes  (into  which,  pardon  me,  I  confess  my 
friendship  had  lately  flattered  him)  his  hopes  of  ever- 
deserving  now  your  lowest  pity  or  regard. 

L.  Betty.  You  ama^e  me For  I  cann't  suppose 

his  utmost  malice  dares  assault  my  reputation-^and 
what— 

Sir  Cha.  No,  but  he  maliciously  presumes  the'world 
will  do  it  for  him  ;  and  indeed  he  has  taken  no  un- 
likely means  to  make  them  busy  with  their  tongues; 
for  he  is  this  moment  upon  the  open  terrace,  in  the 
highest  public  gallantry  with  my  Lady  Graveairs. 
**  And  to  convince  the  world  and  me,  he  said,  he  was 
**not  that  tame  lover  we  fancied  him,  he'd  yen- 
**  ture  to  give  her  music  to-night  :  nay,  I  heard 
"  him,  before  my  face,  speak  to  one  of  the  hautboys 
**  to  engage  the  rest,  and  desired  they  would  all  take 
**  their  direflioHS  only  from  my  Lady  Graveairs." 
L.  Betty.  Mv  Lady  Graveairs!   truly  I  think  my. 

lord's  very   much  in  the  right  on't for  my  part,. 

Sir  Charles,  I  don't  see  any  thing  in  this  that's  so  very, 
ridiculous,  nor  indeed  that  ought  to  make  me  think' 
either  the  better  or  the  worse  of  him  for't. 

Sir  Cha.  Pshaw!  pshaw  !  madam,  you  and  I  know» 
*tis  not  in  his  power  to  renounce  you  ;  this  is  but  the< 
poor  disguise  of  a  resenting  passion,  vainly  ruffled  to; 
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a  Btorm,  which  the  least  gentle  look  from  you  can 
reconcile  at  will,  and  laugh  into  a  calm  again. 

L,  Betty.  Indeed,  Sir  Charles,  I  shan't  give  my- 
self that  trouble,  I  believe. 

Sir  Cha.  So  I  told  him,  madam  :  are  not  all  your 
complaints,  said  I,  already  owing  to  her  pride  ; 
and  can  you  suppose  this  public  defiance  of  it  (which 
you  know  you  cann't  make  good  too)  won't  incense 
her  more  against  you  ? — That's  what  I'd  have,  said 
he,  staring  wildly  ;  I  care  not  what  becomes  of  me, 
so  I  but  live  to  see  her  piqued  at  it. 

Z.  Betty.  Upon  my  word.  I  fancy  my  lord  will 
find  himself  mistaken — I  shan't  be  piqued,  I  believe 
—I  must  first  have  a  value  for  the  thing  I  lose,  before 
it  piques  me  :   piqued  !   ha,  ha,  ha  !         [  Disordered. 

Sir  Cha.  Madam,  you've  said  the  very  thing  I 
urged  to  him  ;  I  know  her  temper  so  well,  said  I, 
that  though  she  doated  on  you,  if  you  once  stood  out 
against  her,  she'd  sooner  burst  than  shew  the  least 
motion  of  uneasiness. 

L.Betty.  I  can  assure  you,  Sir  Charles,   my  lord 
won't  find  himself  deceived  in  your  opinion- 
piqued ! 

^iVCi^a.  Shehasit.  iAside. 

•*  L.  Easy.  Alas,  poor  woman  !  how  little  do  our 
•*  passions  make  us  !" 

L,  Betty.  Not  but  I  would  advise  him  to  have  a 
little  regard  to  my  reputation  in  this  business  ;  I 
would  have  him  take  heed  of  publicly  affronting  me. 

H  iij 
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Sir  Cba.  Right,  madam,  that's  wliat  I  stri6Uy 
warned  him  of  ;  for,  among  friends,  whenever  the 
world  sees  him  follow  another  woman,  the  malicious 
tea-tables  will  be  very  apt  to  be  free  with  your  lady- 
ship. 

L.  Betty.   I'd  have  him  consider  that,  methinks- 

Sir  Cha.  But,  alas  !  madam,  'tis  not  in  his  power  to 
think  with  reason ;  his  mad  resentment  has  destroyed 
even  his  principles  of  common  honesty  :  he  considers 
nothing  but  a  senseless  proud  revenge,  which  in  his 
fit  of  lunacy  'tis  impossible  that  either  threats  pr  da,n- 
ger  can  dissuade  him  from. 

L.  Betty.  What !  does  he  defy 'me,  threaten  me  ! 
then  he  shall  see,  that  I  have  passions  too,  and  know, 
as  well  as  he,  to  stir  my  heart  against  any  pride  that 
dares  insult  me.  Does  he  suppose  I  lear  him  ?  Fear 
the  little  malice  of  a  slighted  passion,  that  my  own 
scorn  has  stung  into  a  despised  resentment  ?  Fear 
him  !  O  !  it  provokes  me  to  think  he  dare  have  such 
a  tliought  ! 

L.  Easy.  Dear  creature,  don't  disorder  yourself 
so. 

L.  Betty.  Let  me  but  live  to  see  him  once  more 
within  my  power,  and  I'll  forgive  the  rest  of  fortune. 

L.  Easy.  **  Well,  I  am  certainly  very  ill-natured; 
*'  for  though  I  see  this  news  has  disturbed  my  friend, 
**  I  can't  help  being  pleased  with  any  hopes  of  my 
"  Lady  Graveairs  being  otherwise  disposed  of." 
Inside.}  My  dear,  I  am  afraid. you  liave  provoked 
her  a  little  too  far. 
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Sir  Cha,  Oh  !  not  at  all You  shall  see I'll 

sweeten  her,  and  she'll  cool  like  a  dish  of  tea. 

L.  Betty.  I  may  see  him  with  his  complaining  face 
again — 

Sir  Cha.  I  am  sorry,  madam,  you  so  v/rongly  jydge 
of  what  I've  told  you  ;  I  was  in  hopes  to  have  stirred 
your  pity,  not  your  anger  :  I  little  thought  your  ge- 
nerosity would   punish  him  for  faults,   v- hich  you 

yourself  resolved  he  should  commit Yonder  he 

comes,  and  all  the  world  with  him  :  might  I  advise 
you,  madam,  yoa  should  not  resent  the  thing  at  all — 
I  would  not  so  much  as  stay  to  see  him  in  liis  fault ; 
nay,  I'd  be  the  last  that  heard  of  it :  nothing  can  sting 
him  more,  or  so  justly  punish  his  folly  as  your  utter 
neglect  of  it. 

L.  Easy.  Come,  dear  creature,  be  persuaded,  and 
go  home  with  me  ?  Indeed  it  will  shew  more  indif- 
ference to  avoid  him. 

L,  Betty.  No,  mad.im,  I'll  oblige  his  vanity  for 
cnce,  and  stay  to  let  him  see  how  strangely  he  has 
piqued  me. 

Sir  Cha.  \^Aside.']  O  wot  at  all  to  speak  of;  you 
had  as  good  part  with  a  little  of  that  pride  of  yours, 
or  I  shall  yet  make  it  a  very  troublesome  companion 
to  you.  [^Goesfromthemand'whispers  Lord  Morelove. 

Enter    Lord  Foppington  ;    a   little    after.,   Lord 
Morelove,  and  Lady  G'9.K\Y.k\'9.%. 

L.  Fop.  ladies,  your  servant ! — O !  we  have  wanted 
you  beyond  reparation — such  diversion  '. 
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L.Betty.  Well !  my  lord?  have  you  seen  my  Lord  t 
Morelove  ? 

L.  Fop.  Seen  him!  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! — O!  I  have,! 
such  things  to  tell  you,  madam — you'll  die —  ! 

L.  Beity.  O,  pray  let's  hear  them,  I  was  never  in  a 
better  humour  to  receive  them. 

L.  Fop.  Hark  you.  [They  ivhlsprr 

X.  Mor.  So,  she's  engag'd  already.    [To  Sir  Cha. 

Sir  Cha.  So  nuich  the  better  ;  make  but  a  just  ad. 
Tantage  of  my  success,  and  she^s  uHdone. 

L,  Fop.        1 

L.Betty.      }    «^'   J^^'   ^^'- 

Sir  Cba»  You  see  already  what  ridiculous  pains  she 
is  taking  to  stir  your  jealousy,  and  cover  her  owa. 

L.  Fop.      1 

L.Beuy.    }   «="  '" ''  ^^'- 

L.  Mor.  O,  never  fear  me  ;  for,  upon  my  word,  it 
now  appears  ridiculous  even  to  me. 

Sir  Cha.  And,  hark  you —        \^lVhispers  L.  Mor, 

L.  Betty.   And  so  the  widow  was  as  full  of  airs  as 
bis  lordship  > 

Sir  Cha.    Only  observe  that,  and  it  is  impossible 
you  can  fail.  [A'sidle* 

L.  Mor,  Dear  Charles,  you  have  convinced  me, 
and  I  thank  you. 

L.  Gra,   My  Lord  Morelove  I  VVhatj  do  you  kave 
us  ? 

L.  Mor.  Ten  thousand  pardons,  madam,,!  was  but 
just — 

L.  Gra.  Nay,  nay,  no  excuse^  my  lord,  so  you  will 
but  let  us  have  you  again. 
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Sir  Cba.  IJside  to  Lady  Graveairs.  ]  I  see  you  have 
good  humour,  madam,  when  you  like  your  company . 

L.  Gra.  And  you,  I  see,  for  all  your  mighty  thirst 
of  dominion,  could  stoop  to  be  obedient,  if  one 
thought  it  worth  one's  while  to  make  you  so. 

SirCha.  Ha  !  power  would  make  her  an  admirable 
tyrant.  [Aside, 

L.  Easy.  [^Obser'ving  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Grave^ 
airs.]  So!  there's  another  couple  have  quarrelled 
too,  I  find — Those  airs  to  my  Lord  Morelove,  look 
as  if  designed  to  recover  Sir  Charles  into  jealousy  : 
I'll  endeavour  to  join  the  company,  and  it  may  be, 
that  will  let  me  into  the  secret.  [_ Aside.']  My  Lord 
Foppington,  I  vow  this  is  very  uncemplaisant,  to  en- 
gross so  agreeable  part  of  the  company  to  yourself. 

Sir  Cha.  Nay,  my  lord,  this  is  not  fair,  indeed,  to 
enter  into  secrets  among  friends  ! — Ladies,  what  say 
you  ?  I  think  we  ought  to  declare  against  it. 

L.Betty.  Well,  ladies,  I  ought  only  to  ask  your 
pardon  :  my  lord's  excusable,  for  I  would  haul  him 
into  a  corner. 

L.  Fop.  I  swear  'tis  very  hard,  ho !  I  observe,  two 
people  of  extreme  condition  can  no  sooner  grow  par- 
ticular, but  the  multitude  of  both  sexes  are  immedi- 
ately up,  and  think  their  properties  invaded 

Z.  Betty.  Qdious  multitude 

L.  Fop.  Perish  the  canaille. 

L,  Gra,  O,  my  lord,  we  women  have  all  reason  to 
be  jealous  of  Lady  Betty  Modish's  power. 

L,  Mor.  [To  Lady  Betty.]  As  the  men,  madam,  all 
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have  of  my  Lord  Foppington  ;  besides,  favourites  oi 
great  merit  discourage  those  of  an  inferior  class  foi 
their  prince's  service  ;  he  has  already  lost  you  one  oi 
your  retinue,  madam. 

L.  Betty.  Not  at  all,  my  lord  ;  he  has  only  made 
room  for  another  :  one  must  sometimes  make  vacan- 
cies, or  there  could  be  no  preferments. 

L.  Easy,  Ha,  ha  !  Ladies'  favours,  my  lord,  like: 
places  at  court,  are  not  always  held  for  life,  you  know.. 

L.  Betty,  No,  indeed  !  if  they  were,  the  poor  fine: 
women  would  be  always  used  like  their  wives,  and  no 
more  minded  than  the  business  of  the  nation. 

L.  Easy.  Have  a  care,  madam  :  an  undeserving  fa- 
vourite, has  been  the  ruin  of  many  a  prince's  empire, 

L,  Fop.   Ha,  ha  !  Upon  my  soul.  Lady  Betty,  we 
must  grow  more  discreet  ;  tor  positively  if  w^e  go  om 
at  this  rate,  we  shall  have  the  world  throw  you  un— 
der  the  scandal  of  constancy  ;  and  I  shall  have  all  the 
swords  of  condition  at  my  throat  for  a  monopolist. 

L.  Mor.  O  !  there's  no  great  fear  of  that,  my  lord  ; 
though  the  men  of  sense  give  it  over,  there  will  be 
always  some  idle  fellows  vain  enough  to  believe  their 
merit  may  succeed  as  well  as  your  lordship's. 

L.  Betty.  Or  if  they  should  nor,  my  lord,  cast-lo-- 
vers,  you  know,  need  not  tear  being  long  out  of  em-' 
ployment,  while  there  are  somany  well  disposed  peo- 
ple in  the  world There  are  generally  neglected! 

wives,  stale  maids,  or  charitable  widows  always  ready 
to  relieve  the  necessities  of  a  disappointed  passioi 
and,  by  the  way,  hark  you,  Sir  Charles 
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*'  L.  Mor,  [^Aside.1  So!  she's  stirr'd,  I  see  ;  for  all 
*<  her  pains  to  hide  it — she  would  hardly  have  glanced 
<*  an  affront  at  a  woman  she  was  not  piqued  at." 

L.  Gra.  \_Aside.']  That  wit  was  thrown  at  me,  I 
suppose  ;  but  I'll  return  it. 

L.  Betty,  \_Softly  to  Sir  Charles,]  Pray,  how  coni« 
you  all  this  while  to  trust  your  mistress  so  easily  ? 

SirCha.  One  is  not  so  apt,  madam,  to  be  alarmed 
at  the  liberties  of  an  old  acquaintance,  as  perhaps 
your  ladyship  ought  to  be  at  the  resentment  of  an 
Jiard-used,  honourable  lover. 

L.  Betty.  Suppose  I  were  alarmed,  how  does  that 
piake  you  easy  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Come,  come,  be  wise  at  last  j  my  trusting 
them  together,  may  easily  convince  you,  that,  (as  I 
told  you  before,)  I  know  his  addresses  to  her  are  only 
outward,  and  it  will  be  your  fault  now,  if  you  let  him 
go  on  till  the  world  thinks  him  in  earnest ;  and  a 
thousand  busy  tongues  are  set  upon  malicious  en. 
i^uiries  into  your  reputation. 

L*  Betty.  V/hy,  Sir  Cliarles,  do  you  suppose, 
while  he  behaves  himself  as  he  does,  that  I  won't 
convince  him  of  my  indifference  ? 

Sir  Cha.   But  hear  me,  madam 

L.  Gra.  \_  Aside.  "^  The  air  of  that  whisper  looks  as 
if  the  lady  had  a  mind  to  be  making  her  peace  again  ; 
and  'tis  possible,  his  worship's  being  so  busy  in  the 
matier  too,  may  proceed  as  much  from  his  jealousy 
of  my  lord  with  me,  as  friendship  to  her  ;  at  least  I 
fancy  so  :   therefore  I'm  resolved  to  keep   her  still 
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piqued,  and  prevent  it,  though  it  be  only  to  gall  himi 

r: Sir  Charles,  that  is  not  fair  to  take  a  privilege 

you  just  now  declared  against  in  my  Lord  Fopping- 
ton. 

L.  Mor.  Well  observed,  madam. 

L.Gra.  Besides,  it  looks  so  afFedled  to  whisper, 
when  every  body  guesses  the  secret. 

L.  Mor.'  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

L,  Betty.  O  !  madam,  your  pardon  in  particular: 
but  it  is  possible  you  may  be  mistaken  :  the  secrets 
of  people  that  have  any  regard  to  their  actions,  ^ref 
not  so  soon  guessed,  as  theirs  that  have  made  a  con- 
fidant of  the  whole  town. 
.  L.  Fopy  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

L.  Gra.  A  coquette  in  her  aiFeded  airs  of  disdain 
t  a  revolted  lover,  I'm  afraid  must  exceed  your  la- 
dyship in  prudence,  not  to  let  the  m  orld  see,  at  th^ 
same  time,  she'd  give  her  eyes  to  make  her  peace  with 
him  :   ha,  ha  ! 

L.  Mor.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

L.  Betty.  'Twould  be  a  mortification,  indeed,  if  i^ 
were  in  the  power  of  a  fading  widow's  charms  to  pre- 
vent it  ;  and  the  man  must  be  miserably  reduced, 
sure,  that  could  bear  to  live  buried  in  woollen,  or 
take  up  with  the  motherly  comforts  of  a  swan-skin 
petticoat.     Ha,  ha  1 

L.  Fop.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

L.  Gr«.  Widows,  it  seems,  vare  not  so  squeamish  to 
their  interest  ;  they  know  their  own  minds,  and  take 
the  man  they  like,  thpugli  it  happens  to  be  one  that  a 
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froward,  vain  girl  has  disobliged,  and  is  pining  to 
be  friends  with. 

L.  Mor.  Nay,  though  it  happens  to  be  one  that 
confe'sses  he  once  was  fond  of  a  piece  of  folly,  and 
afterwards  ashamed  div t. 

L.  Betty.  Nay,  my  lord,  there's  no  standing  against 
two  of  you. 

L,  Fop.  No,  faith,  that's  odds  at  tennis,. my  lord  : 
not  but  if  your  ladyship  pleases,  I'll  endeavour  to 
keep  your  back-hand  a  little  ;  though  upon  my  soul 
you  may  safely  set  me  up  at  the  line  :  for,  knock  me 
down,  if  ever  I  saw  a  rest  of  wit  better  played,  than 
that  last,  in  my  life — What  say  you,  madam,  shall 
we  engage  ? 

L,  Betty.  As  you  please,  my  lord. 

L.  Fop.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Allons  !  tout  de  bon  joueVf 
mi  lor, 

L.  Mor.  O,  pardon  me,  sir,  I  shall  never  think 
myself  in  any  thing  a  match  for  the  lady. 

L.  Fop.  To  you,  madam., 

L.  Betty.  That's  much,  my  lord,  when  the  world 
knows  you  have  been  so  many  years  teasing  me  to 
play  the  fool  with  you. 

L.  Fop.  Ah  bien-joue,  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

L.  Mor.  At  that  game,  I  confess  your  ladyship  has 
chosen  a  much  properer  person  to  improve  your 
hand  with, 

L.  Fop.  To  me,  madam — My  lord,  I  presume 
whoever  the  lady  thinks  fit  to  play  the  fool  with,  will  at 

I 
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least  be  able  to  give  as  much  envy  as  the  wise  person 
that  hvad  not  wit  enough  to  keep  well  with  her  when 
he  was  so. 

L.  Gra.  O  !  my  lord  !  Both  parties  must  needs  be 
greatly  happy  ;  for  I  dare  swear,  neither  will  have 
any  rivals  to  disturb  them. 

L.  Mor.  Ha!  ha! 

L.  Betty.  None  that  will  disturb  them,  I  dare 
swear. 

L  Fop.    Ha!  ha  !  ha! 

I.  Mor.     -^ 

L.  Gra.      I  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

L.   Betty.  J 

Sir  Cha.  I  don't  know,  gentlefolks but  you  are 

all  in  extreme  good  humour,methinks,I  hope  there's 
none  of  it  affected. 

L.  Easy.  I  shou'd  be  loth  lo  answer  for  any  but 
my  Lord  Foppington.  \_  Aside. 

L.  Betty.  Mine  is  not,  I'll  swear. 

L.  Mor.  Nor  mine,  I'm  sure. 

L.  Gra.  Mine's  sincere,  depend  upon't. 

L.  Fop.  And  may  the  eternal  frowns  of  the  whole 
sex  doubly  demme,  if  mine  is  not. 

L.  Easy.  Well,  good  people,  I  am  mighty  glad  to 
hear  it.  You  have  all  performed  extremely  well  : 
but  if  you  please,  you  shall  ev'n  give  over  your  wit 
now,  while  it  is  well. 

L.  Betty,  [To  herself, '\  Now  T  see  his  humour,  I'll 
^tand  it  out,  if  I  were  sure  to  die  for't. 

$ir  Qha*  You  shou'd  not  h^ve  proceeded  so  far 
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with  my  Lord  Foppington,  after  what  I  had   told 
you.  [^Aslde  to  Lady  Betty. 

L.  Betty y  Pray,  Sir  Charles,  give  me  leave  to  un- 
derstand myself  a  little. 

SirCha.  Your  pardon,  madam.  I  thought  a  right 
understanding  wou'd  have  been  for  both  your  interest 
and  reputation. 

L.Betty.  For  his,    perhaps. 

Sir  Cha.  Nay,  then,  madam,  it's  time  for  me  to 
take  care  of  my  friend. 

L,  Betty.  I  never,  intheleast,  doubted  your  friend- 
ship to  him  in  anything  that  was  to  shew  yourself  my 
enemy. 

Sir  Cha,  Since  I  see,  madam,  you  have  so  ungrate- 
ful a  sense  of  my  Lord  Morelove's  m^rit,  and  my 
service,  I  shall  never  be  ashamed  of  usi»g  my  power 
henceforth  to  keep  him  entirely  out  of  your  lady- 
ship's. 

L,  Betty.  Was  ever  any  thing  so  insolent  •  I  could 
find  in  my  heart  to  run  the  hazard  of  a  downright 
compliance,  if  it  were  only  to  convince  him,  that  my 
power,  perhaps,  is  not  inferior  to  his.       [To  herself, 

L.  Easy.  My  Lord  Foppington,  I  think  you  gene- 
rally lead  the  company  upon  these  occasions.  Pray 
will  you  think  of  some  prettier  sort  of  diversion  for 
us  than  parties  and  whispers  ? 

L.  Fop.  What  say  you,  ladies,  shall  we  step  and 
see  what's  done  at  the  basset-table  ? 

L.  Betty.  With  all  my  heart ;   Lady  Easy — • — 

L.  Easy.  1  think 'tis  the  best  thing  we  can  do,  and 
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because  we  v;on't  part  to-night,  you  shall  all  sup 
where  you  dined What  say  you,  my  lord  ? 

L.  Mor,  Your  ladyship  may  be  sure  of  me,  madam. 

L.  Fop.  Aye!  aye  !  we'll  all  come. 

L.  Easy.  Then  pray,  let's  change  parties  a  little* 
My  Lord  Foppinton,  you  shall  'squire  me, 

L,  Fop.  O!  you  do  me  honour,  madam. 

L.  Betty*  My  Lord  Morelove,  pray  let  me  speak 
with  you . 

L.  Mor.  Me,  madam  ? 

Z.  Betty.  If  you  please,  my  lord. 

L.  Mor.  Ha  !  that  look  shot  through  me.  What 
can  this  mean  ?  \^  Aside » 

L.  Betty.  This  is  no  proper  place  to  tell  you  what 
it  is,  but  there  is  one  thing  I'd  fain  be  truly  answered 
in  :  I  suppftse  you'll  be  at  my  Lady  Easy's  by  and 
by,  and  if  you'll  give  me  leave  there—— 

L.  Mor.  If  you  please  to  do  me  that  honour,  ma- 
dam, I  shall  certainly  be  there, 

L.  Betiy.  That's  all,  my  lord. 

L,  Mor.  Is  not  your  ladyship  for  walking  ? 

L.  Betty.  If  your  lordship  dares  venture  with  me, 

L.  Mor.  O!  madam  I  {^Taking  her  hanci.^  How 
my  heart  dances  !  what  heav'nly  music's  in  her 
voice,  when  softened  into  kindness.  I  Aside, 

L.  Betty.  Ha!   his  hand  trembles Sir  Charles 

may  be  mistaken. 

L.  Fop.  My  Lady  Graveairs,  you  won't  let  Sir 

Charles  leave  us.  [^Exeunt, 

iManent  Sir  Charles  a?td  Lady  Graveairs 
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L.  Gra,   No,  my  lord,  we'll  follow  you stay  a 

little.  [To  i'ir  Charles. 

Sir  Cha,    I  thought  your  ladyship  designed  to  fol- 
low them. 

L.  Gra.  Perhaps  I'll  speak,  with  you. 

Sir  Cha.  But,  madam,  consider,  we  shall  certainly 
be  observed. 

L.  Gra.  Lord,  sir,  if  you  think  it  such  a  favour. 

[  Exit  hastily , 

Sir  Cha,  Is  she  gone  !  let  her  go,  &c.  {^Exit  singing. 


Aa   V.     SCENE   /. 

Continues.  Enter  Sir  Ch \Vii,£s  <^  LordMoKEhOVE  , 

Sir  Charles. 

V/OME  a  little  this  way My  Lady  Graveairs  had 

an  eye  upon  me  as  I  stole  off,  and  I'm  apprehensive 
mil  make  use  of  any  opportunity  to  talk  with  me. 

L,  Mar.  O  !  we  are  pretty  safe  here Well,  you 

were  speaking  of  Lady  Betty. 

Sir  Cha.   Aye,  my  lord 1  say,  notwithstanding 

all  this  sudden  change  of  her  behaviour,  I  wou'd  not 
have  you  yet  be  too  secure  of  her  :  "  for,  between 
*'  you  and  I,  since  I  told  you,  I  have  professed  my- 
**  self  an  open  enemy  to  her  power  with  you,  'tis  not 
**  impossible  but  this  new  air  of  good  humour  may 

liir 
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**  very  much  proceed  from  a  little  woman's  pride,  of 
*<  convincing  me  you  are  not  yet  out  of  her  power. 

**  L,  Mor.  Not  unlikely.  But  still,  can  we  make 
*'  no  advantage  of  it  ? 

"  Sir  Cha.  That's  what  I  have  been  thinking  of — 
*'  look  you Death  !   my  Lady  Graveairs  ! 

•'  L,  Mor.  Ha  !  she  will  have  audience,  I  find. 

**  Sir  Cha.  There's  no  avoiding  her the  truth 

"is,   I  have  owed  her  a  little  good-nature  a  great 

*<  while 1  see  there  is  but  one  way  of  getting  rid 

*<  of  her 1   must  even  appoint  her  a  day  of  pay- 

*'  ment  at  last."  If  you'll  step  into  my  lodgings,  my 
lord,  I'll  give  her  an  answer,  and  be  with  you  in  a 
moment. 

L,  Mor.  Veryv/ell,   I'll  stay  there  for  you. 

.  \^Exit  Lord  Morelove. 

Enter  Lady  Graveairs  on  the  other  side. 

L.  Gra.  Sir  Charles  ! 

Sir  Cha.  Come,  come,  no  more  of  these  reproach- 
ful looks  ;  you'll  find,  madam,  I  have  deserved  bet- 
ter of  you  than  your  jealousy  imagines — Is  it  a  fault 

to  be  tender  of  your  reputation  ? fye,   fye — This 

may  be  a  proper  time  to  talk,  and  of  my  contriving 
too — you  seel  just  now  shook  off  my  Lord  iVIorelove 
on  purpose. 

L.  Gra.    May  I  believe  you  ? 

Sir  Cha,  Still  doubting  my  fidelity,  and  mistaking 
my  discretion  for  want  of  good-nature. 

**  L,  Gra,  Don't  think  me  troublesome For  I 
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*<  confess  'tis  deatli  to  think  of  parting  with  you  : 
**  since  the  world  sees  for  you  I  have  neglected  friends 
'  «*  and  reputation,  have  stood  the  little  insults  of  dis- 
•*  dainful  prudes,  that  envied  me  perhaps  your  friend- 
**  ship  J  have  borne  the  freezing  locks  of  near  and 
**  general  acquaintance — Since  this  is  so — don't  let 
*'  them  ridicule  me  too,  and  say  my  foolish  vanity 
"  undid  me  ?  Don't  let  them  point  at  me  as  a  cast 
'*  mistress  ? 

''  Sir  Cha.  You  wrongme,  to  suppose  the  thought: 
*'  you'll  have  better  of  me  when  we  meet  :"  When 
shall  you  be  at  leisure  ? 

L.  Gra.  I  confess  I  wduld  see  you  once  again  j  if 
what  I  have  more  to  say  prove  inefFeiStual,  perhaps  it 
may  convince  me  then,  'tis  my  interest  to  part  with 
you — Can  you  comiC  to-night. 

Sir  Cha.  You  know  we  have  company,  and  I'm 
afraid  they'll  stay  too  late — Can't  it  be  before  sup- 
per ? — What's  o'clock  now  ? 

Z.  Gra.   It's  almost  six. 

Sir  Cha.  At  seven  then  be  sure  of  me,  till  when 
I'd  have  you  go  back  to  the  ladies,  to  avoid  suspicion, 
and  about  that  time  have  the  vapours. 

L.  Gra.  May  I  depend  upon  you  ?  \_Exit, 

Sir  Cha.  Depend  on  every  thing — A  very  trouble- 
some business  this — Send  me  once,  fairly  rid  on't — if 
ever  I'm  caught  in  an  honourable  affair  again  ! — A 
debt  now  that  a  little  ready  civility,  ard  away,  would 
satisfy,  a  man  might  bear  with  ;  but  to  have  a  rent- 
charge  upon  one's  good-nature,  with  an  unconscion- 
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able  long  scroll  of  arrears  too,  that  would  eat  out  thi 
profits  of  the  best  estate  in  Christendom — ah — into- 
lerable! Well !  ril  even  to  my  lord,  and  shake  of 
the  thoughts  on't.  \^Exit 

"  Enter  Lady  Betty  and  Lady  Easy. 

**  L.  Betty.  I  observe,  my  dear,  you  have  usually 
**  this  great  fortune  at  play,  it  were  enough  to  make 
**  one  suspeft  your  good  luck  with  an  husband. 

"  L.  Easy,  Truly  I  don't  complain  of  my  fortune 
•*  either  way. 

"  Z,  Betty.  Pr'ythee  tell  me,  you  are  often  advising 
«*  me  to  it ;  are  there  those  |real  comfortable  advan- 
**  tages  in  marriage,  that  our  old  aunts  and  grand- 
•*  mothers  would  persuade  us  of  ? 

<*  L.  Easy.  Upon  my  word,  if  I  had  the  worst  hus- 
"  band  in  the  world,  I  should  still  think  so, 

*'  £.  Betty.  Ay,  but  then  the  hazard  of  not  having 
"  a  good  one,  my  dear. 

**  L.  Easy.  You  may  have  a  good  one,  I  dare  say, 
**  if  you  don*t  give  airs  till  you  spoil  him. 

**  L.  Betty.  Can  there  be  the  same  dear,  full  delight 
•*  in  giving  ease  as  pain  ?  Oh,  my  dear,  the  thought 
**  of  parting  with  one's  power  is  insupportable. 

*<  L.  Easy.  And  the  keeping  it,  till  it  dwindles  into 
**  no  power  at  all,  is  most  ruefully  foolish. 

**  L.  Betty,  But  still  to  marry  before  one*s  heartily 
**  in  love— — 

**  L.  Easy.  Is  not  half  so  formidable  a  calamity* 

**  but  if  I  have  any  eyes,  my  dear,  you'll  run  no  great 
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•'  hazard  of  that  in  venturing  on  my  Lord  Morelove 

"  ' You  don't  know,  perhaps,  that  within  this 

''  half  hour  the  tone  of  your  voice  is  strangely  sof- 
*'  tened  to  him  :   ha!  ha  !  ha! 

**  Z.  Betty.  My  dear,  you  are  positively,  one  or 
**  other,  the  most  censorious  creature  in  the  world — 

**  and  so  I  see  it's  in  vain  to  talk  with  you Prav, 

**  will  you  go  back  to  the  company  ? 

L.  Easy.   Ah!   Poor  Lady  Betty  I  ^Exeunt.'* 

SCENE  II, 

Chctiges  to  .$";>  CharlesV  Lodgings.     Enter  Sir 
Charles  and  Lord  Morelove* 

L.  Mor.  Charles,  you  have  transported  me!  you 
have  made  my  part  in  the  scene  so  very  easy  too,  'tis 
impossible  I  should  fail  in  it. 

Sir  Cha,  That's  what  I  considered  j  for  now  the 
more  you  throw  yourself  into  her  power,  the  more  I 
shall  be  able  to  force  her  into  yours. 

L.  Mor.  After  all,  (begging  tlie  ladies'  pardon) 
your  fine  women,  like  bullies,  are  only  stout  when 
thev  know  their  men  :  a  man  of  an  honest  coura'ye 
may  fright  them  into  any  thing  !  Well,  I  am  fully 
instructed,  and  will  about  it  instantly — Won't  you 
go  along  with  me? 

Sir.  Cha.  That  may  not  be  so  proper; — besides,  I 
have  a  little  business  upon  my  hands. 
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L.  Mor.  Oh,  your  servant,  sir— Good  bye  to  you- 
you  shan't  stir. 

Sir  Cha.  My  lord,  your  servant— [  Exit  Lord  Mor. 
So  !  now  to  dispose  myself  'till  'tis  time  to  think  o 
my  Lady  Graveairs— Umph  I  I  have  no  great  maw  t( 
that  business,  methinks— I  don't  find  myself  in  hu 
mour  enough  to  come  up  to  the  civil  things  that  art 
usually  expected  in  the  making  up  of  an  old  quarre 

[Edging  crosses  thestage,-^  There  goes  a warmei 

temptation  by  half; Ha!    into  my  wife's  bed- 
chamber too 1  question  if  the  iade  has  any  great 

business  there;— I  have  a  fancy  she  has  only  a  mind 
to  be  taking  the  opportunity  of  no  body's  being  at 
home,  to  make  her  peace  with  me— let  me  see— aye, 
I  shall  have  time  enough  to  go  to  her  ladyship  after- 
wards—Besides, I  want  a  little  sleep,  I  find— Your 
young  fops  may  talk  of  their  women  of  quality— but 
to  me  now,  there's  a  strange  agreeable  convenience  in 
a  creature  one  is  not  obliged  to  say  much  to  upon  ! 
these  occasions.  IGoin^. 

Enter  Edging* 

Edg.   Did  you  call  me,  sir  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Ha  !  all's  right— ^j/V^.  ]_Yes,  madam, 
I  did  call  you.  ISitsdo^n, 

Edg.  What  would  you  please  to  have,  sir  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Have  !  Why,  I  would  have  you  grow  g 
good  girl,  and  know  when  you  are  well  used,  hussy. 

Edg.  Sir,  I  don't  complain  of  any  thing,  not  k 
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.Sir  Cha.  Well,  don't  be  uneasy — I  am  not  angry 
nxh  you  now Come  and  kiss  me. 

Edg.  Lard,  sir  ! 

Sir  Cha.  Don't  be  a  fool,  now Come  hither. 

Edg.   Pshaw [Goes  to  him. 

Sir  Cha.  No  wry  face — so— sit  down,  I  won't  have 
'ou  look  grave  neither,  let  me  see  you  smile,  you 
ade  you. 

Edg.  Ha  !  ha  !  [Laughs  and  blushes^ 

Sir  Cha.  Ah!  you  melting  rogue. 

Edg.  Come,  don't  you  be  at  your  tricks  now . 

Lard!  cann't  you  sit  still  and  talk  with  one  !  lam 
iure  there's  ten  times  more  love  in  that,  and  fifty 
imes  the  satisfaction,  people  may  say  what  they  will. 

Sir  Cha.  Well  !  now  you're  good,  you  shall  have 
,-ourown  way — I  am  going  to  lie  down  in  the  next 
•oom ;  and,  since  you  love  a  little  chat,  come  and 
:hrow  my  night-gown  over  me,  and  you  shall  talk  me 
;q  sleep.  [^a'/V  .SzV  Charles. 

Edg.  Yes,  sif for  all  his  way,  I  see  he  likes  me 

iJtill.  [Exit  after  him. 


SCENE  III. 


Changes  to  /V  Terrace.     Enter  Lady  Betty,  Lady 
Easy,  and  Lord  yiOK^hO\E. 

L.  Man  Nay,  madam,  there  you  are  too  severe 
upon  him  j  for,  biitingnow  and  then  a  little  vanity^ 
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my  Lord  Foppington  does  not  want  wit  sometimes  to 
mak^him  a  very  tolerable  woman's  man. 

Z.  Betty.  But  such  eternal  vanity  grows  tiresome. 

L.  Easy.  Come^  if  he  were  not  so  loose  in  his  mo- 
rals, his  vanity  methinks  might  be  easily  excused, 
considering  how  much  'tis  in  fashion :  for,  pray  ob- 
serve what's  half  the  conversation  of  most  of  the  fine 
young  people  about  town,  but  a  perpetual  affectation 
of  appearing  foremost  in  the  knowledge  of  manners, 
new  modes,  and  scandal  ?  and  in  that  I  don't  see  any 
body  comes  up  to  him. 

X.  Mor.  Nor  I,  indeed and  here  he  comes — 

Pray,  madam,  let's  have  a  little  more  of  him ;  nobody 
shews  him  to  more  advantage  than  your  ladyship. 

L.  Bet.  Nay,  with  all  my  heart ;  you'll  second  me, 
my  lord. 

L.  Mor.  Upon  occasion,  madam 

£,.  Easy.  Engaging  upon  parties,  my  lord  > 

{^  Aside  J  and  smiling  to  L.  Mor, 

Enter  Lord  Foppington. 

L.  Fop.  So,  ladies  ?  what's  the  affair  now  ? 

L.  Bet.  Why,  you  were,  my  lord  !  I  was  allowing 
you  a  great  many  good  qualities,  but  lady  Easy  says 
you  are  a  perfect  hypocrite  :  and  that  whatever  airs 
you  give  yourself  to  the  women,  she's  confident  you 
value  no  woman  in  the  world  equal  to  your  own  lady. 

L.  Fop.  You  see,  madam,  how  I  am  scandalized 
upon  your  account.     But  it's  so  natural  for  a  prude 
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tx>  be  malicious,  when  a  man  endeavours  to  be  well 
with  any  body  but  herself;  did  you  ever  observe  she 
was  piqued  at  that  before  ?  ha  !  ha  ! 

L.  Bet.  I'll  swear  you  are  a  provoking  creature. 

L.  Fop.  Let's  be  more  familiar  upon' t,  and  give  her 
disorder  !  ha  !  ha ! 

L.  Bet.  Hal  ha!  ha  ! 

L.  Fop.  Stap  my  breath,  but  lady  Easy  is  an  ad- 
mirable discoverer — Marriage  is  indeed  a  prodigious 
security  of  one's  inclination  :  a  man's  likely  to  take 
a  world  of  pains  in  an  employment,  where  he  cann't 
be  turn'd  out  for  his  idleness. 

L,  Bet.  I  vow,  my  lord,  that's  vastly  generous  to 
all  the  fine  women  ;  you  are  for  giving  them  a  despo- 
tic power  in  love,  1  see,  to  reward  and  punish  as  they 
think  fit. 

L.  Fop,  Ha!  ha!  Right,  madam,  what  signifies 
beauty  without  power  ?  And  a  fine  woman  when 
she's  married  makes  as  ridiculous  afi^ure,  as  a  beaten 
general  marching  out  of  a  garrison. 

L.  Easy.  Pm  afraid,  lady  Betty,  the  greatest  dan- 
ger in  your  use  of  power,  would  be  from  a  too  heed- 
less liberality  ;  you  would  more  mind  the  nia.i  than 
his  merit. 

L.  Fop.  Piqued  again,  by  all  that's  fretful— Well, 
certainly  to  give  envy  is  a  pleasure  inexpressible. 

\_To  Lady  Betty, 

Z.  Bet.  Ha!  ha! 

Xr,  Easy,  Djes  not  she  show  him  well,  rr^x  lord  > 

\^Asi(id  ta  L.  Mor» 
K 
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L.  Mor.   Perfesftly,  and  me  to  myself For  now 

I  almost  blush  to  think  I  ever  was  uneasy  at  him. 

[To  L.  Easy. 

L.  Fop.  Lady  Easy,  I  ask  ten^  thousand  pardonr, 
I'm  afraid  I  am  rude  all  fhis  while, 

L.  Easy.  Ob,  not  at  all,  my  lord,  you  are  always 
good  company,  when  you  please  :  not  but  in  some 
things,  indeed,  you  are  apt  to  be  like  other  fine  gen- 
tlemen, a  little  too  loose  in  your  principles. 

L.  Fop.  Oh,  madam,  never  to  the  offence  of  the 
ladies  ;  I  agree  in  any  community  with  them  ;  no- 
body is  a  more  constant  churchman,  when  the  fine 
•women  are  there. 

L.  Easy.  Oh  fye,  my  lord,  you  ought  not  to  go  for 
their  sakes  at  all.  And  I  wonder,  you  that  are  for 
being  such  a  good  husband  of  your  virtues,  are  not 
afraid  of  bringing  your  prudence  into  a  lampoon  or  a 
play. 

L.  Beity.  Lampoons  and  plays,  madam,  are  only 
things  to  be  laughed  at. 

L.  Fop.  Odso  !  ladies,  the  court's  coming  home,  I 
see  ;  shall  not  we  make  our  bows  ? 

L.  Betty.   Oh,  by  all  means. 

L.  Easy.  Lady  Betty,  I  must  leave  you  :  for  I  am 
obliged  to  write  letters,  and  I  know  you  won't  give 
me  time  after  supper. 

Z.  Betty-  Well,  my  dear,  Pil  make  a  short  visit 
and  be  with  you.  \^Exit  Lady  Easy.]  Pray  what's  be- 
come of  my  Lady  Graveairs  ? 

L.  Mor.  Oh,  I  believe  she's  gone  home,  madam^ 
she  seemed  not  to  be  very  welU 
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L.  Fop.   And  Where's  Sir  Charles,  my  lord  ? 

L.  Mor.  I  left  him  at  his  own  lodgings. 

L.  Betty.  He's  upon  some  ramble,  I'm  afraid. 

L.  Fop.  Nay,  as  for  that  matter,  a  man  may  ram- 
ble at  home  sometimes — But  here  come  the  chaises, 
we  must  make  a  little  more  haste,  madam.  \_Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. 

Changes  to  .Jir  Charles's  Lodgings.     Enter  Lady 
Easy,  and  a  Ser^uant. 

L,  Easy.  Is  your  master  come  home  ? 

Sernj.  Yes,  madam. 

L.  Easy.  Where  is  he  ? 

Ser-j.  I  believe,  madam,  he's  laid  down  to  sleep. 

L.  Easy.  Where's  Edgmg  ?    Bid  her  get  me  some 

wax  and  paper stay,   it's  no  matter,  now  I  think. 

an  it — there's  some  above  upon  my  toilette. 

[  Exeunt  senjerally. 


SCENE  r. 

Opens  and  d'lsco'vers   Sir  Chxkles  'without  his  Pe- 
riivig,  and  Edging  6y  hintj  hoth   asleep  in  tivo 
easy  Chairs,      Then  enter  Lady   Easy,  ivho  starts 
and  trembles i  some  time  unable  to  speak. 
L.  Easy.  Ha!  protedl  me,  virtue,  patience,  reasonl 

Teach  me  to  bear  this  killing  sight,  or  let 

Kij 
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Me  think  my  dreaming  senses  are  deceiv'd  ! 
For  sure  a  sight  like  this  might  raise  the  arm 
Of  duty  ev'n  to  the  breast  of  love!  At  least 
I'll  throw  this  vizor  of  my  patience  off  ; 
Now  wake  him  in  his  guilt. 
And  barefac'd  front  him  with  my  wrongs. 

I'll  talk  to  him  till  he  blushes,  nay,  till  he 

Frowns  on  me,  perhaps- — and  then 
I'm  lost  again — The  ease  of  a  few  tears 

Is  all  that's  left  to  me 

And  duty  too  forbids  me  to  insult, 
When  I  have  vow'd  obedience — Perhaps 
The  fault's  in  me,  and  nature  has  not  for m'd 
Me  with  the  thousand  little  requisites 

That  warm  the  heart  to  love 

Somewhere  there  is  a  fault 

But  Heav'n  best  knows  what  both  of  us  deserve  . 
Ha  !  bare  headed,  and  in  so  sound  a  sleep  ! 
Whoknows, while  thusexpos'd  to  th' unwholesome  aif. 
But  Heav'n  offended  may  o'ertake  his  crime, 
And,  in  some  languishing  distemper,  leave  him 
A  severe  example  of  its  violated  laws— — « 
Forbid  it  mercy,  and  forbid  it  love. 
This  may  prevent  it. 

[  Takes  a  Steinklrk  off  her  necky  and  lays  it  gently 

on  his  head. 

And  if  he  should  wake  offended  at  my  too  busy  care, 

let  my  heart-breaking  patience,  duty,  and  my  fond 

affed:iorr plead  my  pardon.  \_Exit. 

X^After  she  has  been  out  some  timcy  a  bell  rings  ; 

Edging  njcakes  and  stirs  Sir  Charles. 


fr 
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Edg,  Oh  ! 

Sir  Cha.  How  now  !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Edg.  Oh,  bless  my  soul,  my  lady's  come  home. 

Sir  Cha.  Go,  go,  then.  \^B ell  rings. 

Edgy  Oh,  lud  !  my  head's  in  such  a  condition  too. 
{^Runs  to  the  glass. "l  I  am  coming,  madam — Oh,  lud  ! 
here's  now  powder  neither Here,  madam.  \_Exit. 

Sir  Cha.  How  now  ?  [Feeling  the  Steinkirk  upon  his 
head.'\  What's  this  ?  How  came  it  here  ?  \_Puts  on  his 

ivig."]  Did  not  1   see  my  wife  wear  this  to-day  ? 

-**  Death  !  she  cann't  have  been  here,  sure — It  could 
**  not  be  jealousy  that  brought  her  home — for  my 
"  coming  was  accidental — so  too,  I  fear,  was  her's. — 
**  How  careless  have  I  been — not  to  secure  the  door 
**  neither — 'Twas  foolish — It  must  be  so  !  She  cer- 
"  tainly  has  seen  me  here  sleeping  with  her  woman  : 
**  — if  so,  how  low  an  hypocrite  to  her  must  that  sight 
**  have  proved  me  ? — The  thought  has  made  me 
**  despicable  ev'n  to  myself — How  mean  a  vice  is 
"  lying,  and  hoyv'  often  have  these  empty  pleasures 
**  lulled  my  honour  and  my  conscience  to  lethargy, 
"  while  I  grossly  have  abused  her,  poorly  skulking 
■**  behind  a  thousand  falsehoods  ? — Now  I  reflecl:,  this 
*'  has  not  been  the  first  of  her  discoveries" — — How 
contemptible  a  figure  must  I  have  made  to  her  I  .  .« 
A  crowd  of  recollected  circumstances  confirms  me 
now,  she  has  been  long  acquainted  with  my  follies, 
and  yet  with  what  amazing  prudence  has  she  borne 
the  secret  pangs  of  injured  love,  and  wore  an  ever- 
lasting smile  to  me  I     This  asks  a  little  thinking — 
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something  should  be  done — I'll  see  her  instantly, 
and  be  resolved  from  her  behavionr.  \Extt. 

SCENE  VI. 

Changes  to  another  Room,  Enter  Lady  Easy  and 
Edging. 

L.  Easy.  Where  have  you  been,  Edging  ? 

Edg,  Been,  madam  !  I — I — I — I  came  as  soon  as  I 
heard  you  ring,  madam. 

L.  Easy.  How  guilt  confounds  her  !  but  she's  be- 
low my  thought — Fetch  my  last  new  sack  hither — I 
have  a  mind  to  alter  it  a  little — make  haste. 

Edg.  Yes,  madam 1  see  she  does  not  suspefl 

any  thing.  \_Exit. 

L,  Easy.  Heigh  ho  !  {^Sitting  donxjn.']  I  had  forgot 
— but  I'm  unfit  for  writing  now — 'Twas  an  hard  con. 

flift -yet  it's  a  joy  to  think  it  over  :  a  secret  pride, 

to  tell  my  heart  my  condu6l  has  been  just How 

low  are  vicious  minds  that  offer  injuries,  how  much 
superior  innocence  that  bears  'em. — ■ — Still  there's  a 
pleasure  ev'n  in  the  melancholy  of  a  quiet  con- 
science.— Away,  my  fears,  it  is  not  yet  impossible — 
for  while  his  human  nature  is  not  quite  shook  off,  I 
ought  not  to  despair. 

Re-enter  Edging,  noitb  a  Sack. 
Edg.  Here's  the  sack,  madam. 
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L.  Easy,  So  sit  down  there  and,  let  me  see — 
here — rip  oflF  all  that  silver. 

Edg.   Indeed,  I  always  thought  it  would  become 

your  ladyship  better  without  it But  now  suppose^ 

madam,  you  carry'd  another  row  of  gold  round  the 
scollops,  and  then  you  take  and  lay  this  silver  plain 
all  along  the  gathers,  and  your  ladyship  will  per- 
fectly see,  it  will  give  the  thing  ten  thousand  times 
another  air. 

L,  Easy.  Pr'ythee  don't  be  impertinent  ;  do  as  I 
bid  you. 

Edg.  Nay,  madam,  with  all  my  heart,  your  lady- 
ship may  do  as  you  please.  - 

L.  Easy,  This  creature  grows  so  confident,  and  I 
dare  not  part  with  her,  lest  he  should  think  it  jea- 
lousy. '  [  Aside. 

Enter  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Cha.  So,  my  dear  1  What,  at  work!  how  arc 
you  employed,  pray  ? 

L.  Easy.   I  was  thinking  to  alter  this  sack  here. 

Sir  Cha.  What's  amiss  ?  Methinks  it's  very  pretty. 

Edg.  Yes,  sir,  it's  pretty  enough  for  that  matter, 
but  my  lady  has  a  mind  it  should  be  proper  too. 

Sir  Cha.  Indeed! 

L.  Easy.  I  fancy  plain  gold  and  black  would  be- 
come me  better. 

Sir  Cha.  That's  a  grave  thought,  my  dear. 

Edg,  O,  dear  sir,  not  at  all,  my  lady's  much  in  the 
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right  J  I  am  sure,  as  it  is,  it's  fit  for  nothing  but  a 
girl. 

Sir  Cha.  Leave  the  room. 

Edg.  Lord,  sir  !  I  cann't,  sir 1  must  stay  to— 

^/>  Cha.  Go I  Angrily, 

Edg.  [  Tbroiuingdoixm  the  'workhastilyy  and  crying, 
aside.]  If  ever  1  speak  to  him  again,  I'll  be  burned. 

Exit.  Edging. 
Sir  Cha.  Sit  still,  my  dear,--I  came  to  talk  with 

you and  which  you  well  may  wonder  at,   what  I 

have  to  say  is  of  importance  too,  but  'tis  in  order  to- 
my  hereafteralways  talking  kindly  to  you. 

L.  Easy.  Your  words  were  never  disobliging,  nor 
can  I  charge  you  with  a  look  that  ever  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  unkind. 

Sir  Cha.  The  perpetual  spring  of  your  good  hu- 
mour  lets  me  draw  no  merit  from  what  I  have  ap- 
peared  to  be,  which  makes  me  curious  now  to  know 
your  thoughts  of  what  I  really  am  :  and  never  having 
asked  you  this  before,  it  puzzles  me  ?  nor  can  I  (my 
strange  negligence  considered)  reconcile  to  reason 
your  first  thought  of  venturing  upon  marriage  with 


me. 


L.  Easy.  I  never  thought  it  such  a  hazard. 

^/>  Cha.  How  could  a  woman  of  your  restraint  in 
principles,  sedateness,  sense,  and  tender  disposition, 
propose  to  lead  a  happy  life  with  one  (now  I  reflecl) 
that  hardly  took  an  hour's  pains,  ev'n  before  mar- 
riage,  toappear  but  what  I  am  :  a  loose,  unheeded 
wretch,  absent  in  all  I  do,  civil,  and  as  often  rude 
without  a  design,  unseasonably  thoughtful,  easy  to  a^ 
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i  fault,  and,  in  my  best  of  praise,  but  carelessly  good 
hatured  ?  How  shall  I  reconcile  your  temper  with 
having  made  so  strange  a  choice  ? 

Li  Easy.  Your  own  words  may  answer  you — Your 
having  never  seemed  to  be  but  what  you  really  were ; 
and  through  that  carelessness  of  temper  there  still 
shone  forth  to  me  an  undesigning  honesty,  I  always 
doubted  of  in  smoother  faces  :  thus,  while  I  saw  you 
took  least  pains  to  win  me,  you  pleased  and  woo'd 
me  most  :  nay,  I  have  thought,  that  such  a  temper 
could  never  be  deliberately  unkind  :  or,  at  the  worst, 
I  knew  that  errors  from  the  want  of  thinking  might 
be  borne  ;  at  least,  when  probably  one  moment's  se- 
rious thought  would  end  'em  :  these  were  my  worst 
of  fears,  and  these,  when  weighed  by  growing  love 
against  my  solid  hopes,  were  nothing. 

Sir  Cha.  My  dear,  your  understanding  startles  me, 
and  justly  calls  my  own  in  question :  I  blush  to  think 
I've  Worn  so  bright  a  jewel  in  my  bosom,  and,  till 
this  liour,  have  scarce  been  curious  once  to  look  upon 
its  lustre. 

L.  Easy,  You  set  too  hign  a  value  on  the  common 
qualities  of  an  easy  v;ife. 

Sir  Cha.  Virtues,  like  benefits,  are  double,  when 
fconcealed  :  and  I  confess,  I  yet  suspect  you  of  ail 
higher  value  far  than  I  have  spoke  you. 

L.  Easy.    I  understand  you  not. 

Sir  Cha.  I'll  speak  more  plainly  to  you — be  fre^ 
«nd  tell  me — Where  did  you  leave  this  handkerchief? 

L.  Easy.  Ha  ! 
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*'  Sir  Cha.  What  is  il  you  start  at  ?  Yuu  hear  th< 
**  question. 

**  L,  Easy.  What  shall  I  say  ?  my  fears  confound 
"me." 

Sir  Cha.  Be  not  concerned,  my  dear,  be  easy  in  the 
truth,  and  tell  nie. 

L.  Easy.  I  cannot  speak — and  T  could  wish  you'd 
not  oblige  me  to  it — 'tis  the  only  thing  I  ever  yet  re- 
fused you — and  though  I  want  reason  for  my  will, , 
let  me  not  answer  you. 

Sir  Cha.  Your  will  then  be  a  reason  ;  and  since  I 
see  you  are  so  generously  tender  of  reproaching  rfie, 
it  is  fit  I  should  be  easy  in  my  gratitude,  and  make 
what  ought  to  be  my  shame  my}oy ;  let  me  be  there- 
fore pleased  to  tell  you  now,  your  wondrous  conduct 
lias  waked  me  to  a  sense  of  your  disquiet  past,  and 
resolution  never  to  disturb  it  more — And  (not  that  I 
offer  it  as  a  merit,  but  yet  in  blind  compliance  to  my 
will)  let  rne  beg  you  would  immediately  discharge  r 
your  woman. 

L.  Easy.  Alas  !  I  th'.nk  not  of  her — O,  my  dear, 
distract  me  not  ^v;th  this  excess  of  goodness* 

Sir  Cha.  Nay,  praise  me  not,  lest  1  reflect  how  lit- 
tle I  h  ve  deserved  it ;  "  J  see  you  are  in  pain  to 
**  give  me  this  confusion." — Come,  I  will  not  shock 
your  softness  by  my  untimely  blush  for  what  is  past, 
but  rather  sooth  you  to  a  pleasure  at  my  sense  of  joy, 
for  my  recovered  h^ppi'^ess  to  come.  Give  then  to 
my  new -bora  love  what  name  you  please,  it  cannot. 
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14  hall  not  be  too  kind  :  O  !  it  cannot  be  too  soft  for 
vhat  my  soul  swells  up  with  en.ulaiiop  to  deserve— 
deceive  me  then  entire  at  last,  and  take  v.hat  yet  no 
voman  ever  truly  had,   my  conqiiered  heart. 

k  L,  Easy.  **  O  \Y/  soft  treasure!  O  the  dear  rev/nrd 
*  of  long  deserving  love" — Now  am  I  blest  indeed 
o  see  you  kind  without  the  expencc  of  pain  in  being 
o,  to  make  you  mine  wirh  eisiness  :  thus  !  thus  to 
lave  you  mn.e  is  something  more  than  happiness, 
tis  double  life,  and  madness  of  abounding  joy.  But 
t  was  a  pain  intolerable  to  give  you  a  confusion. 

SirCha.   O  thou  engagmg  virtue  !    But    I  am  too 
low  in  doing  justice  to  thy  love  :    I  know  thy  soft- 
ness will  refuse  me  ;  but  remember,   I  insist  upon  it 
-let  thy  woman  be  discharged  this  minute. 
L.  Easy.  No,  my  dear,  think  me  not  so  low  in  faith, 
0  fear,   that,  af'er  u  hat  you  have  said,  it  will  ever 
)e  in  her  power  to  do  me  future  injury  :   when  I  can 
onveniently  provide  for  her,  I'll  think  on  it  :  but  to 
ischarje  her  now,  might  let  her  guess  at  the  occa- 
ion!  and  methinks  I  would  have  our  differences,  like 
.ur  endearments,  be  eq.-.ally  a  secret  to  our  servants. 
Sir  Cha.  Still  my  supericfr  every  way — be  it  as  you 
lave  better  thought — Well,  mv  dear,  now  I'll  con- 
ess  a  thing  was  not  in  your  pov/er  to  accuse  me  of ; 
3  be  sliort,   I  own  this  creature  is  not  the  Qnly  one 
have  been  to  blame  with. 

Z.  Easy.  I  know  she  is  not,  and  was  always  less 
oncerned  to  find  it  so,  for  constancy  in  errors  might 
ave  been  fatal  to  me, 
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Sir  Cha.  What  is  it  you  know,  my  dear  ? 

\_Surprlsec 

L.  Basy.  Come,  I'm  not  afraid  to  accuse  you  no^ 

——my  Lady  Graveairs Your  carelessness,  m 

dear,  let  all  the  world  know  it,  and  it  would  liav 
been  hard  indeed,  had  it  been  only  to  me  a  secret. 

Sir  Cha.  My  dear,  I  will  ask  no  more  qucstionf 
for  fear  of  being  more   ridiculous  ;    I  do  confess, 
thought  my  discretion  there  had  been  a  master-piec 
1 — —How  contemptible  must  I  have  looked  all  thi 
while  ! 

L.    Easy,  You  shan't  say  so. 

Sir  Cha.  Well,  to  let  you  see  I  had  some  shame 
as  well  as  nature  in  me,   I  liad  writ  this  to  my  lad 
Graveairs  upon  my  first  discovering  that  you  knew 
had  wronged  you  :   read  it. 

/..  Easy.  [Reads.     *  Something  has  happened,  tha 

*  prevents  the  visit  I  intended  you  ;  an 

*  I  could  gladly  wish,  you  never  woul 

*  reproach  me  if  I  tell  you,  'tis  utterl 

*  inconvenient  that  I  should  ever  see  yo» 

*  more.' 

Tiiii  indeed  was  more  thjfn  I  h^d  merited. 

Enter  a  Ser^vant. 

Sir  Cha.  W!io  is  there  ?  Here Step  with  this  t 

IT.  y  lady  Graveairs. 

\_Seals  the  letter ,  and gi--jfs  it  to  the  scrnjani 

^er-v.  Yes,  sir Madam,  my  lady  Betty's  coiTie 

J^t  if^^j''  I'U  w^it  Qi\  her. 


a 
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SlrCba,  My  dear,  I  ^am  thinking  there  inay  be 
■ti  other  things  my  negligence  may  have -uTongcd  you 
in;  "  but  be  assured  as  1  discover,  all  shall  he  cor- 
"  refted.". — Is  there  any  paxt  or  circumstance  in 
your  fortune  that  I  can  change  or  yet  make  easier  to 
you  ? 

L.  Easy.  None,  my  dear,  your  good-nature  never 
hI  stinted  me  in  that  ;  and  nav,-,  niethiaks,  I  have  less 
W      occasion  there  than  ever. 


•1 


Re-enter  Ser--vant. 

Serf.   Sir,  my  Lord  Mcrelove's  come. 

Sir  Cba.   I  am  coming — I  think  I  told  you  of  the 
-idesign  we  had  laid  against  lady  Betty. 

L.  Easy.  You  did,  and  I  should  be  pleased  to  be 
^lyself  concerned  in  it. 

Sir  Cha.  I  believe  v.e  may  employ  you  :  I  know  he 

waits  for  me  with  impatience.     But,  my  dear,  won't 

vyou  think  me  tasteless  to  the  joy  you  have  given  me, 

to  sufter  :it  this  time  any  concern  but  you  to  employ 

my  thoughts  ? 

L.  Easy.  Seasons'  must  be  obeyed  ;  and  since  I 
know  your  friend's  l-appiness  depend'ng,  I  couid  not 
taste  my  own,  -should  you  neglect  it. 

Sir  Cba.  Thou  easy  sweetness — O  !  what  a  waste 
on  thy  negletted  love,  has  my  unt-hinking  brain  com- 
-mrtted^  but  time  and  future  thrift  of  tenderness  shall 
yet  rcpaii  it  all.   The  hours  will  come  when  this  sofi 

T 
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gliding  stream  that  swells  my  Jieart,  uninterrupted 
shall  renew  its  course 

And  like  the  ocean  after  ehh^  shall  mo've 

U'iih  constant  force  of  due  returning  love.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  VII. 

Changes  to  another  Room.   Re-enter  Ladj 'Easy  and 
Lady  Betty, 

/..  Betty.  You  have  been  in  tears,  my  dear,  and 
yet  you  look  pleased  too. 

L.  Easy.  You  will  pardon  me,  if  I  cannot  let  you 
into  circumstances  :  but  be  satisfied,  Sir  Charles  has 
made  me  happy,  even  to  a  pain  of  joy. 

L.  Betty.  Indeed  I  am  truly  glad  of  it,  though  I 
am  sorry   to  find   that  any  one  who  has  generosity 
enough    todo  you  justice,  sjiould  unprovoked  be  s» 
great  an  enemy  to  me. 

L.  Easy.  Sir  Charles  your  enemy  ! 

L.  Betty.  My  dear,  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  always 
thought  him  so,  but  now^  I  am  convinced  of  it. 

L.  Eiasy.  In  what,  pray  :  I  cannot  think  you  will 
find  him  so. 

Z.  Betty.  O  \  madam,  it  has  been  his  whole  busi^ 
pess  of  late  to  make  an  utter  breach  between  n^y  Lor4 
Morel ove  and  me. 
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L,  Easy.  That  may  be  Ow  ing  to  your  usage  of  my 
lord  :  perhaps  he  thought  it  Would  not  disobLge  you. 
1  am  coiilideiit  you  are  mistaken  in  him. 

L.  Betty.  O  !  I  don't  use  to  te  out  in  things  of  tl.is 
nature  j  I  can  see  well  enough  :  bur  !  shall  be  able 
to  tell  you  more  when  I  have  talked  with  my  lord. 

L.    Easy.   Here  he  comes  ;  and  because  you  shall 

talk  with  him No  excuses — for  positively  I  will 

leave  you  togeiher. 

L.  Betty.  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  desire  you  will  stay 
then  ;  for  I  know  you  think  now,  that  I  have  a  mind 
to 

L.  Easy,  To to lia,  ha,  ha!  {^GoJng 

L»  Betty »  "Well  !  renjember  tliis. 

Enter  Lord  MoreIc  ve. 

Z.  Mor.  I  hope  I  don't  fright  you  away,  madam  > 

L,  Easy.  Not  at  all,  my  lord  ;  but  I  mur,t  beg  your 
pardon  for  a  moment  j  1  will  wait  upon  you  imme- 
diately. [  G  A//< 

L.  Betty.  My  Lady  Easy  gone  ? 

L»  Mor.  Perhaps,  madam,  in  friendship  to  you  ; 
she  thinks  I  may  have  deserved  the  coldness  you  of 
late  have  shewn  to  me,  and  was  willing  to  give  you 
this  op^portunity  to  convince  me,  you  have  not  done 
it  without  Just  grounds  and  reason. 

L.  Betty.   How  handsomely  does  he  reproach  me  ! 

but  I  cannot  bear  that  he  should  think  1  know  it 

{^Jside.ji  My  lord,  whatever  has  passed  between  you 
and  mc,  I  dare  swear  that  could  not  be  her  thoughts 

Lij 
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at  this  time  :  for  when  two  people  have  appeared 
professed  enemies,  she  I'annot  but  think  one  will  as. 
little  care  to  give,  as  tlie  other  to  receive,  a  justifi- 
cation of  their  aciiions. 

L.  Mer,  Passion  indeed  often  do«s  repeated  injuries 
on  both  sides,  but  I  don't  remember  in  my  heat  of 
error  I  ever  yet  professed  myself  your  enemy^ 

L.  Betty.  My  lord,  I  shall  be  very  free  with 
you — I  confess  1  do  not  think  now  I  have  a  greater 
enemy  in  the  world. 

L,  Mor.  If  having  long  loved  you  to  my  own  dis- 
quiet, be  injurious,  I  am  contented  then  to  stand  the 
foremost  of  your  enemies. 

L.  Betty.  O  !  my  lord,  there's  no  great  fear  of 
your  being  my  enemy  that  way,  I  dare  say 

L.  Mor.  There  is  no  other  way  my  heart  can  bear 
to  offend  you  now,  and  I  foresee  in  that  it  will  persist 
to  my  undoing 

L.  Betty.  Fie,  fie,  my  lord,  we  know  where  your 
heart  is  well  enough. 

L.  Mor.  My  conduct:  has  indeed  deserved  this 
scorn,  and  therefore  'tis  but  just  I  should  submit  to 
your  resentment,  and  beg  (though  I  am  assured  in 
vain)  for  pardon.  [Kmeh, 

Enter  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Cha,  How,  my  lord  !  {_ Lord  Mor.  rises. 

L.  Betty.  Ha  !  He  here  1  This  was  unlucky.  X^Asid^, 
*«  A.  Mor.  O,  pity  my  contusion  !  TTo  L.  Betty.'* 
Sir  Cba.  I  aii)  sorry  to  see  you  can  so  soon  forget 
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jfourself  :  raethinks  the  inaults  you  have  bore  from 
that  lady,  by  this  time  should  have  warned  yoii  iilto 
a  disgust  of  her  regardless  principles. 

L,  Mor.  Hold,  Sir  Charles  !  while  you  and  I  Sre 
friends,  T  desire  you  would  speak  with  honour  of 
this  lady — 'Tis  sufficient  I  have  no  complaint  against 
her,  and — 

L.  Betty.  My  lord,  I  beg  you  would  resent  this 
'thing  no  farther  :  an  injury  like  this,  is  better  pu- 
nished with  our  contempt  ;  apparent  malice  should 

be  lauglied  at. 

Sir  Cha.    Ha,  ha  !    the  old  resource.      Offers  of 

any  hopes  to  delude  him  from  hisresentment,    **  and 

«*  then  as  the  Grand  Monarque  did  with  Caualier  :" 

and  then  you  are  sure  to  keep  word  with  him. 

.    L.  Betty.  Sir  Charles,  to  let  you  know   how  far  I 

am  above  your  iittle  spleen,  my  lord,  your  hand  from 

this  hour 

Sir  Cha.  Pshaw  !  pshaw  !  all  design  !  all  pique  I 
mere  artifice  and  disappointed  woman. 

L.  Betty.  Look,  you,  sir,  not  tha:  I  doubt  my 
lord's  opinion  of  me  ;  yet 

Sir  Cha.  Look  you.  Madam,  in  short,  your  word 
has  been  too  often  taken,  to  let  you  make  up  quarrels, 
as  you  used  to  do,  with  a  soft  look,  and  a  fair  pro- 
mise you  never  intended  to  keep. 

L.  ^etty.  Was  ever  such  insolence  1  He  won't 
give  me  leave  to  apeak. 

L.  Mor.   Sir  Charles  ! 

L.  Betty,  No,  pray,  my  lord,  have  patience ;  and 
L  iij 
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since  l^s  malice  seems  to  grow  particular,  1  dare  his 
worst,  and  urge  him  to  the  proof  on't  :  Pray^ 
sir,  wherein  can  you  charge  me  with  breach  of  pro* 
mise  to  my  lord  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Death!  you  won't  deny  it  ?  How  often, 
to  piece  upaquarrel,  have  you  appointed  him  to  visit 
you  alone  ;  and  though  you  have  promised  to  see  no- 
other  company  the  whole  day,  when  he  was  come  he 
has  found  you  among  the  laugh  of  noisy  fops,  co-- 
quets,  and  coxcombs,  dissolutely  gay,  while  your  full 
eyes  ran  over  v»ith  transport  of  their  flattery,  and 
your  own  vain  power  of  pleasing"  ?  How  often,  I  say,, 
have  you  been  known  to  throw  away,  at  least,  four 
hours  of  your  good  humour  upon  such  v/retches  ; 
and  the  minute  they  were  gone,  grew  only  dull  to 
him,  sunk  into  a  distasteful  spleen,  com.plained  yoit 
had  talked  yourself  into  the  head-ach,  and  then  in- 
dulged upon  the  dear  delight  of  seeing  him  in  pain  : 
and  by  that  time  you  had  stretclied  and  gaped  him' 
heartily  out  of  patience,  of  a  sudden  most  impor- 
tantly remember  you  had  outsat  your  appointm.*nt 
with  my  Lady  Fiddle-faddle  j  and  immediately  order 
your  coach  to  the  park. 

L.  Betty.  Yet,  sir,  have  you  done  ? 

Sir  Cha.  No — though  this  might  serve  to  shew  the 
nature  of  your  principles  :  but  the  noble  conquest 
you  have  gained  at  last  over  defeated  sense  of  repu- 
tation too,  has  made  your  fame  immortal. 

L.  Mor.   How,  sir  ? 

L.Betty,   My  reputation? 
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Sir  Cha.  Aye,  madam,  your  reputation— My  lord^ 
if  I  advance  a  falsehood,  then  resent  it. — I  say,  your 
reputation — It  has  been  your  life's  nhole  pride  of 
late  to  be  the  common  toast  of  every  public  table, 
vain  even  in  the  infamous  address  of  a  married  man, 
my  Lord  Foppington  ;  let  that  be  reconciled  with 
reputation,  I  will  no\V  shake  hands  with  shame,  and 
bow  me  to  the  low  contempt  which  yoa  deserve  from 
him  ;  not  but  I  suppose  you  will  yet  endeavour  to 
recover  him.  Now  you  find  ill  usage  in  danger  of 
losing  your  conquest,  'tis  possible  you  will  stop  at 
nothing  to  preserve  it. 

L.  Betty.  Sir  Charles — 

[_B^alks  dlscrderedy  and  he  after  her. 

Sir  Cha.  I  know  your  vanity  is  so  voracious,  it  will 
even  wound  itself  to  feed  itself  ;  offer  him  a  blank, 
perhaps  to  fill  up  with  hopes  of  what  nature  he 
pleases,  and  part  even  with  your  pride  to  keep  him. 

L.  Betty.  Sir  Charles,  I  have  not  deserved  this  oi 
you.  [^Bursting  into  tears. 

Sir  Cha.  Ah  !  true  woman,  drop  him  a  soft  dis- 
sembling tear,  and  then  his  just  resentment  must  be 
hushed  of  course. 

L.  Mor.  O  Charles  !  I  can  bear  no  more,  those 
tears  are  too  reproaching. 

Sir  Cha.  Hist,  for  your  life!  \_Asidey  and  then 
loud.  ]  My  lord,  if  you  believe  her,  you  are  undone  ^ 
the  very  next  sight  of  my  Lord  Foppington,  ^vould 
make  her  yet  forswear  all  that  she  can  promise. 
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L.    Betty.    My  Lord     Foppington  !  Is    that   the 

mighty  crime  that  must  condemn  me  then  >  You 
know  I  used  him  but  as  a  tool  of  mv  resentment, 
which  yoH  yourself,  by  a  pretended  friendship  to  us 
both,,  most  artfully  provoked  me  to , 

Z.Mor.  Hold,  I  conjure  you,  madam,  I  want  not 
.this  conviction. 

L-  Betty.  Send  for  him  this  minute,  and  you  and  lie 
shall  botn  be  witnesses  of  the  contempt  and  detesta- 
tioni  have  for  any  forward  hopes  his  vanity  may 
have  given  him,  or  your  malice  would  insinuate. 

Sir  Cha.  Death?  you  would  as  soon  eat  fire,  as 
soon  part  with  your  luxurious  taste  of  folly,  as  dare 
to  own  the  half  of  this  before  his  face,  or'any  one, 

that  would  make  you  blush  to  deny  it  to Here 

comes   my  m  ife,  now,  we  s'lall  see— Ha  ?  and   my 
Lord  Foppington  with  her—Now  !  now,  we   shall 
see  this  mighty  proof  of  your  sincerity—Now  !  my 
lord,  you'll  have  a  warning  sure,  and  hence fo rtli.  ' 
know  me  for  your  friend  indeed 

Enter  Lady  Easy,  fiW  Zor^  Foppington. 
Z.  Easy.  In  tears,  my  dear  !  what's   the  matter  \ 
L.'Betty.  O,  my  dear,  all  I  told  you  is  true  :    Sir 

Charles  has  shewn  himself  so  inveterably  my  enemy, 

that  if    I  believed  I  deserved  but  half  his   hate, 

'twould  make  me  hatemyself. 

L   Fop.  Hark  you,   Charles,  pr'ythee  what  is  this 

business  ?  ' 
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Sir  Cha.  Why  yours,  my  lord,  for  ought  t  kno'.v — ' 

I  have  made  such  a  breach  betwixt  them — I  cannot 

promise  much  for  the  courage  of  a  woman  ;    but  i£ 

'•»  I  hers  holds,  I  am  sure  it  is  wide  enough  ;  you  may 

enter  ten  abreast,  my  lord. 

L.  Fop.  Say'st  thou  so,  Charles  ?  then  I  held  iijc 
to  four,   I  am  the  first  man  in  the  town. 

L.  Easy.  Sure  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  this  : 
1  hope  he  has  not  made  my  lord  your  enemy. 

L.  Betty.   I  know  not  what  he  has  done. 

L.  Mor.  Far  be  that  thou  eht !  alas  !  I  am  too  much 
in  fear  myself,  that  what  1  have  this  day  committed, 
advised  by  his  mistaken  friendship,  may  have  done 
my  love  irreparable  prejudice. 

L.Betty,  No,  my  lord,  since  I  perceive  his.  little 
arts  have  not  prevailed  upon  your  gccd-nature  to  my 
prejudice,  I  am  bound  in  gratitude,  in  duty  to  my- 
self, and  to  the  confession  you  have  made,  my  lord^ 
to  ackn  owledge  now,  I  have  been  to  blame  too. 

L.  Mor,  Ha!  isit  possible  ;  can  you  own  so  much  f 
*'  O  my  transported  heart !" 

L.  Betty.   He  says  I  have  taken  pleasure  in   seeing 

you  uneasy 1  own  it but  'twas  when  tliat  un^ 

easiness  I  thought   proceeded  from  your  love  ;  and 

if  you  did  love 'twill   not  be  much  te  pardon 

k. 

L.  Mor.  O  let  my  soul,  thus  bending  to  your 
power,  adore  this  soft  descending  goodness. 

L,   Betty.   And  oince  the  giddy  woman's  slights  I 
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have  shewn  you  too  often,  have  been  public^  'tis  fit 
athst  t!ie  amends  and  rep?iration  should  be  so :  there 
fjre,  what  I  offered  to  S\t  Ch  irles,  I  now  .repeat 
before  this  company,  my  utter  detestation  of  any 
past  or  futus'e  gallantry,  thas  has  or  sh:yl  be  offered 
by  me,  to  yoilr  uneasiness. 

L.  Mor.  O  be  less  generous,  of  teach  me  to  deserve 
it-^-^Now  bhiMi,  Sir  Charles,  at  your  injurious 
accusatbn. 

L.  Fop.  Ah  !  Parc^'if  roila  quelque  chose  d'exira- 
vrditiaire. 

L.  Betty.  As  for  my  Lord  Fopp'ington,  I  owe  him 
thanlvs  for  having  b^en  so  friendly  an  instrument  of 
our  reconciliation  j  for  though  in  the  little  outward 
•gallantry  I  received  from  him,  I  did  not  immediately- 
trust  him  with  my  design  in  it,  yet  I  have  a  better 
opinion  of  his  Understauding,  than  to  suppose  ke 
could  mistake  it. 

L.  Fop.  I  am  struck  dumb  with  the  deliberation  of 
her  assurance  ;  and  do  not  positively  remember,  that 
the  nonchalence  of  my  temper  ever  had  so  bright  an 
occasion  to  snew  itself  beture. 

L.  Betty.  My  brd,  I  hone,  you  will  pardon  the 
freedom  I  have  taken  with  you. 

L.  Fop,  O,  madam,  do  not  be  under  the  confusion 
of  an  apology  upon  my  account  ;  for  in  cases  of  this 
ri:iture,  I  am  never  disappointed,  but  when  I  find  a 
lady  of  the  same  mind  two  hours  together Ma- 
dam, I  have  lost  a  thousasd  fine  women  in  my  time  j 
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lUt  never  hud  the  ill  manners  to  be  out  of  humour 
vith  any  one  for  refusing  me,  since  I  was  born. 

Z.  Betty.   My  lord,  tliat's  a  very  prudent  tamper. 

L,  Fop.  Madam,  to  convince  yon  that  f  am  in  an 
iniversal  peace  wiiii  mankind,  since  you  ovi  n  I  have 
>o  far  contributed  to  your  happiness,  give  me  leave 
ro  have  the  honor  of  completing  it,  by  joining  your 
land  where  )T)\i  have  already  offered  up  your  ioclina^ 
ion. 

.-  Z.  Betty.  My  lord,  that's  a  fa'>'*)ur  I  cann't  refuse 
you, 

L.' Mor.  Generous,  Indeed,  my  lord. 

\_Lord  Fcppington^'oiwi  their  hands. 

L.  Fop.  And,  srap  my  breath,  if  ever  I  was  better 
pleased  since  my  first  entrance  into  human  nature. 

SirCha.  How  now,  my  lord!  vvhat !  throw  i»p 
the  cards  tefoi-e  you  have  lost  tlie  came  ? 

L,  Fop.  Look  you,  Charles,  'tis  true,  T  did  design 
to  have  played  with  l^.er  alone  :  but  he  that  will  keep 
well  with  the  ladies,  must  sometimes  be  content  to 
make  one  at  a  pool  with  them  ;  and  since  I  know  I 
must  engage  her  in  my  turn,  I  don't  see  any  great 
odds  in  letting  him  take  the  first  game  witli  Iier, 

Sir  Cha.  Wisely  considered,  my  lord. 

L.  Betty.   And  now.  Sir  Charles 

Sir  Cha.  And  now,  madsm,  I'll  save  you  the  trou- 
ble of  a  long  speech ;  and,  in  one  word,  confess  that 
every  thing  that  I  have  done  in  regard  to  you  this 
4ay  v. as  purely  artificial — 1  §a\v  there  was  v.Q  >Yay  X^ 
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secure  you  to  my  Lord  Morelove,  but  by  alarming 
your  pride  with  the  danger  of  losing  him  :  and  since 
the  success  must  have  by  this  time  convinced  you, 
that  in  loVe  nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than,  an  over- 
acted aversion  ;  I  am  sure  you  won't  take  it  ill,  if 
we  at  last  congratulate  your  good-nature,  by  heartily 
laughing  at  the  fright  we  had  put  you  in  :  ha  !  ha  ! 
ha! 

Z.  Easy.   Ha!   ha!   ha! 

L.  Betty.  Why — well  I  declare  it  now,  I  hate  you 
worse  than  ever. 

Si}-  Cha.  Ha!    ha!   ha!     And  was  it  afraid  they 

would  take   away  it's  love  from  it Poor  Lady 

Betty  !   ha  !  ha  ! 

L.  Easy.yiy  dear,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  but  it 
is  impossible  not  to, laugh  when  one  is  so  heartily 
pleased-. 

L.  Fop.  Really,  madam,  I  am  afraid  the  humour 
of  the  company  will  draw  me  into  your  displeasure 
too  ;  but  if  I  were  to  expire  this  moment,  my  last 
breath  wouUl  positively  go  out  with  a  laugh.  Ha  1 
ha!  ha! 

L.  Betty.  Nay,  I  have  deserved  it  all,  that's  the 
truth  on't — but  I  hope,  my  lord,  you  were  not  ia 
jhis  design  against  me. 

L.  M'ir.  As  a  proof,  madam,  I  am  inclined  never 
to  deceive  yon  n"jore — I  dp  confess  I  had  my  share 
^n  it. 

X.  Betty,  You  ^o,  my  lord — then  I  declare  it  was 
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ades'gn,  one  or  other—- the  Vest  c  nr  ed  on  that  ever 
1  knew  in  my  lite  ;  and  (to  my  sh^me  own  ir)  for 
aught  1  know,  the  only  thing  that  ccrld  have  f  r*»- 
vailed  upon  my  temper  ;  'twas  a  foolish  pride  that 
has  cost  me  many  a  bitten  lip  to  support  it — I  wjsh 
we  don't  bo  h  re;  en*",  my  lord. 

L.  Mor.  Don't  you  rejent  without  me,  and  we 
never  sh  dl. 

Sir  Cha.  Well,  madam,  now  the  worst  that  thq 
•world  en  say  of  your  past  condi  Cl,  is,  that  my  lord 
had  constancy,  and  you  have  tried  it. 

*'  Enter  a  Sernjantto  Lord  MORFLOV^. 

**  Sern)-  My  lord,  Mr.  !e  Fevre's  below,  and  de- 
*'  sires  to  know  what  time  your  lordship  will  please 
**  to  have  the  mus'C  heoin. 

*' Z,  Mor.  Sir  Charles,  what  say  you  ?  will  you 
*'  give  me  leave  to  bring  them  h'ther  ? 

**  Sir  Cha.   As  the  In?iies  think  fit,  m.y  lord. 

**  L.  Betty.  Oh!  by  all  means,  'twill  be  better herCj 
**  iinles<i  we  could  have  the  Terrace  to  ourselves. 

"  L.  Mor.  Then,  pray  desire  them  to  come  hither 
**  hnmediately. 

**  Ser^.  Yes,  my  lord.  [Exit  Serv^ 


^titer  Lady  GnkyRAlKS, 

**  Sir  Cha.  Lady  Graveairs  I 

*'  L.  Gra.  Yes !  you  may  well  start  \  but  don't  snp». 
"  pose  J  am  nov/  come,  like  a  poor  tame  fool,  to 
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*'  upbraid  your  guiU  ;  but,  if  I  could,  to  blast  you 
**  with  a  look* 

"  SirCba.  Come,  come,  you  have  sense — don't 
"  expose  yourself — you  are  unhappy,  and  I  own  my- 
*<  self  the  cause,— the  only  satisfaiStion  I  can  offer 
**you,  is  to  protest  no  new  engagement  takes  me 
*^  from  you  ;  but  a  sincere  reflection  of  the  long  neg- 
"  lect,  and  injuries  I  have  done  the  best  of  wives  j 
*'  for  whose  amends  and  only  sake  I  now  must  part 
**  with  you,  and  all  the  inconvenient  pleasures  of  my 
**  life. 

*'  L.  Gra,  Have  you  then  fallen  into  the  low  con- 
<<  tempt  of  exposing  me,  and  to  your  wife  too  ? 

*'  S'lr  Cba.  'Twas  impossible  ;  without  it,  I  could 
*'  never  be  sincere  in  my  conversion, 

"  L.  Gra.  Despicable! 

^*  Sir  Cba.  Do  not  think  sc-, — r-for  my  sake  I  know 
*<  she'll  not  reproach  you — nor  by  her  carriage  ever 
*'  let  the  world  perceive  you  have  wrpnged  her.  ■— 
*►  My  dear— 

**  L.  Easy.  Lady  Graveairs,  J  hope  you'll  sup 
«<  with  us. 

<<  L.  Gra.  I  cannot  refuse  so  inuch  good  company, 
«f  madam. 

"  Sir  Cba.  You  see  the  worst  of  her  resentment — 
*'  In  the  mean  time,  don't  endeavourto  b^  her  friend, 
*'  and  she'll  never  be  your  enemy. 

**  L.  Gra.  I  am  unfortunate — — 'tis  what  my  folly 
<'  J;as  deserved,  and  I  submit  to  it» 
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*'  L,  Mor.   So  !  here  is  the  music. 

**  L.  Easy.  Come,  ladies,  shall  we  sit  ? 

<«  S  O  N  G. 

**  Sabbiay  ijoitb  an  angel's  facCf 

"  By  lonje  ordaitC  d  for  joy  ^ 
*'  Seems  of  the  Siren's  cruel  race., 

*'  To  charm  and  then  destroy. 

"  With  all  the  arts  of  look  and  dress, 

**  She  fans  the  fatal  fire  ; 
*'  Through  pride.,  mistaken  oft  for  grace^ 
*'  She  bids  the  s-iuains  expire. 

"  The  god  oflo've  enrag'd  to  see 

"  The  nyjnph  defy  his  flame, 
**  Pronounced  his  merciless  decree 

*'  Against  the  hatighty  dame*  * 

^^  Let  age  ivitB double  speed  overtake  her, 
*'  Let  lo've  the  room  of  pride  supply  ; 

**  And  luhen  the  louvers  all  forsake  her^ 
"  A  spotless  'virgin  let  her  die.^' 

Sir  Charles  comes foricard  ivith  Lady  E  a.sy. 

Sir  Cha.  No<v',  my  dear,  I  find  my  happiness  grow 
fast  upon  me  ;  in  all  my  past  eXj  fienceof  the  sex, 
I  found,  even  among  the  better  .ort,  so  much  of 
folly,  pride,  malice,  passion^  and  irresolute  desire, 
that  I  concluded  thee  but  of  the  foremost  rank,  and, 
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therefore,  scirce  wor'hy  my  concern  :  but  thou  h.ist 
stirred  me  with  so  severe  a  proof  of  fhy  ex  bed  vir- 
tue, it  gives  me  wunder  equal  to  my  love — If  ^hen 
the  unkindly  thought  of  wh.it  I  have  been,  hereafter 
shall  irrrude  upon  thv  growmg  quiet,  let  ihia  reflec- 
tiori  te.ich  •^hee  to  \?e  easy  : 

Thy  ityrongs,  ivhsn  greatest,   most  thy  'i/irtuepro'v^J^ 
Andy  from  that  'vittue  found ,  I  blushed  an  i  truly  lo'v'd, 

[ii  xetnit  omnes. 


EPILOGUE. 


i^ON^U^ST  and  freedom  are  at  length  our  owft. 

False  fears  of  slavery  no  more  are  shoivn  ; 

Nor  dread  of  pay:ng  tribute  to  a  foreign  throne » 

All  stations  mw  the  fruits  of  conquest  share^ 

Except  {if  small  luith  great  things  may  compare^ 

Th'  oppressed  condition  of  the  lab' ring  player. 

fTe^re  still  in  fears  {as  you  of  late  in  France) 

Of  the  despotic povoer  of  song  and  dance: 

For  •ujhile  subscription^  like  a  tyrant  reigns^ 

Nature's  negleSledy  and  the  stage  in  chams. 

And  English  ajJors  slaves  to  sxvell  the  Frenchman's 

gains. 
Like  ^sop's  croTX)^  the  poor  out  ivitted  stage. 
That  liv^d  on  ivhole some  plays  t*  the  latter  age^ 
Deluded  once  to  sing,  ev^n  justly  ser<v'df 
Let  fall  her  cheese  to  the  Fox  mouthy  and  starved: 
O  that  our  judgment^  as  your  courage  has 
Your  fame  extended^  ivould  assert  our  cause. 
That  nothing  English  might  submit  to  foreign  la'ws  : 
If'we  but  live  to  see  that  joyful  day. 
Then  of  the  English  stage,  revived  Tve  may^ 
As  of  your  honour  noiVj  "with  proper  application,  say.. 

Sonvhen  the  Gallic  foXy  by  fraud  of  peace^ 
Had  lulled  the  British  lion  into  ease^ 
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Andsanx)  that  sleep  composed  his  couchant  heady 
He  bids  him  ^uake,  and  see  himself  betrayed 
In  toils  of  treacherous  politics  around  him  laid  : 
Sheivs  him  hotv  one  close  hour  of  Gallic  thought 
Retook  those  to'wns  for  <ivhich  he  years  had  fought. 
At  this  th'  indignant  salvage  rolls  his  fiery  eyes^ 
DauntlesSy  tho''  blushing  at  the  base  surprise^ 

Pauses  a'^hile But  finds  delays  are  njain: 

Compelled  to  fight  y  he  shakes  his  shaggy  mane ; 

He  grinds  his  dreadful  fangs ;  and  stalks  to  £lenheim*£ 

plain  ; 
There  'with  ereded  cresty  and  horrid  roar. 
He  furious  plunges  on^  through  streams  of  gore^ 
And  dyes  ivith  false  Bavarian  blodd  the  purple  Da- 
nube's shore  ; 
In  one  pusht  battle  frees  the  destined  slanjes ; 
Re'vi'ves  old  English  honour y  and  an  empire  sa<ues. 


THE  END' 
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THE  REVENGE 


Of  Young  is  one  of  the  noblest  compositions  in 
the  language.  There  are  few  Writers  who  would 
have  adventured  to  treat  a  subje(5l  already  so  finely 
wrought  upon  by  Shakspere.  . 

T)ie  aim  of  Youkg  seems  to  have  been  to  eive  a 
probability  to  jealousy,  and  a  motive  to  treachery, 
stronf^er  than  his  great  Master  had  shewn  in  his 
Othello  and  Iago.  But  I  know  not  whether  such 
I  conduct  is  other  than  injurious. — With  the  jealous, 
triflmg  semblances  are  most  striking  proofs— it  is  the 
<juahty  of  jealousy  to  -.hape  things  that  are  not  upon 
the  most  idle  suggestions,  and  to  multiply  effects 
from  one  weak  unfounded  cause.  The  treacherous 
are  the  naturally  bad — they  have  spirits  that,  for  the 
most  part,  **  toil  in  an  incessant  frame  of  villanies." 
To  give  treachery  the  strong  provof ation  of  Zanga, 
is  to  divide  the  mind  between  pity  for  his  high 
wrongs,  and  abhorrence  of  the  m.ede  by  which  he 
avenges  them.  I  know  not  if  Zanga  is  hated  at  alU 
If  he  be  not,  the  cause  of  virtue  is  injured  by  Yo  uxG 
—The  betrayed  certainly  have  little  of  our  love. 

The  Revenge  is  a  masterly  play. — The  sentiments' 
are  lofty,  the  language  magnificently  bold. — It  is  yet 
better  in  the  closet  than  upon  the  Stage. 


PROLOGUE. 


BY    A    FRIEND. 


^  Ft  has  the  buskin'' d  muse,  with  aSion  mean, 

Dcba^''d  the  glory  of  the  tragic  scene  : 

While  puny  villains^  dressed  in  purple  pride. 

With  crimes  obscene  the  heav" n-born  rage  bely'd* 

?(?  her  belongs  to  ^fmm  the  hero* s  fate. 

To  trace  the  errors  of  the  wise  aud  great ; 

To  mark  th"  excess  of  passions  too  refn'd, 

Jlnd  paint  the  tumults  of  a  god-like  mind ; 

VVhere,  inoSd  with  rage,  exalted  thoughts  combine^ 

And  darkest  defds  with  beauteous  colours  shine. 

So  lights  and  shades  in  a  well-mingled  draughty 

By  curious  touch  of  artful  pencils  wrought^ 

JVitk  soft  deceit  amuse  the  doubtful  eye^ 

Pleas' d  with  the  confliH  of  the  various  dye. 

Thus,  through  the  following  scenes,  with  sweet  surprise^ 

Virtue  and  guilt  in  dread  confusion  riscy 

And  love,  and  hate,  at  once,  and  grief  and  joy  ^ 

Pity  and  rage,   their  mingled  force  employ. 

Here  the  soft  virgin  sees,  with  secret  shame^ 

Her  charms  exceWd  by  friendship's  purer  flame f 

Fore  d  with  r  luRant  virtue  to  approve 

The  gerCrous  hero  who  reje&s  her  love* 
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Behold  him  tkere^  with  gloomy  passions  stain' d^ 
A  wife  suspetled^   and  an  injur'' d friend  \ 
Yet  such  the  toil  where  innocevce  is  caught^ 
T/iat  rash  suspicion  seems  without  a  fay  It. 
We  dread  awhile  lest  beauty  should  succeed, 
jind  almost  wish  ev'n  virtue's  self  may  bleed, 
Mark  well  the  black  revenge^  the  cruel  guile , 
The  traitor-fiend  trampling  the  lovely  spoil 
Cf  beavty,  truth,  and  innocence  cpprest, 
Then  iH  the  rage  of  furies  fire  your  breasts 
TCr-t  may  his  mighty  wrongs^  his  just  disdain^ 
His  bleeding  country,  his  lov'd  father  slain^ 
Jits  martial  pride y  your  admiration  raise, 
And  crown  htm  with  involuntary  praise. 


^ 
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THE   REVENGE. 


ACT  L     SCENE  I. 


Battlements,  zuith  a  Sea  Prospe6l»     Enter  Za?cga. 

Zcinga, 
Whether  first  nature,  or  long  want  of  peace. 
Has  wrought  my  mind  to  this,  I  cannot  tell  ; 
But  horrors  now  are  not  displeasing  to  ms  :  [Tliunder, 
i  like  this  rocking  of  the  battlements. 
K^ge  on,  ye  winds,  burst,  clouds,  and  waters  roar  I 
Veil  bear  a  just  resen^blance  of  my  fortiUiC, 
And  suit  the  gloomy  iiabit  of  my  soul. 

Enter  Isabella, 

Who's  there  ?    My  love  ! 

Isa.  Why  have  you  left  my  bed  ? 
Your  absence  more  affrights  me  than  the  storm. 

Ziin.  The  dead  alone  in  such  a  night  can  rest. 
And  I  indulge  my  meditation  here. 
Wcman,  away.     1  choose  to  be  alone. 

Bij 
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Jsa,   I  know  you  do,  and  therefore  will  not  leave 
you  J 
Excuse  me,  Zanga,  therefore  dare  not  leave  you. 
Is  this  a  night  for  walks  of  contemplation  J 
Something  unusual  hjings  upon  your  heart. 
And  I  will  know  it  :   by  our  loves  I  will. 
*'  To  you  I  sacrific'd  my  virgin  fame  ;'* 
Ask  I  too  much  to  .share  in  your  distress. 

Zan,   In  tears  ?   Thou  fool !   then  hear  me,  and  be 
plung'd 
In  hell's  abyss,  if  ever  it  escape  thee. 
To  strike  thee  with  astonishment  at  once, 
I  hate  Alonzo.     First  recover  that, 
And  then  thou  shalt  hear  farther. 

ha.  Hate  Alonzo  ! 
I  own,  I  thought  Alonzo  most  your  frieiiJ,  ' 

And  that  he  lost  the  master  in  that  name. 

Zan.    Hear  then,     'Tis  twice  three  years  since  tha^ 
great  man 
(Gi^eat  let  me  call  him,  for  he  conquer'd  me) 
Made  mc  the  captive  of  his  arm  in  fight. 
He  slew  my  father,  and  threw  chains  o'er  me, 
Wiiile  I  with  pious  rage  pursu'd  revenge. 
I  then  was  youog,  he  plac'd  me  near  his  person. 
And  thought  me  not  dishonour'd  by  his  service. 
One  day,  (may  that  returning  day  be  night, 
The  stain,  the  curse  of  each  succeeding  year  !) 
For  something,  or  for  nothing,  in  his  pride 
He  struck  me.     (While  I  tell  it,  do  I  live  ?) 
He  smote  mc  on  the  cheek -I  did  not  stab  him. 
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For  thnt  v/ere  poor  revenge — -E'er  since,  his  folly 
Has  strove  to  bury  it  beneath  a  i.eap 
Of  kindnesses,  aitd  thinks  it  is  forgot. 
InstUent  thought  l.and  like  a  second  blow! 
>vAfIior.ts  are  innocent,  where  men  are  worthless; 
And  such  alone  c:in  wisely  drop  revenue. 

Jsa.  But  uitii  more  temper,  Zanga,  tell  your  story; 
To  see  viDur  strong  emotions  sfartles  m.e.  ' 

Zan,   Yes,  wonaan,  with  the,temper  that  befits  it. 
lias  tl:e  dark  adder  venom  ?    So  have  I 
When  trod  uppn.  Proiji^d  Spaniard,  thou  shalt  feci  ir.e! 
.  For  from  that  day,  that  day  of  my  dishonour, 
I  from  that  day  have  curs'd  the  rising  sun, 
-\Vhich  never  fail'd  to  tell  me  of  my  shame. 
J  fr.cm  that  day  have  bless'd  the  coming  night. 
Which  prorois'd  ^o  conceal  it;  but'in  vain  ; 
The  blow  return'd  for  ever  in  my  dream. 
Yet  on  i  toil'd,  and  groan'd  for  an  occasion 
Of  ample  vengeance  ;  none  is  yet  arriv'd. 
Ilowe'er,  at  present  I  conceive  warm  hopes 
Of  what  may  wound  him  sore,  in  his  ambition, 
Life  of  ids  life,  and  dearer  than  his.soul. 
By  nightly  march  he  purpos'd  to  surprise 
The.  Moorish  camp  ;  but  I  have  taken  care 
They  sbail  be  ready  to  receiv;?  his  favour. 
Failing  m  this,  a  cast  of  utmost  moment 
Would  darken  all  the  conquests  he  has  won. 

Isa.  Just  as  I  eater'd  an  express  arriv'd. 

^an.   To  whom  ? 

Jsa.  His  friend,  Don  Carlos. 
B  iij 
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Zan.  Be  propitious, 
Oh  !  Mahomet,  on  this  important  hour. 
And  give  at  length  my  famish'd  soul  revenge  ? 
VVhat  is  revenge,  but  courage  to  call  in 
Our  honour's  debts,  **  and  wisdom  to  convert 
*'  Other's  self-love  into  our  oV^n  prote6lion  ?" 
But  see,  the  morning  dawns  ; 
I'll  seek  Don  Carlos,  and  enquire  my  fate.    ^Exeunl* 

SCENE  //. 

TAe  Palace.     Enter  Don  Ma  n  u  e  l  and  Don  Ca R  LO  5, 

Man.     My  Lord  Don  Carlos,    what  brings  year 
express  ? 

Car,  Alonzo's  glory,  and  the  Moors*  defeat. 
The  field  is  strew'd  with  twice  ten  thousand  slain^ 
Though  he  suspects  his  measures  were  betrayed. 
He'll  soon  arrive.     Oh,  how  I  long  to  embrace 
The  first  of  heroes,  and  the  b-est  of  friends  I 
I  lov'd  fair  Leonora  long  before 
The  chance  of  battle  gave  me  to  the  Moors^ 
From  whom  so  late  Alonzo  set  me  free  ; 
And  while  I  groan'd  in  bondage,  I  deputed 
This  great  Alonzo,  whom  her  father  honourS| 
To  be  my  gentle  advocate  in  love, 
To  stir  her  heart,  and  fan  its  fires  for  tai* 

Man,  And  what  success  ? 

Car.  Alas,  the  cruel  maid-— — — 
Indeed  her  father,  <<  who,  though  high  at  ccurtj 
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«'  Ar.d  powerful  with  the  king,  has  ueahh  at  heart 
*    To  hs3l  his  devastation  from  the  Moors," 
Knowing  I'm  nchly  freighted  from  the  east, 
'i^iv  fieet  now  sailing  in  the  sight  of  Spain, 
(•i4eav'n  guard  it  safe  through  buch  a  dreadful  storm!) 
Caresses  me,  and  urges  her  to  vved, 

Man,  Her  aged  fatiier,  see, 
Xeads  her  this  way. 

Car.  She  looks  like  radiant  truth, 
Brought  forward  by  the  hand  of  hoary  time—* 
You  to  the  port  with  speed,  'tis  possible 
Some  vessel  is  arriv'd,     lleav'n  grant  it*b''ing 
Tidings  w!;ich  Carlos  may  receive  with  joy  I 

Enter  Don  Alvarez  and  Leonora. 

AIv.  Don  Carlos,  I  am  labouring  in  your  favouf 
With  all  a  parent's  soft  authoiity, 
AvA  earnest  counsel. 

Car.  Angels  second  you  ! 
For  all  my  bliss  or  miser"  hangs  on  it. 

Jlv.  Daughter,  the  happiness  of  life  depends 
;  On  our  discretion,  and  a  prudent  choice  i 
Look  into  those  they  call  unfortunate. 
And  closer  view*d,  you*U  find  they  are  unwise  :' 
Some  flaw  in  their  own  conduct  lies  beneath, 
=  **  And  'tis  the  trick  of  fools  to  save  their  credit, 
**  Which  brought  another  language  into  use.'* 
Do:i  Carlos  is  of  ancient,  noble  blood, 
■  And  then  his  wealth  might  mend  a  prince's  fortune, 
^ar  him  ihe  sun  is  Ubouring  in  the  mines. 
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AJaithful  slave,  and  turning  earth  to  gold. 

His  keels  are  freighted  with  that  sacred  power, 

By  which  ev'n  kings  and  emperors  are  made. 

Sir,  you  have  my  good  wishes,  and  I  hope    [To  Car. 

My  daughter  is  not  indispos'd  to  hear  you.  [Exiu 

Car.  Oh,  Leonora  f  why  art  thou  in  tears  T 
Because  I  am  less  wretched  than  I  was? 
Before  your  father  gave  me  leave  to  woo  you, ' 
Hush'd  was  your  bosom,  and  your  eyes  serene, 
•*  Will  you  for  ever  help  me  to  new  pains, 
"  And  keep  reserves  of  torment  in  your  hand, 
•*  To  let  them  loose  on  ev'ry  da>vn  of  joy  ?'* 

Leon-  Think  you  my  father  too  indulgent  to  me. 
That  he  claims  no  dominion  o'er  my  tears  i 
A  daughter  sure  may  be  right  dutiful, 
Whose  tears  alone  are  free  from  a  restraint. 

*'  Car.  Ah,  my  torn  heart  I 

<*  Leon.  Regard  not  me,  my  lord, 
*'  I  shall  obey  my  father. 

'*  Car.  Disobey  him, 
**  Rather  than  come  thus  coldly,  than  come  thus 
'*  With  absent  eyes  and  alienated  mien, 
**  SufF*ring  address,  the  victim  of  my  love. 
**  Oh,  let  me  be  undone  the  common  vvay, 
<*  And  have  the  common  comfort  to  be  pity'd, 
**  And  not  be  ruin'd  in  the  mask  of  bliss, 
**  And  so  be  envy'd,  and  be  wretched  too  { 
**  Love  calls  for  love.     Not  ail  the  pride  of  beauty, 
**  Those  eyes  that  tell  us  what  the  sun  is  made  of, 
**  Those  lips,  whose  touch  is  to  be  bought  with  life. 
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*'  Those  hills  of  driven  snosv,  which  seen  are  felt ; 
'  **  All  tl"^S€  possess'd,  are  nought,  but  as  they  are 

•'  The  proof,  the  substance  of  afi  inward  pabsioo, 
:**  And  tlie  rich  plunder  of  a  taken  heart. 

**  Leon.   Alas,  my  lord,  we  are  too  dehcate  ; 

**  And  when  we  grasp  the  happiness  we  wish'd, 

*'  We  call  on  wit  to  argue  it  away  : 

**  A  plainer  man  would  not  feel  half  your  pains  : 
'  **  But  some  have  too  much  wisdom  to  be  happv." 
Car,   Had  I  known  tliis  before,  it  had  been  well  ; 
f  1  had  not  then  st^licited  your  father 

Tg  add  to  my  distress  ;  as  you  behave, 

Your  father's  kindness  stabs  me  to  the  heart. 

Give  me  your  hand — ^^Nay,  give  it,  Leonora: 

**  Voif  give  it  not — nay,  yet  you  gire  it  not-' 

"Iravibliit, — ~" 

Iccn.  I  pray,  my  lord,  no  more. 
6ur.   "  All,  why  so  sad  r  You  know  each  si^h  docs 
shake  me  : 

^  Sii;hs  there,  are  tempests  here. 

•*  i'vt  heard,  bad  men  would  be  unblest  in  heav'n : 

**  What  is  my  guilt,  that  makes  me  so  with  you  t'* 

Kave  1  not  languish'd  prostrate  at  thy  feet  ? 

Have  I  not  liv'd  whole  days  upon  thy  sight? 

Kdve  I  not  seen  thee  where  thou  hast  not  been  ? 

/ind,  mad  with  the  idea,  cidsp'd  the  wind, 

Aivd  doated  upon  nothing  i 
1^'on.  Court  me  not, 

Good  Carlos,  by  recounting  of  my  fanUs,  4 

A;i«i  teilinf:  how  ungrateful  I  Iiave  been. 
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Alas,  my  lord,  if  talking  would  prevail, 
I  could  suggest  much  better  arguments 
Than  tliose  regards  vou  thre'\v  away  on  mC; 
Your  valour,  honoijr,  wisdom,  prais'd  by  all. 
But  bid  physicians  talk  our  veins  to  temper. 
And  with  an  argument  new- set  a  pulse  ; 
Then  think,  my  lord,  of  reasoning  into  love. 

Car.  Must  I  despair  then  ?  Do  not  shake  me  thus: 
My  temper  beaten  heart  is  cold  to  death. 
Ah,  turn,  and  let  me  warm  me  in  thy  beauties, 
Heav'ns  !   what  a  proof  I  gave,  but  two  nights  past. 
Of  matchless  lave  1   To  fling  me  at  thy  feet, 
I  slighted  friendship,  and  I  flew  from  fame; 
Nor  heard  the  summons  of  the  next  day's  battle  : 
But  darting  heodlong  to  thy  arms,  1  left 
The  promis'd  fight,   I  left  Alonzf  too, 
To  stand  the  war,  and  quell  a  world  alone.  [Trumpets, 
*Leon,  The  viftor  comes.     My  lord,   I   must  with- 
draw. 

^^  Car.  And  must  vcu  0-0? 

*'  Lecn.  Why  should  you  wish  me  stay  ? 
<*  Your  friend's  arriv\"d  will  bring  comturt  to  you, 
*♦  My  presence  none;  it  pains  you  and  myself; 
*'  For  both  our  sakes  permit  me  to  withdraw." 

Car.  Sure,  there *s  no  peril  but  in  love.    *'  Oh,  hovr 
'<  My  foes  would  boast  to  see  me  look  so  pale.**- 

'Enttr  Don  Alonzo. - 
Car,  Alonzo  I  ' 
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^ii'on.  Carlos  ! 1  am  whole  again  ; 

Clasp'd  in  thv  arms,  it  makes  m>  heart  entire. 

Car.  Whom  ciare  1  thus  embrace  ?  The  conqueror 
Of  Afric. 

Alon.  Yes,  much  more — Don  Carlos'  friend. 
The  conquest  of  the  world  would  cost  me  dear, 
Sho;ild  it  beget  one  thought  of  distance  in  thee, 
I  rii;e  in  virtues  to  come  nearer  to  thee. 
I  conquer  with  Don  Carlos'  in  my  eye, 
iiiid  thus  1  claim  my  victory's  reward. 

[ Embra cing  h //t?, 
Car.  .A  victory  indeed  1  your  godlike  arm 
'  Fas  made  one  spot  the  grave  of  Africa  ; 
Such'  numbers  fell  I  and  the  survivors  fled 
As  frighted  passengers  from  off  the  strand, 
Wlien  the  tempestuous  sea  comes  roaring  on  them. 

Alon,  'Twas  Carlos  conquer'd,  'twas  his  cruel  chaing 
Inflam'd  me  to  a  rage  unknown  before,  » 

And  Uuevv  my  former  actions  far  behind. 
Car.  1  jove  rair  Leonora.     How  1  love  her  ! 
'  Yet  still  1  find  (I  know  not  how  it  is) 
:  Another  heart,  another  soul  for  thee. 
i  *'  Thy  friendship  \va;ms,  it  raises,  it  transports 
I  **  Like  music,  pure  the  joy,  without  allay, 

*'  Whose  very  rapture  is  tranquillity  : 
:  •*  But  love,  like  wine,  gives  a  tumiutuous  bliss, 
*•  Heightened  indeed  beyond  ali  mortal  pleasures; 
**  But  aungles  pangs  and  madness  in  the  bowl." 
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Enter  ZaNGA. 

Zan.  Manuel,  my  lord,  returning  from  the  port. 
On  business  both  of  moment  and  of  haste, 
Humbly  begs  leave  to  speak  in  private  with  you. 

Car.  In  private  1 — Hal — Alonzo,  I'll  return^ 
No  business  can  detain  me  long  fromtliee,         [^ExiU 

Zan.  My  L^rd  Alonzo,  I  obey'd  your  orders. 

Alon.  "Will  the  fair  Leonora  pass  this  way  ? 

Zan.  She  will,  my  lord,  and  soon. 

Alon.  Come  near  me,  Zanga; 
For  1  dare  open  all  my  heart  to  thee. 
Never  was  such  a  day  of  triumph  known. 
There's  not  a  wounded  captive  in  my  train, 
Tbat  slov.ly  follow'd  my  proud  chariot  wheels. 
With  half  a  life,  and  beggary,  and  chains, 
But  is  a  god  to  me  :  I  am  most  wretched.—— 
In  his  captivity,  thou  know'st,  Don  Carlos, 
My  friend,  (and  never  was  a  friend  more  dear). 
Deputed  me  his  advocate  in  love,  ' 

To  talk  to  Leonora's  heart,  and  make 
A  tender  party  in  her  thoughts  for  him. 
What  did  I  do  r — —I  lov'd  myself.     Indeed, 
One  thing  there  is  might  lessen  my  offence, 
(If  such  offence  admits  of  being  lessened) 
I  thought  him  dead  ;  for  (by  what  fate  1  know  not) 
His  letters  never  reached  me. 

Zan.  Thanks  to  Zanga, 
Who  thence  Contriv'd  iliat  evil  which  has  happen* d- 
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Alon.  Yes,ciirs*dof  Heav'n!  I  lov'd  myself,  and  now. 
In  a  l^te  action,  rescu'd  from  the  Moors, 
I  have  brought  home  my  rival  in  my  friend. 

Zan.  We  hear,  my  lord,  that  in  that  aition  too, 
Your  interposing  arm  preserv'd  his  life. 

Alon.  It  did — with  more  than  the  expence  of  mine  - 
For,  Oh,  this  day  is  mention'd  for  their  nuptials. 
But  see,  she  comes— -I'll  take  my  leave,  and  die. 

Zan.  Hadst  thou  a  thousand  lives,  thy  death  would 
please  me. 
Unhappy  fate  !  My  country  overcome  \ 
Ivly  six  years  hope  of  vengeance  quite  expired! 

Would  nature  were 1  will  not  fall  alone  : 

But  others'  groans  shall  tell  the  world  my  death, 

\_Aiidef  and  exit. 

Enter  Leonora. 

yilon.  When  nature  ends  with  anguish  like  to  this, 
Sinners  shall  take  their  last  leave  of , the  sun. 
And  bid  his  light  adieu. 

Leon.  The  mighty  conqueror 
Dismay 'd!  I  thought  you  gave  the  foe  your  sorrows, 

Alon.  Oh,  cruel  insult !  are  those  tears  your  sport. 
Which  nothing  but  a  love  for  you  could  draw  ? 
Afric  I  quell'd,  in  hope  by  that  to  purchase 
Your  leave  to  sigh  unscora'd  ;   but  I  complain  not; 
*Twas  but  a  world,  and  you  are — Leonora. 

Leon.  That  passion  which  you  boast  of  is  your  guilty 
A  treason  to  your  friend.     You  think  mean  of  m^, 
Te  plead  your  crimes  as  motives  of  my  love. 

C 
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Alcn.  You,  madam,  ought  to  thank  those  crime| 
you  blame? 
'Tis  they  permit  you  to  be  thus  inhuman, 

Without  the  censure  both  of  earth  and  heav'n 

I  fondly  thought  a  last  look  might  be  kind. 

Farewell  for  ever, This  severe  behaviour 

Has,  to  my  comfort,  made  it  sweet  to  die. 

Leon.  Farewell:  for  ever  I — Sweet  to  die  I Oh, 

Heav'n !  \_Aiide, 

Alonzo,  stay;  you  must  not  thus  escape  me  j 
But  hear  your  guilt  at  large. 

Alon.  Oh,  Leonora  I 
What  could  I  do  i — In  duty  to  my  friend, 
I  saw  you  ;  and  to.  see  is  to  admire. 
Fx)r  Chrlos  did  I  plead,  and  most  sincerely. 
Witness  the  thousand  agonies  it  cost  me. 
You  know  I  did.     I  sought  but  your  esteem; 
If  that  is  guilt,  an  angel  had  been  guilty. 
"  I  often  sigh'd,  nay,  wept,  but  could  not  help  it : 
**  And  sure  it  is  no  crime  to  be  in  pain. 
**  But  grant  my  crime  was  great ;  I'm  greatly  curs'd: 
<*  What  would  you  more  i  Am  I  not  most  undone  ? 
^*  This  usage  is  like  stamping  on  the  murder'd, 
«  When  life  is  fled;  most  barbarous  and  unjust.'* 

Leon.  If  from  your  guilt  none  suffer'd  but  your- 
self, 
It  might  be  so — ' — FareweH.  [Going, 

Alcn.  Who  suffers  with  me  ? 
.Lion.  Enjoy  your  ignoretnce,  and  let  me  go. 

<*  Jlon*  Alas]  what  is  there  I  can  fear  to  know. 
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i  <<  Since  I  already  know  ypur  hate  ?  Your  a;^ions 
*<  Have  long  since  told  me  that. 

«'  /.eon.  They  flatter'd  you. 

"  Alon.  How,  flatter'd  me! 

<*  Zec;z.  Oh,  search  in  fate  no  farther! 
**  I  hate  thee — 01),  Alonzo,  how  I  hate  thee  ! 

"  Alon,  Indeed  I   and  do  you  weep  for  haired  too! 
**  Oh,  what  a  doubtful  torment  heaves  my  heart  I 
••  I  hope  it  most,  and  yet  I  dread  it  more. 
«*  Siiould  it  be  so — should  her  tears  flow  from  thence  j 
"  How  would  my  soul  blaze  up  in  ecstacy  I 
**  Ah,  no  !   how  sink  into  the  dep^h  of  horrors  1 

**  Leon.  Why  would  you  force  my  stay  r'' 

yllon.   What  mean  these  tears? 

Leon.  1    weep    by  chance;    nor   have  my  tears   a. 
meaning. 
But,  Oh,  wjien  first  I  saw  Aionzo's  tears, 
I  knew  their  meaning  well  I 

[  Alon  .J'aiU passionately  en  his  knees,  and  takes  her  hands 

Alon,  Heavens!   what  is  this  ?  That  excellence,  for 
wliich 
Desire  was  planted  in  the  heart  of  man; 
Virtue's  supreme  reward  on  this  side  Heav'n; 
The  cordial  of  my  soul — and  this  destroys  m.e— — * 
Indeed,  I  flatter'd  me  that  thou  didst  hate. 

Leon.   Alonzo,  pardon  me  the  injury 
Of  loving  you.     1  struggled  with  my  passion, 
And  struggled  long  :  let  that  be  some  excuse. 

Alon.  Unkind  I  you  know  I  tiiink  your  lovea  blessings 
Beyond  all  human  blessinc^s!  'tis  tlie  price 

Cij 
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Of  sigh  and  groan!>,  and  a  whole  year  of  dying. 
But,  Oh,  the  curse  of  cursesi Oh,  my  friendl— — • 

Leon.  Alas! 

A/on.   What  says  my  love  r  Speak,  Leonora. 

Leon.   Was  it  tor  you,  my  lord,  to  be  so  quick 
In  findin^-  cut  objections  to  our  love  ? 
Think  you  so  strong  my  love,  or  weak  my  virtue. 
It  was  unsafe  to  leave  that  part  to  ine ; 

A/on.  Is  not  the  day  then  tix'd  for  your  espousals  } 

Leon.   Indeed  my  father  once  liad  thought  that  way; 
But  marking  how  the  niarriage  pain'd  my  heart, 
Long  he  stood  doubtful  ;  but  at  last  resolv'd, 
Your  counsel,  which  determines  him  in  all. 
Should  finish  the  debate. 

Aion.  Oh,  ago.ny  1 
Must  I  not  only  lose  her,  but  be  made 
Myself  the  instrument  ?  Not  only  die 
But  plunge  tlie  dagger  in  my  heart  myself? 
This  is  refining  on  calamity. 

Leon.    What,  do  you  tremble  lest  ycu  should  be 
mine  ? 
For  what  else  can  you  tremble  ?  Not  for  that 
My  father  places  in  your  power  to  alter. 

AJpn.    What's  in  my  pow'r  ?    Oh,  yes,  to  stab  my 
friend  I 

Leon,  To  stab  your  friend  were  barbarous  indeed  ! 
Spare  him — and  murder  me.     "  1  own,  Alonzo, 
*'  You  well  may  wonder  at  such  words  as  these  ; 
"*^^^ start  at  them  myself  j  they  fright  my  nature. 
*  IS  my  iault ;  but  blame  not  me  alone  : 
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<<  Give  him  a  little  blame  who  took  such  pain^ 
<*  To  make  me  guilty. 

*^  Alon.  Torment  I       \_Aft'tT  a  pauie^  Lqoi\.  speaks* 

"  Lson.  Oh,  my  shame  ! 
**  I  sue,  and  sue  in  vain  :   it  is  most  jnst, 
<*  When  women  sue,  they  sue  to  be  deny'd. 
'  **  You  hate  me,  you  despise  me  1  you  do  well ; 
*'  For  what  I've  done  I  hate  and  scorn  myself. 
<*  Oh,  night,  fall  on  mel  1  shall  blush  to  death.'* 

jiion.  First  perish  all! 

**  Leon.  Say,  what  have  you  resolv'd  ? 
<'  i^rly  father  comes;  what  answer  will  you  give  him  } 

"  Alon.  What  answer  !  let  me  look  upon  that  face, 

**  And  read  it  there. Devote  thee  to  another ! 

*•  Not  to  be  borne  I  a  second  look  undoes  me. 

<*  Leon.  And  why  undo  you  ?  Is  it  then,  my  lord, 
•*  So  terrible  to  yield  to  your  own  wishes, 
**  Because  they  happen  to  concur  with  mine  ? 
**  Cruel !  to  take  such  pains  to  win  a  heart, 
*<  Which  you   was  conscious   you  must  break  with 
parting. 

«'  /lion.'"  No,  Leonora,  I  am  thine  forever, 

{Runs  and  embraces  her. 
In  spite  of  Carlos—**  Ha  1  who's  that  ?  My  friend? 

**  [Starts  xoidefrom  htr0i 
*f  Alas,  I  see  him  pale  !  I  hear  his  groan! 
<*  He  foams,  he  tears  his  hair,  he  raves,  he  bleeds, 
**  (I  know  him  by  myself)  he  dies  distrutted  ! 

*'  Leon,  How  dreadful  to  be  cut  from  what  we  levc  t 

*<  AIqu*  Ah,  speak  no  more  I 
C  iij 
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*<  Leon,  And  ty'd  to  what  we  hate  J  » 

«'  Aldn.  Oh  ! 

*^  Leon.  Is  it  possible  ? 

<«  Alon.  Death! 

**  Leon.  Can  you  ?  ■ 

«'  Alon.  Oh 

'«  Yes,  take  a  limb;   but  let  my  virtue  'scape.' 
M  Alas,  my  soul,  this  moment  I  die  for  thee  ! 

**  [^Breaks  azoay*, 

<*  Lion.  A%d  are  you  perjur'd  then  for  virtue's  sake? 
'*  How  often  have  you  sworn  1 — but  go,  for  ever. 

[Swoons, 

*■*■  Alon.  Heart  of  my  heart,  and  essence  of  my  joy  ! 
'*  Where  art  thou! — Oh,  I'm  thine,  and  thine  for 

ever  I 
*'  The  groans  of  friendship  shall  be  heard  no  more. 
**  For  whatsoever  crime  I  can  commit, 
"  I've  felt  the  pains  already.'*   . 

Leon.  Hold,   Alonzo, 
And  hear  a  maid  whom  doubly  thou  hast  conquer'd, 
J  love  thy  virtue  as  I  love  thy  person, 
And  I  adore  thee  for  the  pains  it  gave  me ; 
But  as  I  felt  the  pains,  I'll  reap  the  fruit; 
I'll  shine  out  in  my  turn,  and  shew  the  world 
Thy  great  example  was  not  lost  upon  me. 
*'  Be  it  enough  that  I  have  once  been  guilty  ; 
•*  In  sight  of  such  a  pattern,  to  persist, 
*'  III  suits  a  person  honour'd  with  your  lovC. 
•*  iVIy  other  titles  to  that  bliss  are  v^eak  5 
<*  I  must  deserve  it  by  refusing  it* 
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<<  Thus  th«n  I  tear  me  from  thy  hopes  for  ever. 
<*  Shall  I  contribute  to  Alonzo's  crimes? 
■■  •<  No,  tho'  the  life-blood  gushes  from  my  heart. 
**  You  shall  not  be  asham'd  of  Leonora  ; 
"  Or  that  late  time  may  put  our  names  together." 
Nay,  never  shrink;  take  back  the  bright  example 
You  lately  lent ;  Oh,  take  it  while  you  may, 
While  I  can  give  it  you,  and  be  immortal !        [£.«'/• 
Alon,  She's  gone,  and  I  shall  see  that  face  no  more  ; 
But  pine  in  absence,  and  till  death  adore. 
"When  v.'ith  cold  dew  my  fainting  brow  is  hung. 
And  my  eyes  darken,  from  my  fauk'ring  tongue 
Her  name  will  tremble  with  a  feeble  moan. 
And  love  with  fate  divide  my  dying  groan.        \Exit^ 


ACT  II.     SCENE  I. 

Continues,     Enter  Don  Manuel  and  Zanga. 

Zanga, 
If  this  be  true,  T  cannot  blame  your  pain 
For  wretched  Carlos;  'tis  but  humane  in  you« 
But  when  arriv'd  your  dismal  news  \ 

Man,  This  hour. 

Zan.  What,  not  a  vessel  sav'd  ? 

Man.  All,  all  the  storm 
Devoured;  and  now, o'er  his  late  envy'd  fortune 
The  dolphins  bound,  and  wat*ry  mountains  roar. 
Triumphant  in  his  ruin. 
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Zin.  Ts  Alvarez 
Determiu'd  lo  deny  his  daughter  to  him? 
That  treasure  was  on  shore  j  must  that  too  join 
The  common  wreck  ? 

Man.  Alvarez  pleads,  indeed, 
That  Leonora's  heart  is  disinclin'd, 
And  pleads  that  only  ;  so  it  was  this  morning, 
Wl^.ca  he  concurred:  the  tempest  broke  the  match j 
And  simk  his  favour,  when  it  sunk  the  gold. 
The  love  of  gold  is  double  in  his  heart. 
The  vice  of  age,  and  of  Alvarez  too. 

Zan,  How  does  Don  Carlos  bear  it  ? 

Man,  Like  a  man 
Whose  heart  feels  most  a  human  heart  ran  feel. 
And  reasons  best  a  human  heart  can  reason. 

Zan.  But  is  he  then  in  absolute  despair? 

Man,  Never  to  see  his  Leonora  more. 
And,  quire  to  quench  all  future  hope,  Alvarez 
Urges  Alonzo  to  espouse  his  daughter 
This  very  day  ;  for  he  has  learnt  their  loves. 

Zan.  Ha!  was  not  that  receiv'd  with  ecstacy 
JBy  Don  Alonzo  \ 

Man-   Ves,  at  first;  but  soon 
A  damp  came  o'er  him,  it  would  kill  liis  friend. 

Zan.  Not  if  his  friend  consented  :  and  since  now- 
He  cann'c  himself  espouse  her— — 

Man.  Yet,  to  ask  it 
Has  something  shocking  to  a  generous  mind  \ 
At  leasts  i\lonzo's.bpirit  startles  at  it. 
Wide  is  the  distance  between  our  despair. 
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And  giving  up  a  mistress  to  another. 

But  I  must  leave  you.     Carlos  wants  support 

In  his  severe  affl.ction.  \^Exit, 

Zan.   Ha,  it  dawns! 
It  rises  to  me,  hke  a  new-found  world 
**  To  mariners  long  time  distiess'd  at  sea, 
"  Sore  from  a  storm,  ^nd  all  their  viands  spent  ;" 
Or  like  the  sun  just  rising  out  of  chaos, 
Borne  dregs  of  ancient  night  not  quite  purg'd.  off,. 
But  shall  1  finish  it  ? Hoa,  Isabella  I 

Enter  Isabella. 

I  tHoughi  of  dyin::; ;  better  things  come  forward  ; 
Vengeance  is  still  alive  ;  from  her  dark  covert, 
With  all  her  snakes  ereft  upon  her  crest, 
She  stalks  m  view,  and  fires  me  with  her  cliarras. 
When,  Isabella,  arriv'd  Don  Carlos  here  ? 

ha.  Two  nights  ago.  ' 

Zan,  That  was  the  very  night 
Before  the  battle— —Memory,  set  down  that  \ 
It  has  the  essence  of  the  crocodile, 

Tho'  yet  but  in  the  shell i'ii  give  it  birth— 

What  time  did  he  return  J 

ha.  At  midnight. 

Zan.  So -- 

Say,  did  he  see  that  night  his  Leonora  ? 

isa.  No,  my  good  lord. 

Zan.  No  matter tell  me,  woman, 

Is  not  Alon^o  rather  brave  than  cautious, 
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Honest  tlian  subtle,  above  fraud  himself. 
Slow,  tb.erefore,  to  suspeil  it  in  another  ? 

Isa,  You  best  can  judge;  but  so  the  world  thinks 
of  him. 

Zan.    Why,  that  was  well — go,   fetch  my  tablets 
hither.  \_ExU  Isa. . 

Two  nights  ago  my  father's  sacred  shade 
Thrice  stalk'd  around  my  bed,  and  smiPd  upon  me  ; 

He  smil'd  a  joy  tlien  little  understood 

It  must  be  so — and  if  so,  it  is  vengeance 
Worth  wakins  ot  the  dead  for. 


't> 


Re-enter  Isabella  zaitk  ike  Tablets  \  Zanga  writeSf 
then  reads  as  to  himscif. 

Thus  it  stands- 

The  father's  fix'd Don  Carlos  cannot  wed  ■ 

Alo.'fzo  ma\, ^but  that  will  luirt  his  friend-— 

Nor  can  he  ask  his  leave or,  if  he  did, 

He  might  not  gain  it -It  is  hard  to  give 

Our  own  consent  to  ills,  tho'  we  must  bear  them. 
Weie  it  not  then  a  master-piece,  worth  all 
The  wisdom  I  can  boast,  first  to  persuade 
Alunzo  to  request  it  of  his  friend, 

His  friend  to  grant then  from  that  very  grant. 

The  strongest  proof  of  friendship  man  can  give, 
(And  other  motives)  to  work  out  a  cause 

Of  jealousy,  to  rack  Alonzo's  peace  ? 

I  have  turn'd  o'er  the  catalogue  of  human  woes, 
Wtiicji  sting  the  heart  of  man,  and  find  none  equal. 
It  is  tlie  Hydra  of  calamities. 
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The  seven -fold  death  ;  the  jealous  are  the  damn'd. 
Oh,  jealousy,  each  other  passion's  calm 
To  thee,  thou  conflagration  of  the  soul! 
Thou  king  of  torments,  thou  grand  counterpoise 
For  all  the  transports  beauty  can  inspire  1 

Isa,  Alonzo  comes  this  way. 

Zan.  Most  opportunely. 
Withdraw — '*  Ye  subtle  daemons,  which  reside 

[£a7/  Isa. 

*  In  courts,  and  do  your  work  with  bows  and  bmiles, 

*  That  little  enghi'ry,  more  mischievous 

*  Than  fleets  and  armies,  and  the  cannon's  murder, 

*  Teach  me  to  look  a  lie  j  give  me  your  maze 

*  Of  gloomy  thougiit  and  intricate  design, 

*  To  catch  the  man  I  hate,  and  then  devour,** 

Enter  Don  Alonzo. 

My  lord,  I  give  you  joy. 

^hn.  Of  what,  good  Zanga  ? 

Zan.   Is  not  the  lovely  Leonora  yours? 

^Icn.   What  will  become  of  Carlos  ? 

Zan.  He's  your  friend  , 
And  since  lie  cann't  espouse  the  fair  himself, 
Will  take  some  comfort  from  Alonzo's  fortune. 

A/on.  Alas,  thou  little  know'st  the  force  of  love! 
Love  reigns  a  sultan  with  unrivall'd  sway; 
Puts  all  relations,  friendship's  self  to  death, 
If  once  he's  jealous  of  it.     1  love  Carlos  ; 
Yet  well  I  know  what  pangs  I  felt  this  morning 
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At  his  intended  nuptials.     For  myself 

I  then  felt  pains,  \^hich  now  for  him  I  feel, 

Zan.  You  will  not  wed  her  then  i 

Alon.  Not  instantly. 
Insult  his  broken  heart  the  very  moment! 

Zan,  I  understand  you  :  but  you'll  wed  hereafter. 
When  your  friend's  gone,  and  his  first  pain  assuag'dj 

Alon.  Am  1  to  blame  in  that  ? 

Zan.  My  lord,  I  love 
Your  very  errors;  they  are  born  from  virtue.  « 

Y'our  friendship  (and  what  nobler  passion  claims 
The  heart  ?)  does  lead  you  blindfold  to  your  ruin. 
Consider,  wherefore  did  Alvarez  break 
Don  Carlos*  match,  and  wherefore  urge  Alonzo's  ? 
'Twas  the  same  cause,  the  love  of  wealth.     To» 

morrow 
May  see  Alonzo  in  Don  Carlos'  fortune  ; 
A  higher  bidder  is  a  better  friend. 
And  there  are  princes  sigh  for  Leonora. 
When  your  friend^s  gone  you'll  wed ;  why,  when  tlif 

cause 
Which  gives  you  Leonora  novv  will  ceass.. 
Carlos  has  lost  her  ;  sliould  you  lose  her  too, 
Why,  then  you  heap  new  torments  on  your  friend, 

By  that  respe61:  which  labour'd  to  relieve  him 

'Tis  well  he  is  disturbed i  it  makes  him  pause.  \_Aside^ 

Abn,  Think'st  thou,  my  Zanga,  should  I  ask  Dor 
Carlos, 
His  goodness  would  consent  that  I  should  wed  her? 

Zmx  I  know  it  would. 
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~^Alon.  Bat  then  the  cruelty 
To  ask  ir,  and  for  nie  to  ask  it  of  him! 

Zan.  Methinks  you  are  severe  upon  your  friend. 
Who  was  it  gave  him  liberty  and  life  ? 

Alon.  That  is  the  very  reason  which  forbids  it. 
Were  I  a  stranger  I  could  freely  speak  : 
In  me  it  so  resembles  a  demand, 
Exafting  of  a  debt,  it  shocks  my  nature. 

Zan.  My  lord,  you  know  the  sad  alternative. 
Is  Leonora  worth  one  pang  or  not  ? 
It  hurts  not  me,  my  lord,'  but  as  I  love  you  ; 
Warmly  as  you  I  wish  Dun  Carlos  well  j 
But  I  am  likewise  Don  Alonzo's  friend  : 
There  all  the  difference  lies  between  us  two. 
In  me,  my  lord,  you  hear  another  self  j 
And,  give  me  leave  to  add,  a  better  too, 
Clear'd  from  these  errors,  which,  though  caused  hf 
virtue, 

Ar«  such  as  m.ay  hereafter  give  you  pain =■ 

Don  Lopez  of  Castile  would  not  demur  thus. 

Alon.  Perish  the  name  !   What,  sacrifice  the  faif 
To  age  and  ugliness,  because  set  in  gold  ? 
I'll  to  Don  Carlos,  if  m^y  heart  will  let  me. 
I  have  not  seen  him  since  his  sore  affliction  j 
But  shunn'd  it,  as  too  terrible  to  bear. 
Hovv  shall  I  tear  it  now  ?  I'm  struck  already.     \_ExiU 

Zan,  Half  of  my  work  is  done.     I  must  secure 
Don  Carlos,  ere  Alonzo  speak  with  him. 

\_He  gives  a  message  to  a  servant ^  tlien  returfJt, 
Proud  hated  Spain,  oft  drerich'd  in  Moorish  bl©;idl 
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Dost  thou  not  feel  a  deadly  foe  within  thee  ? 

Shake  not  the  towers  where-e'er  I  pass  along, 

Conscious  of  niin,  and  their  great  destroyer  ? 

Shake  to  the  centic  if  Alonzo's  dear. 

Look  down,  Oh,  holy  prophet!   see  me  torture 

Tiiis  Christian  dog,  this  infidel,  which  dares 

To  smite  thy  votaries,  and  spurn  thy  law ; 

And  yet  hopes  pleasure  from  two  radiant  eyes. 

Which  look  as  they  uere  lighted  up  for  thee  ! 

Sliall  he  enojy  thy  paradise  below  ? 

Blast  the  bold  thought,  and  curse  him  with  her  charms! 

But  see,  the  melancholy  lover  comes. 

Enter  Don  Carlos. 

Car.  Hope,  thou  hast  told  me  lies  from  day  to  day. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  ;  vile  promiser  I 
None  here  are  happy,  but  the  very  fool, 
Or  very  wise;  and  I  wasn't  fool  enough 
To  smile  in  vanities,  and  hug  a  shadow; 
Nor  have  1  wisdom  to  elaborate 
An  artificial  happiness  from  pains  : 
JEv'n  joys  are  pains,  because  they  cannot  last.  [Szg^s, 
<'  Yet  much  is  talk'd  of  bliss  ;  it  is  the  art 
**  Of  si!ch  as  have  the  world  in  their  possession, 
*'  To  give  it  a  good  name,  that  fools  may  envy  $ 
**  For  envy  to  small  minds  is  flattery." 
How  many  lift  the  head,  look  gay,  and  smile 
Against  tli£ir  consciences  ?  And  this  we  know. 
Yet,  knowing,  disbelieve,  and  try  again 
What  we  have  try'd,  and  struggle  with  convit5lioh. 
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Each  new  experience  gives  the  former  credit; 
A  lid  reverend  grey  threescore  is  but  a  voucher. 
That  thirty  told  us  true. 

Zan.  My  noble  lord, 
I  mourn  your  fate :  but  are  no  hopes  surviving  ? 

Car,    No  hopes.     Alvarez  has  a  heart  of  steel. 
'Tis  fix'd — 'tis  past — 'tis  absolute  despair  I 

Zan.  You  wanted  not  to  have  your  heart  made 
tender, 
By  your  own  pains,  to  feel  a  friend's  distress. 

Car.  I  understand  you  well.     Alonzo  iovesj 
I  pity  him. 

Zan.  I  dare  be  sworn  you  do. 
Yet  he  has  other  thoughts. 

Car.    What  canst  thou  mean  ? 

Zin.   Indeed  he  has;  and  fears  to  ask  a  favour 
A  stranger  from  a  stranger  might  request  ; 
What  costs  you  nothing,  yet  is  all  to  him  : 
Nay,  what  indeed  will  to  your  glory  add, 
For  nothing  more  than  wishing  your  friend  well. 

Car.   1  pray,  be  plain  ;    his  happiness  is  mine. 

Zan.  He  loves  to  death  ;  but  so  reveres  his  friend, 
He  cann't  persuade  his  heart  to  wed  the  maid 
Without  your  leave,  and  that  he  fears  to  ask. 
In  perfe6t  tenderness  I  urg'd  him  to  it. 
Knowing  the  deadly  sickness  of  his  heart, 
Your  overflowing  goodness  to  your  friend, 
Your  wisdom,  and  despair  yourself  to  wed  her, 
I  wrung  a  promise  from  him  he  would  try  ; 
And  now  i  come,  a  mutual  friend  to  both, 

Dij 
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Without  his  privacy,  to  let  you  know  it, 
And  to  prepare  you  kindly  to  receive  him. 

Car.  Ha  !  if  he  weds  I  am  undone  indeed  ; 
Not  Don  Alvarez'  self  can  then  relieve  me. 

Zan.   Alas,  my  lord,  you  know  his  heart  is  steel  s 
'Tis  fix'd,  'tis  past,  'tis  absolute  despair. 

Car.  Oh,  cruel  Heaven  I  and  is  it  not  enough 
That  I  musit  never,  never  see  her  more  ? 
Say,  is  it  not  enough  that  I  must  die  j 
But  I  must  be.  tormented  in  the  grave  ?— 
Ask  my  consent !— Must  I  then  give  her  to  him  ? 
Lead  to  his  nuptial  sheets  the  blushing  maid  ? 
Oh! Leonora!   never,  never,  never! 

Zan.  A  storm  of  plagues  upoi)  him  I   he  refuses. 

Cay.  What,  wed  her  ? — and  to-day  ? 

Zan.  To-day",  or  never. 
To-morrow  may  some  wealthier  lover  bring. 
And  then  Alonzo  is  thrown  out  like  you  : 
Then  whom  shall  he  condemn  for  his  misfortune? 
Carlos  is  an  Alvarez  to  his  love. 

Car.  Oil,  torment  I   whither  shall  I  turn  ? 

Zan.  To  peace. 

Car.  Which  is  the  way  ? 

Zan.  Kis  happiness  is  yours ^ 

I  dare  nor  disbelieve  you. 

Car.    Kill  my  friend  I 
Or  wgrse — -r-Alas !   and  can  there  be  a  worse  t 
A  worse  there  is  ;  nor  can  my  naiure  bear  it. 

^an.  Ypu  have  convinc'd  me  'tis  a  dreadful  task. 
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J  find  A'onzo's  quitting  her  this  morning 
For  Carlos'  sake,  in  tenderness  to  you, 
Bfttray'd  me  to  believe  it  less,  severe 
Than  I  perceive  it  is. 

Car.  Thou  dost  upbraid  me. 

Zan,  No,  my  good   lordj    but   since   you  cann't 
comply, 
'Tis  my  misfortune  tliat  I  mention 'd  itj 
For  had  I  not,  Alonzo  would  indeed 
Have  dv'd,  as  now,  but  not  by  your  decree. 

Car.   By  my  decree!   Do  I  decree  his  death  f 

I  do Shall  I  then  lead  her  to  his  arms  ? 

Oh^  which  s^de  shall  I  take?    Be  stabb'd,  or — stab  J 

'Tis  equal  death  !  a  choice  of  agonies  ? 

Ah,  no  ! — all  other  agonies  are  ease 

To  one Oh,  Leonora  ! — never,  never  I 

Go,  Zanga,  go,  defer  the  dreadful  trial, 

Tho'  but  a  day  ;  something,  perchance,  may  happen 

To  soften  all  to  friendship  and  to  love. 

Go,  stop  my  friend,  let  me  nor  see  him  now  ; 

Bu.  sive  us  from  an  interview  of  death. 

Zan.   My  lord,  I'm  bound  in  duty  to  obey  you*    — ^ 
If  1  not  bring  him, may  Alonzo  prosper.  \_Aside  and  exit. 

Car.   What  is  this  world  ? — Thy  school.  Oh,  misery  I 
Our  only  lesson  is  to  learn  to  siitfer  ; 
And  he  who  knows  not  that,  was  born  for  nothing, 
"  Tho'  deep  my  pangs,  and  heavy  at  ray  heart,    < 
•*  My  comfort  is,  each  moment  takes  away 
**  A  grain,  at  least,  from  the  dead  load  that's  on  mc^ 
♦*  And  gives  a  nearer  prospect  of  the  grave," 
Diij 
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Bat  put  it  iTtxjst  severely -should  I  live 

Live  long alas,  there  is  no  length  in  time  !  J 

Kor  in  rhy  time,  Oh,  man! — What's  fourscore  years? 
Nay,  what,  indeed,  the  age  of  time  itself, 

Since  cut  from  out  eternity's  wide  round  ? 

«'  A.way,,then  !-— — -To  a  mind  resolv'd  and  wise, 

**  There  is  an  impotence  in  misery, 

f *  VVhicli  makes  me  smile,   when  all  its  shafts  are  in 
me.'* 

Yet  Leonora— ~  she  carT make  time  lojig, 

Its  nat^ire  alter,  as  she  alter'd  mine. 

While  in  the  lustre  of  Iip'  charms  I  lay^ 
lA' holt  summer  suns  rcWd  iinperce'iv' d  away  ; 
I  years  for  days^  and  days  for  moments  toldy 
And  was  surpris'^d  to  hear  that  I  grew  old, 
l\oxjo  fate  does  rigidly  its  dues  regain^ 
And  every  moment  is  an  age  of  pain. 

As  he  is  going  outy  enter  Zanga  and  Don  AlonzOi 
Xa^gx  stops  Don  CAVii.0^. 

Zan,  Is  this  Don  Carlos  ?  this  the  boasted  friend  ? 
How  can  you  turn  your  back  upon  his  sadness? 
Look  on  him,  and  then  leave  him  if  you  can. 
■**  Whose  sorrows  .thug  depress  him  \  Not  his  own  : 
<*  This  moment  he  could  wed  without  your  leave." 

Car.  I  cannot  yield ;  nor  can  1  bear  his  griefs. 
Alonzo  ♦  .{Going  to  him^  and  taking  his  hand 

Alon.  Oh,  Carlos! 

QdT,  Pray,  forbear. 
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Alon.  Art  thou  undone,  and  shall  Alonzo  sriiile  } 
Alonzo,  who,  perhaps,  in  some  degree 
Contributed  to  cause  thy  dreg^dful  fate  ? 
I  was  deputed  guardian  of  thy  love  ; 
But,  Oh^  I  lov'd  myself!   Pour  down  afflidions 
On  this  devoted  head  ;  make  me  your  mark  ; 
And  be  the  world  by  my  example  taught, 
■How  sacred  it  should  hold  the  name  of  friend.' 

Car.  You  charge  yourself  unjustly  j  well  1  kno\r 
The  only  cause  of  my  severe  affliction. 
Alvarez,  curs'd  Alvarez ! — So  much  anguish 
Felt  for  so  sn^all  a  failure,  is  one  merit 
Which  faultless  virtue  wants.     The  crime  was  mine. 
Who  plac'd  thee  there,  where  only  thou  couldst  failj 
Tho'  well  I  knew  that  dreadful  post  of  honour 
1  gave  thee  to  maintain.     Ah  I  who  could  bear 
Those  eyes  unhurt  ?    The  wounds  myself  have  felt, 
(vVhich  wounds  alone  should  cause  me  to  condemn 

thee) 
They  plead  in  thy  excuse ;  for  I  too  strove 
To  shun  those  fires,  and  found  'twas  not  in  man. 

Alon.  You  cast  in  shades  the  failure  of  a  friend, 
And  soften  allj  but  think  not  you  deceive  me; 
I  know  my  guilt,  and  1  implore  your  pardon, 
As  the  sole  glimpse  I  can  obtain  of  peace. 

Car.  Pardon  for  him,  who  but  this  morning  threw 
Fair  Leonora  from  his  heart,  all  bath'd 
In  ceaseless  tears,  and  blushing  for  her  love  I 
Who,  like  a  rose-leaf  wet  with  morning  dew. 
Would  have  stuck  close,  and  clung  for  ever  there  I 
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But  'twas  in  tliee,  thro'  fondness  for  thy  friend. 
To  shut  thy  bosom  against  ecstacies  ; 
For  which,  vvhile  this  pulse  beats,  it  beats  to  thee  ; 
While  tliis  blood  flows,  it  flows  fur  my  Alonzo, 
And  every  wish  is  levell'd  at  thy  joy. 

Zan.    [To  A!on.]    My  lord,  my  lord,  this  is  your 
time  to  speak. 

j4lon.  [To  Zan.']  Because  he's  kind?  It  therefore  is 
the  worst; 
**  For  'tis  his  kindness  which  I  fear  to  hurt. 
*'  Shall  the  same  moment  see  him  sink  in  woes, 
*'  And  me  providing  for  a  flood  of  joys, 
*'  Rich  in  the  plunder  of  his  happiness? 
*'  No,  I  may  die  ;  but  I  can  never  speak. 

*'  Car.  Now,  now  it  comes  !  they  are  concerting  it: 
<*  The  first  word  strikes  me  dead — Oh,  Leonora  I 
*'  And  shall  another  taste  lier  fragrant  breath  ? 
•*  Who  knews  what  after- time  may  bring  to  p3i.s  ? 
*'  Fathers  may  change,  and  I  may  wed  her  still.  [Aside, 

"  ALony  [To  Zan.]  Do  I  not  see  him  quite  possess'd 
with  anguish, 
**  Which,  like  a  daemon,  writhes  him  to  and  fro;" 
And  shall  I  pour  in  new  >  No  fond  desire, 
No  love  :  one  pang  at  parting,  and  farewell. 
I  have  no  other  love  but  Carlos  now.' 

Car.  Alas  I  my  friend,  why  with  such  eager  grasp 
Dost  press  my  hand,  and  weep  upon  my  cheek  ? 

Aicn.  If,  after  death,  our  forms  (as  some  believe) 
Shall  be  transpaj-ent,  naked  every  thought. 
And  friends  meet  friends,  and  read  each  other's  heart?, 
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Thou'lt  know  one  day  that  thou  wast  iield  most  dear. 
Farewell. 

Car.  Alcnzo,  stay — he  cannot  speak —  \^Holds  him. 
Lest  it  should  grieve  me — Shall  I  be  outdone? 
And  lose  in  glory,  as  I  lose  in  love  ?  \_Aside, 

I  take  it  much  tinkindly,  my  Alonzo, 
You  think  so  meanly  of  me,  not  lo  speak, 
When  well  I  know  your  heart  is  near  to  bursting. 
Have  vou  forgot  how  you  have  bound  me  to  you  i 
Your  smallest  friendship's  liberty  and  life. 

u4lon.  There,  there  it  is,  my  friend,  it  cuts  me  there. 
How  dreadful  is  it  to  a  generous  mind 
To  ask,  when  sure  he  cannot  be  deny'd! 

Car.  How  greatly  thought  I  In  all  he  towers  above 
me.  \_/lsidet 

Then  you  confess  you  would  ask  something  of  me  ? 
Alon.  No,  on  my  soul. 
Zan.  \To  Alon.]  Then  lose  her, 
C«2r.  Glorious  spirit  1 
Wliy,  what  a  pang  lus  he  run  through  for  this  I 
By  Heaven,  I  envy  him  his  agonies. 
**  Why  was  not  mine  the  most  illustrious  lot, 
*'  Of  starting  at  one  action  from  below, 
**  And  flaming  up  into  consummate  greatness? 
*>  Ha  I  angels  strengthen  me!" — -It  shall  be  so——* 
"  I  cann't  want  strength.     Great  actions,  once  con- 

ceiv'd, 
"  Strengthen  like  wine,  and  animate  the  soul, 
*'  Arid   call     themselves    to    being.    \_Aside.']''     My 
Alonzo  ! 
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S'uice  thy  great  soul  disdains  to  make  request. 
Receive  with  favour  that  I  make  to  thee. 

Alon.   What  means  my  Carlos  ? 

Car.  Pray  observe  me  well. 
Fate  and  Alvarez  tore  her  from  my  heart, 
And  plucking  up  my  love,  they  had  well  nigh 
Pluck'd  up  life  too,  for  they  were  tvvin'd  together. 
Of  that  »o  more — What  now  does  reason  bid  ? 
I  cannot  wed — Farewell  my  happiness  1 
But,  O  my  soul,  with  care  provide  for  hers ! 
In  life,  how  weak,  how  helpless  is  wom<in  1 
**  Soon  hurt ;  in  happiness  itself  unsafe, 
*<  And  often  v/ounded  while  she  pliicks  the  rose  ; 
*'  So  properly  the  object  of  aftlidlion, 
**  That  Heaven  is  pl'jas'd  to  make  distress  become 

her, 
**  And  dresses  her  most  amiably  in  tears." 
Take  then  my  heart  in  dowry  with  the  fair. 
Be  thou  her  guardian,  and  thou  must  be  mine. 
Shut  out  the  thousand  pressing  ills  of  life 
With  thy  surroiindmg  arms — Do  this,  and  then 
Set  down  the  liberty  and  life  thou  gav'st  me. 
As  little  things,  as  essays  of  thy  goodness. 
And  rudiments  of  friendship  so  divine. 

Alon,  There  is  a  grandeur  in  tiiv  goodness  to  me, 
Which  with  tiiy  foes  would  render  rhee  ador'd. 
*'  But  have  a  care,  nor  think  I  can  be  pleas'd 
**  With  any  thing  that  lays  in  pains  for  thee. 
**  Thou  dost  dissemble,  and  thy  heart's  in  tears. 
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**  Car.  My  heart's  in  health,  my  spirits  dance  their 
round, 
**  And  at  my  eyes  pleasure  looks  out  in  smiles. 

*'  Alony    And  canst  thou,    canst  thou   part   with 
Leonora  ? 

Car.  I  do  not  part  with  her,  I  give  her  thee. 

Alon.  O,   Carlos  1 

*'  Car.  Don't  disturb  me,  I'm  sincere, 
*'  Nur  is  it  more  than  simple  justice  in  me. 
*'  This  morn  didst  thou  resign  her  for  my  sake  ; 
**  I  but  perform  a  virtue  learnt  from  thee  ; 
**  Discharge  a  debf^  and  pay  her  to  thy  wishes. 

*'  ALon.     Ah  ,  how  V — But  think  not  words  were 
ever  made 

For  such  occasions.     Silence,  tears,  embraces. 
Are  languid  eloquence  ;  I'll  seek  relief 
In  absence  from  the  pain  of  so  much  goodness, 
There  thank  tiie  blest  above,  thy  sole  superiors. 
Adore,  and  raise  my  thoughts  of  them  by  thee. 

r  Exit. 

Zan.  Thus  far  success  has  crown'd  my  boldest  hope. 
'My  next  care  is  to  hasren  these  new  nuptials. 
And  then  my  master-works  begin  to  play.         \^Aside, 
Why  this  was  greatly  done,  without  one  sigh  [To  Car. 
To  carry  such  a  glory  to  its  period. 

Car.  Too  soon  thou  praisest  me.     He's  gone,  and 
now 
I  must  unsluice  my  over-burthen'd  heart. 
And  let  it  flow.     1  would  not  grieve  my  friend     • 
With  tears  j  nor  interrupt  my  great  design  j^ 
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Great  sure  as  ever  human  breast  durst  think  of. 
Biit  now  my  sorrows,  long  with  pain  supprest, 

Bm'st  their  confinement  with  impetuous  szoay^ 

0^ tr- swell  all  bounds^  and  bear  e'en  life  away  : 

So  till  the  day  was  won,  the  Greek  renown' d 

With  anguish  wore  the  arrow  in  his  wcundy 

"Then  drew  the  shaft  from  cut  his  tortur'd  side. 

Let  gush  the  torrent  of  his  bloody  and  dy''d.    [Exeunt, 

ACT  III,     SCENE  I. 

Enter  Zanga, 

2anga, 

0  JoY)  thou  welcome  stranger  !  twice  three  years 

1  have  not  felt  thy  vital  beam  ;   but  now 

It  warms  my  veins,  and  plays  around  my  heart : 
A  fiery  instinft  lifts  me  from  the  ground, 
And  I  could  mount — —the  spirits  numberless 
Of  my  dear  countrymen,  which  yesterday 
.Left  tlieir  poor  bleeding  bodies  on  the  field. 
Are  all  assembled  here,  and  o'er-inform  me.— — 
O,  bridegroom  I  great  indeed  thy  present  bliss; 
Yet  ev'n  by  me  unenvy'd ;   for  be  sure 
It  is  thy  last,  tliy  last  smile,  that  which,  now 
Sits  on  thy  cheek;  enjoy  it  while  thou  may'stj 
Anguish,  and  groans,  and  death  bespeak  to-morrow^ 

E?iier  Isabella. 
My  Isabella ! 
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Jsa.  Wliat  commands,  my  Moor  ? 

Zan.  My  fair  ally!   my  lovely  minister  I 
'Twas  well  Alvarez,  by  my  arts  impell'd, 
(To  plunge  Don  Carlos  in  tiie  last  despair, 
And  so  prevent  all  future  molestation) 
Finish'd  the  nuptials  soon  as  he  resolv'd  them|! 
This  condu6t  ripen'd  all  for  me,  and  ruin. 
Scarce  had  the  priest  the.holy  rite  perform'd, 
When  I,  by  sacred  inspiration,  forg'd 
Tl^iat  letter,  which  i  trusted  to  thy  hand; 
That  letter,  which  in  glowing  terras  conveys, 
From  happy  Carlos  to  fair  Leonora, 
The  most  profound  acknowledgment  of  heart, 
For  wondrous  transpons  which  he  never  knew. 
This  is  a  good  subservient  artirice, 
To  aid  the  nobler  workintis  of  my  brain. 

Jsa.  I  quickly  dropt  it  in  the  bride's  apartment, 
As"  you  commanded, 

Zdfi.   With  a  lucky  hand  ; 
For  soon  Alonzo  found  it ;  I  observ'd  him 
From,  out  my  secret  stand.     He  took  it  up; 
Put  scarce  was  it  unfolded  to  his  sight, 
When  he,  as  if  an  arrow  pierc'd  his  eye, 
Started,  and  trembling  dropt  it  on  the  ground. 
Pale  and  aghast  awhile  my  vidim  stood, 
Disguis'd  a  sigh  or  two,  and  puff'd  them  from  him} 
Then  rubb'd  his  brow,  and  took  it  up  again. 
At  first  he  look'd  as  if  he  meant  to  read  it ; 
Eut  check'd  by  rising  fears,  he  crush'd  it  thus, 
And  tkriist  ir,  like  an  adder,  in  his  boso.H. 

£ 
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ha.  But  if  he  read  it  not,  it  cannot  sting  liim, 
At  least  not  mortally. 

Zan.   At  first  T  thought  so; 
But  farther  fhoitght  informs  me  otherwise, 
And  turns  this  disappointment  to  account. 
"  He  more  shall  credit  ft,  because  unseen, 
**  (If 'tis  unseen)  as  thou  anon  may'st  find. 

"  Isa.    That  would  indeed  commend  my  Zanga's 
skill." 

Zan.  This,  Isabella,  is  Don  Carlos'  pi6lure  ; 
Take  it,  and  so  dispose  of  it,  that  found. 
It  niav  raise  up  a  witness  of  her  love  j 
Under  her  pillow,  in  her  cabinet. 
Or  elsewhere,  as  shall  best  promote  our  end. 

ha.   I'll  weigh  it  as  its  consequence  requires, 
Then  do  my  utmost  to  deserve  your  smile.        \_Exit. 

Zan.  Is  that  Alonzo  prostrate  on  the  ground  t     -  - 
Now  lie  starts  up  like  flame  from  sleeping  embers. 
And  wild  distraction  glares  from  either  eye. 
If  thus  a  slight  surmise  can  work  his  soul. 
How  will  the  fulness  of  the  tempest  tear  him  ? 

Enter  Don  z^lonzo. 

Alon.  And  yet  it  cannot  be 1  am  deceivM— — 

I  injure  her :  she  wears  the  face  of  Heaven. 

Zan.  He  doubts.  \_Aside, 

j^lon.  I  dare  not  look  on  this  again. 
If  the  first  glance,  which  gave  suspicion  only. 
Had  such  eftect,  so  smote  my  heart  and  brain. 
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The  certainty  would  dash  rae  all  in  pieces. 

It  cannoL Ha  !   it  must,  it  must  be  true.     [^Siarts^ 

Zan.     Hold  there,  and   ue  succeed.     He  has  de- 
scry'd  me. 
And  (for  he  thinks  I  love  him)  will  unfold 
His  acliing  h.eart,  and  rest  it  on  my  counsel. 
I'll  seem  to  go,  to  make  my  stay  more  sure.     \_Aside, 

Alon.   Hold,   Zanga,  turn. 

Zan.  My  lord. 

Alon.  Shut  close  the  doors, 
That  not  a  spirit  find  an  entrance  here. 

Zan.   My  lord's  obey'd. 

Alon.  I  see  that  thou  art  frighted. 
If  thou  dost  love  me,  I  sJiall  fill  thy  heart 
With  scorpions  stings. 

Zan.  If  1  do  iove,  my  lord? 

Alon.  Come  near  me,  let  me  rest  upon  thy  bosom; 
(What  pillow  like  the  bosom  of  a  friend  r) 
For  1  am  sick  at  heart. 

Zan.  Speak,  sir,  O  speak, 
And  take  me  from  the  rack. 

*'  Alon.   Aiid  is  there  need 
**  Of  words  r   Behold  a  wonder!   See  my  tears! 

*'  Zau,    I   feel  'em  too.     Heaven  grant  ray  senses 
fail  me ! 
'**  I  rather  would  lose  them,  than  have  this  real. 

"  Alon.    Go,  take  a  round  thro'  all   things  in  thy 
thought, 

'*♦  And  find  that  one  j  for  there  is  only  one 

£ij 
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<'  Which  could  extort  my  tears  ;  find  that,  and  tell 
*'  Thyself  my  misery,  and  spare  me  the  pain. 

*'  Zan.  Sorrow  can  tliink  but  ill — I  am  bevvilder'd ; 
*'  I  know  not  v/here  I  am. 

"  Alcn.  Think,  think  no  more. 
**  It  ne'er  can  enter  in  an  honest  heart. 

*'  I'll  tell  thee  then ]  cannot         yet  I  do 

**  By  wanting  force  to  give  it  utterance. 

**  Zan.     Speak,  ease  your  heart ;    its  throbs  wilt 
break  your  bosom." 

^lon.  I  am  most  happy  :  mine  is  vi6lory, 
Mine  the  king's  favour,  mine  the  nation's  shout, 
Andsgreat  men  make  their  fortunes  of  my  smiles. 

0  curse  of  curses!'  in  the  lap  of  blessing 
To  be  most  curst  ! My  Leonora's  false! 

Zan.  Save  me,  my  lord  I 
■   Alon.    My  Leonora's  false  I  [Gives  him  the  Utter* 

Zan.  Then  Heaven  has  lost  its  image  here  on  earth. 
\_WhiLe  Zanga  rtads  the  Utter y    he  trembleSf    and 
sheujs  the  utmost  concern. 
Alon.    Good-natur'd  man !  he  makes  my  pains  hia 
own. 

1  durst  not  read  it;  but  1  read  it  now 
Ift  thy  concern. 

Zan.   Did  you  not  read  it  then  ? 

Alon.    Mine  eye  just  touch'd  it,  and  could  bear  no 

more. 
Zan,  Thus  perish  all  that  gives  Alonzo  pain  1 

[Tean  the  Utter, 
AUn.  Why  didst  thou  tear  it  ? 
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Zan.  Think  of  it  no  more. 
'Tw  as  your  mistake,  and  groundless  arc  your  fe\ 

Alcn.  And  didst  thoa  tremble  then  for  my  mistd 
Or  give  the  whole  conter.ts,  or  by  the  pangs 
That  feed  upon  my  iieart,  thy  life's  in  danger. 

Zan.   Is  this  Alonzo'.s  ianguaye  to  his  Znnga  ? 
Draw  forth  your  sword,  and  hnd  the  secret  here. 
For  whos^  sake  is  it,  think  you,  I  conceal  it  ? 
Wherefore  tliis  rage  f  Because  I  seek  your  peace  ? 
I  have  no  interest  in  suppressing  it, 
But  what  good-natar'd  tenderness  for  you 
Obliges  me  to  have.     Not  mine  the  **  heart 
'*  That  will  be.  rent  in  two.     Not  mine  the"  fame 
That  will  be  damn'd,  though  all   the  world  should 
know  it. 

Alon.  Then  my  worst  fears  are  true,  and  life  is  past, 

Zan.  What  has  the  rashness  of  my  passion  uttei'd  ? 
I  know  not  what ;  but  rage  is  our  destruction, 

And  all  its  words  are  wind Yet  sure,  I  think, 

I  nothing  ownM but  grant  I  did  confess. 

What  is  a  letter  f  letters  may  be  forg'd. 

For  Heav'n's  sweet  sake,  my  lord,  hft  up  your  heart. 

Some  foe  to  ) our  repose-  ■ 

Alon.  So,  Heaven  look  on  me, 
As  T  cann't  find  the  man  I  have  offenfied. 

Zuin.  Indeed!  [^dside.'] Our  innocence  is  not  our 

shield  : 
They  take  offence,  v.  ho  have  not  been  offended  j 
They  seek  our  ruin  too,  who  speak  us  fair. 
And  death  is  often  ambush'd  in  their  smiles, 

E  iij 
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^    vVe  know  not  whom  we  liave  to  fear."  Tis  certain 
f\  letter  may  be  forg'd,  and  in  a  point 
Of  such  a  dreadful  consequence  as  this, 

One  would  rely  on  nought  that  might  be  false^ 

Think,  have  you  any  other  cause  to  doubt  her  ? 
Away,  you  can  find  none.  Resume  your  spirit ; 
All's  well  again. 

Alon.  O  that  it  were! 

Zan.  It  is; 
For  who  would  credit  that,  which  credited, 
Makes  hell  superfluous  by  superior  pains, 
Without  such  proofs  as  cannot  be  withstood  ; 
Has  she  not  ever  been  to  virtue  trained? 
Is  hot  her  fame  as  spotless  as  the  sun, 
Her  sex's  envy,  and  the  boast  of  Spain  ? 

Alcn.  O,  Zanga  !   it  is  that  confounds  me  most, 
That  fuU  in  opposition  to  appearance 

Zan,  No  more,  my  lord,  for  you  condemn  yourself. 
What  is  absurdity,  but  to  believe 

Against  appearance  I You  cann't  yet,  I  find, 

Subdue  your  passion  to  your  better  sep.se  ; 

And,  truth  to  tell,  it  does  not  much  displease  me, 
'Tis  fit  our  indiscretions  should  be  check'd 
W' ith  some  degree  of  pain. 

Alon.  What  indiscretion  ? 

Zan.    Come,    you  must  bear  to  hear  your  faults 
from  me. 
Had  you  not  F.ent  Don  Carlos  to  the  court 
The  night  before  the  ba'tle,  that  foul  slave, 
Wiio  forg'd  the  ^ensele;s  scroll  which  gives  you  pain, 
Had  wanted  footing  for  his  viilany. 
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Alon.  I  sent  him  not. 

Zan.   Not  sen?i  himl — Ha! — That  strikes  me. 
I  ifionght  he  came  on  message  to  the  king. 
Is  there  another  cause  could  justify 
His  shunning  danger,  and  the  promis'd  fight  ? 
But  I  perhaps  may  think  too  rigidly  ; 
So  long  an  absence,  and  impatient  love — 

Alan.  In  my  confusion  that  had  quite  escap'd  me. 
By  Heaven,  my  wounded  soul  does  bleed  afresh  j 
T'.s  clear  as  day — for  Carlos  is  so  brave, 
He  lives  not  but  on  fame,  he  l.unts  for  danger. 
And  is  enamourM  of  the  face  of  death. 
How  then  could  he  decline  the  nex^  day's  battle. 

But  for  the  transports? — -Oli,  it  must  be  so ■ 

Inhuman!  by  the  loss  of  his  own  hunuur, 
To  buy  the  ruin  of  his  friend  ! 

Zan,  You  wrong  him; 
He  knew  not  of  your  love. 

AUn.  Hal  — 

Zan.  That  stings  liome.  ■  \_Aiidu 

Alon.    Indeed^    he  knew   not   of    my  treacherous 

love— 

Proofs  rise  on  proofs,  and  still  the  last  the  strongest. 
**  Th'  eternal  law  of  things  declares  it  true, 
*'  Which  calls  for  judgment  on  distinguish'd  guilt, 
*'  And  loves  to  make  our  crime  our  punishmejit." 
Love  is  my  torture,   love  was  first  my  crime  ; 
For  she  was  his,  my  friend's,  and  he  (O  horror!) 
Confided  all  in  me.     O,  sacred  faith  1 
How  dearly  I  abide  thy  violation  I  .  , 
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Zan.  Were  then  their  loves  far  gone  ? 

Alon.  The  father's  will 
There  bore  a  total  sway  ;  and  he,  as  sooa 
As  news  arriv'd  that  Carlos'  fleet  was  seen 
From  ofFour  coast,  fir'd  with  the  love  of  gold, 
Determin'd,  that  the  very  sun  which  saw 
Carlos*  return,  should  see  his  daughter  wed. 

Zan,  Indeed,  my  lord;  then  you  must  pardon  mc, 
If  I  presume  to  mitigate  the  crime. 
Consider,  strong  allurements  soften  guilt ; 
Long  was  his  absence,  ardent  was  his  love, 
At  midnight  his  return,  the  next  day  destin'd 
For  his  espousals — 'twas  a  strong  temptation. 

Alon.  Temptaiion  I 

Zan.  'Twas  but  gaining  of  one  night. 

Alon.  One  night  I 

Zan.  That  crime  could  ne'er  return  again. 

Alon.  Again  !   By  Heaven,  tliou  dost  insult  thy  lord. 
Temptation  !   One  night  gain'd  I  O  stings  and  death  ! 
And  am  I  then  undone?  Alas,  my  Zanga  I 
And  dost  thou  own  it  too  f  *Deny  it  still, 
And  rescue  me  one  moment  from  distraction, 

Zan.  My  lord,  I  hope  the  best. 

Alon.  False,  foolish  hope, 
"  And  insolent  to  me  I"  Thou  knovv*3t  it  false  ; 
It  is  as  glaring  as  the  noon-tide  sun. 
Devil ! — This  morning,  after  three  years  coldness. 
To  rush  at  once  into  a  passion  for  me ! 
'Twas  time  to  feign,  'twas  time  to  get  another, 
When  her  first  fool  was  s«ited  with  her  beauties. 
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Zan.  What  says  my  lord  ?    Did  Leonora  then 
Never  before  disclose  her  passion  for  you  ? 

/i/on.  Never. 

Z:.n.  Throughout  the  whole  three  years  ? 

A'on.  O  never!    never! 
Why,  Zanga,  shouldst  thou  strive  ?  'Tis  all  in  vain  : 
Tlio'  thy  soul  labours,  it  can  find  no  reed 
Fur  i^.ope  to  catch  at.     Ah  I  I'm  plunging  down 
Ten  thousand  thousand  fathoms  in  despair. 

Zan.    Hold,  sir,  I'll  break  your  fall — Wave  ev'ry 
fear, 
And  be  a  man  again— Had  he  enjoy'd  her, 
Be  most  assur'd,  he  Iiad  resign'd  lier  to  you 
With  less  reluctance. 

Aion.   Ha !  Resign  her  to  me  !  ■' 
Resign  her  1 — Who  resign'd  her  ? — Doable  death! 
How  could  I  doubt  so  long  ?    "  My  heart  is  broke." 
First  love  her  to  distraction  I   then  resign  her  I 

Zan.  But  was  it  not  with  utmost  agoi.y  r 
.    yilon.     Grant   that,    he  still  resigivd  her  j    that's 

enough. 
Would  he  pluck  out  his  eye  to  give  it  me  ? 

Tear  out  his  heart  ? She  was  his  heart  no  more— 

Nor  was  it  with  reluctance  he  resign'd  her  ; 
By  Heav'n,  he  ask'd,  he  courted  me  to  wed. 
1  thought  it  strange ;  'tis  now  no  longer  so. 

Zan.    Was't  liis  request  i    Are  you  rigiit  sure  of 
that  ? 
i  fear  the  letter  was  not  all  a  tale. 

^lon,   A  tale!  There's  proof  equivalent  to  sight. 
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Zan,  I  should  distrust  my  sight  on  this  occasion. 

Alon.    And  so  should  I  j    by  Heaven,  I  think  ] 
should. 
What !  Leonora,  the  divine,  by  whom 
We  guess'd  at  angels  I  Oh  !   I'm  all  confusion. 

Zan.  You  now  are  too  much  ruffled  to  think  clearly. 
Since  bliss  and  horror,  life  and  death  hang  on  it, 
Go  to  your  chamber,  there  maturely  v^eigh 
Each  circumstance  ;  consider,  above  all, 
That  it  is  jealousy's  peculiar  nature 
To  swell  small  things  to  great ;  nay,  out  of  nought 
To  conjure  much,  and  then  to  lose  its  reason 
Amid  the  hideous  phantoms  it  has  form'd. 

Alon.   Had  1  ten  thousand  lives,  I'd  give  them  all 
To  be  deceiv'd.     "  1  fear  'tis  doomsday  with  me.'* 
And  yet  she  seera'd  so  pure,  that  1  thought  He-aven 
Borrow'd  her  form  for  virtue's  self  to  wear, 
To  gain  her  lovers  with  the  sons  of  men. 
O,  Leonora  !  Leonora  I  \E)dt. 

Enter  Isabella. 

Zan.  Thus  far  it  works  auspiciously.     My  patient 
Thrives  underneath  my  hand  in  misery. 
He's  gone  to  think  ;  that  is,  to  be  distradled. 

ha.  I  overheard  your  conference,  and  saw  you, 
To  my  amazement,  tear  the  letter. 

Zan.  There, 
There,   Isabella,  I  out-did  myself. 
For  tearing  it,  I  not  secure  it  only 
In  its  first  force  ;  but  superadd  a  ne\y. 
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For  vvho  can  now  the  cliara6ler  examine 

To  cause  a  doubt,  much  less  dete6t  the  fraud  ? 

And  after  tearing  it,  as  loth  to  shew 

The  foul  contents,  if  I  should  swear  it  now 

A  forgery,  my  lord  would  disbelieve  me, 

Nay,  more,  would  disbelieve  the  more  I  swore. 

But  is  the  picture  happily  dispos'd  of? 

Jsa.  It  is, 

Zan.    That's  well — Ah  !   what  is  well  ?    O  pang  to 
think  ! 
O  dire  necessity  !  is  this  my  province  ? 
VVliither,  my  soul!   ah  I   whither  art  thou  sunk 
**  Beneath  thy  sphere  ?    Ere  while,  far,  far  above 
**  Such  little  arts,  dissembling,  f^lseho^ds,  frauds, 
**  The  trash  of  villany  itself,  which  falls 
**  To  cowards,  and  poor  wretches  wanting  breadj^' 
Does  tiiis  become  a  soldier  f  This  becoine 
Whom  armies  foilow'd,  and  a  people  lov'd  ? 
My  ipartial  glory  withers  at  the  thouglit. 
But  great  my  end;  and  since  there  are  no  other. 
These  means  are  just,  they  shine  with  borrow'd  light. 
Illustrious  from  the  purpose  they  pursue. 

And  greater  sure  my  merits  who,  to  gain 

A  point  sublime,  can  suck  a  task  sustain  ; 

To  wade  thro'  ways  obscene,  my  honour  bendy 

And  shock  my  nature,  to  attain  my  end. 

Late  time  shall  wonder ;  that  my  joys  will  raise ; 

For  wonder  is  involuntary  praise,  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  IV.     SCENE  I. 


Enter  Den  Alonzo  and  Zanga. 

Alonzo, 
Oh,  -what  a  pain  to  think  !   when  every  though t^ 
Perplexing  thought,   in  intricacies  runs, 
And  reason  knits  th'  inextricable  toil. 
In  which  herself  is  taken  !    "  1  am  lost, 
*<  Poor  inse6l  that  I  am,  I  am  involv'd, 
«'  And  bury'd  in  the  web  myself  have  wrought ! 
*'  One  argument  is  balanc'd  by  another, 
«'  And  reason  reason  meets  in  doubtful  fight, 
<'  And  proofs  are  countermin'd  by  equal  proofs." 
No  more  I'll  bear  this  battle  of  the  mind. 
Thus  inward  anarchy;  but  find  my  wife, 
And  to  her  trembling  heart  presenting  death, 
Force  ail  the  secret  from  her. 

Zan.  O,  forbear ! 
You  totter  on  the  very  brink  of  ruin. 

Ahn.   \Vhat  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Zan.  That  will  discover  all. 
And  kill  my  hopes.  What  can  I  think  or  do  ?  [;Aside. 

Alon.  What  dost  thou  murmur  ? 

Zan,  Force  tjie  secret  from  her  ! 
What's  perjury  to  such  a  crime  as  this  ? 
Will  she.  confess  it  then  \  O,  grcundless  hope  I 
But  rest  assur'd,  she'll  make  this  accusation, 
Gr  false  or  true,  your  ruin  with  tl.e  kin^j 
Such  is  her  f^her's  power. 
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yllon.  No  more,  I  care  not ; 
Rather  than  groan  beneath  this  load,  I'll  die. 

Zan,  But  for  what  better  will  you  change  this  load  ? 
Grant  you  should  know  it,  would  not  that  be  worse? 

Alon.  No,  it  would  cure  nie  of  my  mortal  pangs  :. 
By  hatred  and  contempt  I  should  despise  her. 
And  all  my  love- bred  agonies  would  vanish. 

Zan.   Ah!  were  I  sure  of  that,  my  lord . 

Alon.  What  then  \ 

Zan.  You  should  not  hazard  life  to  gain  the  secret, 

Alon.  .What  dost  thou  mean?    Thou  know'it  i'ra 
on  the  rack. 
I'll  not  be  play'd  with ;  .speak,  if  thou  hast  aught, 
'Or  I  this  instant  fly  to  Leonora. 

Zan.  That  is,  to  death. _   My  lord,  I  am  not  yet 
Quite  so  far  gone  in  guilt  to* suffer  it, 
Tho'gone  too  far,  Heaven  knows — 'Tis  I  am  guilty— 
I  have  took  pains,  as  you,  I  know,  observ'd, 
To  hinder  you  from  diving  in  the  secret, 
And  turn'd  aside  your  thoughts  from  the  detedlion. 

Alcn.  Thou  dost  confound  me. 

Zan.    I  confound  myself, 
And  frankly  own  it,  tho'  to  my  shame  I  own  it  ; 
Nought  but  your  life  in  danger  could  have  torn 
The  secret  out,  and  made  \\\t  own  my  crime. 

Alon.  Speak  quickly  J   Zanga,_  speak. 

Zan.  Not  yet,  dread  sir  : 
First,  I  must  be  assur'd,  that  if  you  find 
The  fair  one  guilty,  scorn,  as  you  assur'd  me. 
Shall  conquer  love  and  rage,  and  heal  your  soul, 

'    F 
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Alon,  Oh!   'twill,  by  Heaven. 

Zan.  Alas  !  I  fear  it  much, 
And  scarce  can  hope  so  far  ;  but  I  of  this 
Exa6l  your  solemn  oath,  that  youMl  abstain 
From  all  self-violence,  and  save  my  lord. 

y4lon.  I  trebly  swear. 

Zan.  You'll  bear  it  like  a  man  ? 

Alon,  A  god. 

Zan.   Such  have  you  been  to  me,  these  tears  con- 
fess it. 
And  pour'd  forth  miracles  of  kindness  on  me : 
And  what  amends  is  now  within  my  power, 
But  to  confess,  expose  myself  fb  justice. 
And  as  a  blessing  claim  my  punishment  \ 
Know  then,  Don  Carlos 

Alon.  Oh  ! 

Zan,  You  cannot  bear  it. 

Alon.  Go  on,  I'll  have  it,  though  it  blast  mankind  j 
I'll  have  it  all,  and  instantly.     Go  on. 

Zan.  Don  Carlos  did  return  at  dead  of  night- 

**  Enter  Leonora. 

*'  Leon.  My  Lord  Alonzo,  you  are  absent  from  us, 
**  And  quite  undo  our  joy. 

*'  Alon.  I'll  come,  my  love: 
**  Be  not  our  friends  deserted  by  us  both  ; 
<*  I'll  follow  you  this  moment. 

*'  Leon.   My  good  lord, 
**  I  do  observe  severity  of  thought^ 
•*  Upon  your  brow.  Aught  hear  you  from  the  Moofs  ? 
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•*  ^ion.  No,  my  delight. 

<*  Leon.  What  then  employ'd  your  mind  ? 

**  j^lon.  Thou,  love,  and  only  thou ;  so  Heaven  be- 
friend me, 
*<  As  other  thought  can  find  no  entrance  here, 

*'  Leon.   How  good  in  you,  my  lord,  whom  nations' 
cares 
**  Solicit,  and  a  world  in  arms  obeys, 
**  To  drop  one  thought  on  me  I 

*'  \_He  skews  the  utmost  impatience, 

**  Alon,  Dost  thou  then  prize  it  ? 

**  Lecn.  Do  you  then  ask  it  ? 

**  Alon.   Know  then,  to  thy  comfort, 
**  Thou  hast  me  all,  my  throbbing  heart  is  full 
•*  With  thee  alone,  I've  thought  of  nothing  else  } 
*'  Nor  shall  I,  from  my  soul  believe,  till  death. 
**  My  life,  our  friends  expect  thee. 

*'  Leon.  I  obey.  [£«>. 

**  Alon.  Is  thai  the  face  of  curs'd  hypocrisy  ? 
•**  If  she  is  guilty,  stars  are  made  of  darkness, 
**  And  beauty  shall  no  more  belong  to  Heaven—— 

*'  Don  Carlos  did  return  at  dead  of  night 

*'  Proceed,  good  Zanga,  so  thy  rale  be3an. 

*'  Zan.  Don  Carlos  did  return  at  dead  of  night  ;'* 
That  night,  by  chance  (ill  chance  for  me)  did  I 
Command  the  watch  that  guards  the  palace  gate. 
He  told  me  he  had  letters  for  the  king, 
Dispatch'cT  from  you. 

Alon.  The  villain  ly'd! 

Fij 
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Zan.  My  lord, 

I  pray,  forbear Transported  at  his  sight, 

After  so  long  a  bondage,  and  your  friend, 
(Who  could  suspe6l  him  of  an  artifice  ?) 
No  farther  I  enquir'd,  but  let  him  pass, 
False  to  my  trust,  at  least  imprudent  in  it. 
Our  watch  reliev'd,  I  went  into  the  garden, 
As  is  my  custom,  when  the  night's  serene, 
And  took  a  moon-light  walk  :  when  soon  I  heard 
A  rustling  in  an  arbour  that  was  near  me. 
I  saw  two  lovers  in  each  other's  arms, 
Embracing  and  embrac'd.     Anon  the  man 
Arose,  and  falling  back  some  paces  from  her, 
Gaz'd  ardently  a  while,  then  rush'd  at  once, 
And  throwing  all  himself  into  her  bosom. 
There  softly  sigh'd  j  *  Oh,  night  of  ecstacy  ! 

When  shall  we  meet  again  V Don  Carlos  then 

Led  Leonora  forth. 

Akn.  Oh,  Oh,  my  heart !  \_He  sinks  imo  a  chair* 

Zan   Groan  on,  and  with  the  sound  refresh  my  soul  I 
'Tis  thro'  his  heart,  his  knees  smite  one  another. 
'Tis  thro*  his  brain,  his  eye-balls  roll  in  anguish. 

[  Aside. 
My  lord,  my  lord,  why  do  you  rack  my  soul  r 
*'  Speak  to  me,  let  me  know  that  you  still  live. 
*'  Do  not  you  know  me,  sir  ?   Pray,  look  upon  me  : 

<*  You  think  too  deeply- ^Fm  your  own  Zanga, 

<*  So  lov'd,  so cherisli'd,  and  so  faithful  to  you.— — - 
*'  Why  start  you  in  such  fury  ? — Nay,  my  lord, 
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<*  For  Heaven's  sake  sheath  your  sword !  What  can 

this  mean  f 
<<  Fool  that  I  was,  to  trust  you  with  the  secret, 
*'  And  you  unkind  to  break  your  word  with  me. 

**  Oh,  passion  for  a  woman  1 On  the  ground  ! 

*«  Where  is  your  boasted  courage  ?  Where  your  scorn^ 
«<  And  prudent  rage,  that  was  to  cure  your  grief, 
**  And  chase  your  love-bred  agonies  away  f" 
Rise,  sir,  for  honour's  sake.    Why  should  the  Moors, 
Why  should  the  vanquish'd  triumph  ? 

Alon.  "  Would  to  Heaven 

«  That  I  were  lower  still !"     Oh,  she  was  all  I 

My  fame,  my  friendship,  and  my  love  of  arms. 
All  stoop  to  her,  my  blood  was  her  possession. 
Deep  in  the  secret  foldings  of  my  heart 
She  liv'd  with  Ufe,  and  far  the  dearer  she. 

But "«.nd"  no  more *»  set  nature  on  a  blaze, 

**  Give  her  a  fit  of  jealousy— -—away " 

To  think  on't  is  the  torment  of  the  damn'd, 

And  not  to  think  on't  is  impossible. 

•*  How  fair  the  cheek  that  first  alarm'd  my  soul  \ 

**  How  bright  the  eye  that  set  it  on  a  fiame  1 

*'  How  soft  the  breast  on  which  I  laid  my  peace 

*f  For  years  to  slumber,  unawak'd  by  care  I 

**  How  fierce  the  transport  I  how  sublime  the  bliss! 

**  How  deep,  hovy  black,  the  horror  and  despair  l'* 

2an.  You  said  you'd  bear  it  like  a  man. 

Alcn,  I  do. 
Am  I  not  almost  di strayed  f 

Zan,  Pray,  be  calm. 

F  iu 
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yllon.   As  hurricanes  : — be  thou  assured  of  that. 
Zjin.  Is  this  the  wise  Alonzo  ? 
ALon.  Villain,  no  1 

He  Gv*d  in  the  arbour — l.c  vsas  uiurvieru  tlitrre; 

"  I  am  his  daemon  though My  wife  ! — my  wife! — . 

Zan.   Alas  !   he  weeps. 
Alon.  Go,  dig  her  graVe  ! 
Zxn.  My  lord  ! 

jilon.   But  that  her  blood*s  too  hot,   I   would  ca- 
rouse it 
Around  my  bridal  board  ! 

Zan.   And  I  would  pledge  thee.  \^Aside. 

Aion.  But  I  may  talk  too  ftst.     Pray,  let  me  thmk, 

And  reason  mildly. Wedded  and  undone 

Before  one  night  descends. Oh,  hasty  evil! 

What  triend  to  comfort  nie  :n  my  extreme  ! 
S\'here's  Carlos  ?  Why  is  Cailos  absent  from  mc  ? 
Does  lie  kiiuw  what  has  happened  ? 
*'  Zan.  My  good  lord  1 

**  Alon.  Oil,  depth  of  liorror  !   He! My  bosom 

friend! 
*'  Zxn.   AldS,  compose  yourself,  my  lord. 
*'  nlcn.  To  death  I 
'  Gaze  on  her  with  both  eyes  so  ardently  ! 
'  Give  tl)em  the  vulture^,  tear  him  all  in  pieces! 
'■'■Zan.  Most  excellent !  S^Asidt. 

*'  Alcn.  Hark  !  )ou  can  keep  a  secret. 

In  yonder  arbour,  bound  with  jasmine 

W^hs'sthat?  What  villain's  that  r  Unhand  her 

Murder ! 
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* '  Tear  them  asunder Murder How  they  grind 

<    My  heart  betwixt  them,! Oh,  let  go  my  heart! 

*'  Yet  let  it  go *  Embracing  and  embraced  •' 

*'  Oh,  pestilence! Who  let  him  inr — A  traitor. 

[Go£s  to  stah  Zanga,  he  prevaits  hivu 
<'  Alas!  ray  head  turns  round,  and  my  limbs  lailsme." 
Zan.   My  lord! 

ALon.  Oh,  villain,  villain,  most  accurst ! 
If  thou  didst  know  it,  why  didst  let  me  wed  ? 

Zan.   Hear  me,  my  lord,  your  anger  will  abate. 
T  knew  it  not  : — I  saw  them  in  the  garden  ;. 
But  saw  no  more  than  you  mtght  well  expect 
To  see  in  lovers  destin'd  for  each  other. 
By  Heaven  I  thought  their  meeting  innocent. 
Who  could  suspect  fair  Leonora's  virtue, 
'Til«  arter-proofs  conspir'd  to  blacken  it  ? 
Sad  proofs,  which  came  too  late,  which  broke  not  our, 
(Eternal  curses  on  Alvarez'  hastel) 
*Till  holy  rites  had  n^ade  the  wanton  yours ; 
And  then,  I  own,  I  l^ibour'd  to  conceal  it. 
In  duty  and  compassion  to  your  peace. 

ALon.  Live  new,  be  damn'd  hereafter — for  \  want 
thee. 

*  Oh,  night  of  ecstacy  !' Ha  1  was't  not  so  ? 

*'  i  will  enjoy  this  murder." — Let  me  think 

If'.he  jasmine  bower — 'tis  secret  and  remote  : 

Go  wait  me  there,  and  take  thy  dagger  \vith  thee. 

[£aci/  Z-a!)ga, 
How  the  sweet  sound  still  sings  within  my  ear  ! 

*  When  shall  we  meet  again  V To-night,  in  hell. 
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As  he  is  going y  enter  Leonora. 

Hal  I'm  surprised!   I  stagger  at  her  charms  1 

Oh,  angel-devil! Shall  I  stab  her  now  ? 

No — It  shall  be  as  I  at  first  determin'd. 

To  kill  her  now  were  half  my  vengeance  losf. 

Then  must  I  now  dissemble if  I  can. 

Leon.  My  lord,  excuse  me  ;  **  see,  a  second  time" 
I  come  in  embassy  from  all  your  friends. 
Whose  joys  are  languid,  yninspir'd  by  you. 

AUm,  This  moment,  Leonora,  I  was  coming 

To  thee,  and  all but  sure,  or  I  mistake. 

Or  thou  canst  well  inspire  my  friends  with  joy, 

*'  Leon,  Why  sighs  my  lord  ? 

**  Alon.  I  sigh'd  not,  Leonora. 

<*  Leon.  I  thought  you  did ;  your  sighs  are  mine, 
my  lord, 
^**  And  I  shall  feel  them  all. 

•*  Alon.  Dost  flatter  roe  ? 

**  Leon.  If  my  regards  for  you  are  flattery, 
**  Full  far  indeed  I  stretch'd  the  compliment 
''In  this  day's  solemn  rite. 

"  Alon.  What  rite  ? 

*'  Leon.  You  sport  me. 

<*  ^lon.  Indeed  I  do  ;  my  heart  is  full  of  mirth. 

**  Leon.  And  so  is  mine 1  look  on  cheerfulness^ 

<'  As  on  the  health  of  virtue. 

*^  Alon.  Virtue! Damn ** 

Leon.  What  says  my  Iq^ d  } 
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Aion.  Thou  art  exceedi-.Tg  fair. 

Lccn.   Beauty  alone  is  but  of  little  worth  ; 
But  when  the  soul  and  body  of  a  piece, 
Both  shine  alike,  then  they  obtain  a  price, 
And  are  a  fit  reward  for  gallant  actions, 
Heavfen's  pay  on  earih  for  such  great  souls  as  y-ours;  — 
If  fair  and  innocent,  i  am  your  due. 

y^ Ion.  innocent  \  [/iside. 

Leon.  How,  my  lord!    I  interrupt  you. 

^bn.  No,  my  best  life !   I  must  not  part  with  thee — 

This  hand  is  mine Oh,  what  a  li^tnd  is  here  1 

So  soft,  souls  sink  into  it,  and  are  lost ! 

Leon.  In  tears,  my  lord  f        ' 

^lon.  What  less  can  speak  my  joy  ? 
**  i  gaze,  and  I  forget  my  own  existence: 
*'  'Tis  all  a  vision — my  head  swims  in  Heaven. 
*'  Wherefore  1   Oh,  wherefore  this  expence  of  beauty  ? 

*'  And  wherefore,  On  ! 

Why,  I  could  gaze  upon  thy  looks  for  ever. 
And  drink  in  all  my  being  from  thine  e)TS  ; 
And  I  could  snatch  a  flaming  thunderbolt, 
And  huri  destruction  ! 

*'  Leon.   How,  my  lord !  what  mean  you  ? 
*'  Acquaint  me  with  the  secret  of  your  heart, 
*'  Or  cast  me  out  for  ever  from  your  love. 

*'  Aion.   Art  thou  concern'd  for  nie  r*' 

Leon.  My  lord,  you  fright  me. 
Is  this  the  fondness  of  your  nuptial  hour  ? 
*'  1  am  ill  us'd,  my  lord,  I  must  not  bear  it.'* 
Why,  when  I  woo  your  Ixind,  is  it  deny'd  me  ? 
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Your  very  eyes,  why  are  they  tauglit  to  shun  me  ?-— 
Nay,  my  good  lord,  I  have  a  title  here, 

[^Taking  his  hand. 
And  I  will  have  it.     Am  not  I  your  wife  ? 
Have  not  I  jiiiit  authority  to  know 
That  heart  which  I  have  purchas'd  with  my  own? 
**  Lay  it  before  me  then;  it  is  my  due. 
*<  Unkind  Alonzo  I  though  I  mi^ht  demand  it, 
••  Behold  I  kneel  I  See,  Leonora  kneels! 
**  And  deigns  to  be  a  beggar  for  her  own  1" 
Tell  me  the  secret,  I  conjure  you  tell  me. 
**  The  bride  foregoes  the  homage  of  her  day, 
•*  Alvarez'  daughter  trembles  in  the  dust." 
Speak  then,  I  charge  you  speak,  or  I  expire, 
And  load  you  with  my  death.     My  lord,  my  lord ! 

Alon.  Ha,  ha,  ha  1 

\He  breaks Jrom  htXy  and  she  sinks  upon  tkejloor, 

Leon,  Are  these  the  joys  which  fondly  1  conceivM  ? 
And  is  it  thus  a  wedded  life  begins  ? 
What  did  I  part  wirh,  when  I  gave  my  heart  ? 
I  knew  not  that  all  happiness  went  vvith  it. 
Why  did  I  leave  my  tender  father's  wing, 
And  venture  into  lovel     The  maid  that  loves. 
Goes  out  to  sea'upon  a  shattered  plank. 
And  puts  her  trust  in  miracles  for  safety. 
Where  shall  I  sigh  ? — where  pour  out  my  complaints? 
He  that  should  hear,  should  succour,  should  redress. 
He  is  the  source  of  all.     - 

^lon.  Go  to  thy  chamber ; 
I  soon  will  follow  j  that  which  now  disturbs  thee 
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Shall  be  clear'd  up,  and  thou  shalt  not  condemn  me. 

\^Exit  Leon. 
Oh,  how  like  innocence  she  looks! — What,  stab  her  I 
And  rush  into  her  blood  I——**  I  never  can  I 
**  In  her  guilt  shines,  and  nature  holds  my  hand." 
How  then  I  Why,  thus No  more  i  it  is  determin'd. 

Enter  Zanga, 

Zan.  T  fear  his  heart  has  fail'd  him.     She  must  die. 
Can  I  not  rouse  the  snake  that's  in  his  bosom, 
To  sting  our  human  nature,  and  efFefl  it  ?         ^Asidt, 

Alon.  This  vast  and  solid  earth,  that  blazing  sun, 
Those  skies  through  which  it  rolls,  must  all  have  end. 
What  then  is  man  ?  the  smallest  part  of  nothing. 
Day  buries  day,  month  month,  and  year  the  year. 
Our  life  is  but  a  chain  of  many  deaths ; 
Can  then  death's  self  be  fear'd?  our  life  much  rather. 
Life  i»  the  desert,  life  the  solitude, 
Death  joins  us  to  the  great  majority  i 
'Tis  to  be  borne  to  Plato's,  and  to  Caesars  ; 
*Tis  to  be  great  for  ever  ; 
'Tis  pleasure,  'tis  ambition  then  to  die. 

Zan.  I  think,  my  lord,  you  talk'd  of  death. 

Alon,  I  did. 

Zan.  I  give  you  joy,  tlien  Leonora's  dead. 

Alon.  No,  Zanga,  *'  the  greatest  guilt  is  mine, 
"  'Tis  mine,  who  might  have  maik'd  his  midnight 
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**  Who  might  have  mark'd  his  tameness  to  resign  her; 
**  Who  might  have  mark'd  her  sudden  turn  of  love  : 
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*'  These,  and  a  thousand  tokens  more;  and  yet, 
*'  (For  which  the  saints  absolve  my  sbul  I)  did  wed, 

*■*■  Zan.   Where  dees  this  tend? 

*'  Aony  To  shed  a  woman's  blood 

s 

Would  stain  my' sword,  and  make  my  wars  inglorious; 
-<«  But  just  resentment. to  myself,  bears  in  it 
*'  A  stamp  of  greatness  above  vulgar  minds.'* 
He  v/ho,  superior  to  the  checks  of  nature, 
Dares  make  his  life  the  viftim  of  his  reason, 
Does  in  some  sort  that  reason  deify, 
And  take  a  flight  at  Heaven. 

Zan,    Alas,  my  lord, 
*Tis  not  your  reason,  btat  her  beauty  finds 
Those  arguments,  and  throws  you  on  your  gword. 
You  caranot  close  an  eye  that  is  so  bright, 
You  cannot  strike  a  breast  that  is  so  soft, 

-That  has  ten  thousand  ecstacies  in  store 

For  Carlos  ? No,  my  lord,  I  mean  for  yon, 

yilon.  Oh,  through  my  heart  and  marrow  1  Pr'ythee 
spare  me : 
Nor  more  upbraid  the  weakness  of  thy  lord. 
I  own,  I  try'd,  I  quarrell'd  with  my  heart 
And  push'd  it  oif,  and  bid  it  give  her  death  ;  , 
But,  Oh,  her  eyes  struck  first,  and  m'urder'd  me. 

Zan.  i  know  not  what  to  answer  to  my  lord. 
Men  are  but  men  ;  we  did  not  make  ourselves. 
.  Farewell  then,  my  best  lord,  since  you  must  die. 
Oh,  that  1  weie  io  sh-ire  your  monument, 
/\nd  in  eternal  darkness  close  these  eyes 
Against, those  scenes  which  I  am  doom'd  to  suffer  \ . 
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Alon.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Zan.   And  is  it  thien  unknown  ? 
Oh,  grief  of  heart  to  think  that  you  should  ask  it  I 
Sure  you  distrust  that  ardent  Jove  I  bear  you, 

Else  could  )'OU  doubt  vvhcr?  you  are  laid  in  dust 

But  it  will  cut  my  poor  iicart  throng !•  and  through, 

To  see  those  revel  on  your  sacred  tomb, 

Who  brought  you  thither  by  their  lawless  loves. 

For  there  they'll  revel,  and  exult  to  find 

Him  sleep  so  fast,  who  else  might  mar  their  jjVo 

ALon.  Distraction  I But  Don  Carlos  well  thou 

know'st 
Is  sheath'd  in  steel,  and  bent  on  other  thoughts. 

Zan.  I'll  work  him  to  the  murder  of  liis  friend, 
Yes,  till  the  fever  of  his  blood  returns. 
While  her  last  kiss  still  glows  upon  his  cheek.  \^Jside\ 
But  when  he  finds  Alonzo  is  no  more, 
How  will  he  rush  like  lightning  to  her  arms  ! 
There  sigh,  there  languish,  there  pour  out  his  soul ; 

But  not  in  grief sad  obsequies  to  thee  ! 

But  thou  wilt  be  at  peace,  no'r  see,  nor  hear 
The  burning  kiss,  the  sigh  of  ecstacy, 
**  Their  throbbing  hearts  that  jostle  one  another:'* 
Thank  Heaven,  these  torments  will  be  all  my  own. 

Alon.  I'll  ease  thee  of  that  pain.     Let  Carlos  die, 
O'ertake  him  on  the  road,  and  see  it  done. 
'Tis  my  command.  [Gives  his  signet, 

Zan.  I  dare  not  disobey. 

Mm,  My  Zanga,  now  I  have  thy  leave  t*  die. 
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Zan.  Ah,  sirl  think,  think  again.     Are  all   men 
buried 
In  Carlos'  grave  ?     You  know  not  womankind. 
When  once  the  throbbing  of  the  heart  has  broke 
The  modest  zone,  with  which  it  first  was  ty'd, 
Each  man  she  meets  will  be  a  Carlos  to  her. 

Alon,  That  thought  has  more  of  hell  than  had  the 
former. 
Another,  and  another,  and  anotherl 
And  each  shall  cast  a  smile  upon  my  tomh. 
1  am  convinc'd  ;  I  must  not,  will  not  die. 

Zan.  You  cannot  die  ;  nor  can  you  murder  her. 
Wiiat  then  remains  ?     In  nature  no  third  way, 
But  to  forget,  and  so  to  love  ^gain. 

Alon.  Oh  I 

Zan.  If  you  forgive,  the  world  will  call  you  good; 
If  you  forger,  the  world  will  call  you  wise  ;         , 
If  you  receive  her  to  your  grace  again, 
The  world  will  call  you,  very,  vjtery  kind. 

Alon.  Zanga,  I  understand  thee  well.     She  dies, 
Though  my  arm  trembles  at  the  stroke,  she  dies. 

Zan,  That's  truly  great.     What  think  you  'twas 
set  up 
The  Greek  and  Roman  name  in  such  a  lustre,  . 
But  doing  right  in  stern  despite  to  nature, 
Shutting  their  ears  to  all  her  little  cries, 
\yhen  great,  august,  and  godHke  justice  call'd? 
At  Aulis  one  pourM  out  a  daughter's  life, 
A^nd  gain'd  more  glory  than  by  all  his  wars  j 
Another  slew  his  sister  in  just  rage  j 
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A  third,  the  theme  of  all  succeeding  times. 
Gave  to  the  cruel  axe  a  darling  son. 
Nay  more,  for  justice  some  devote  themselves, 
As  he  at  Carthage,  an  immortal  name  ! 
Yer  there  is  one  step  left  above  them  all, 
Above  their  history,  above  their  fable, 

A  wife,  bride,  mistress  unenjoy'd do  that. 

And  tread  upon  the  Greek  and  Roman  glory. 

Alon.  'Tisdone! Again  new  transports  fire  my 

brain  : 
I  had  forgot  it,  'tis  my  bridal  night. 
Friend,  give  me  joy,  we  must  be  gay  together; 
See  that  the  festival  be  duly  honour'd. 

And  when  with  garlands  the  full  bowl  is  crown"  d^ 
And  music  gives  the  elevatit^g  sound, 
And  golden  carpets  spread  the  sacred Jloor^ 
And  a  new  day  the  blazing  tapers  pour^ 
Thou^  Zanga,  thou  my  solcran  friends  invite^ 
From  the  dark  realms  of  everlasting  night., 
Call  vengeance,  call  the  furies,  call  despair , 
And  death,  our  chief -invited  guest  be  there  ; 
He  with  pale  hand  shall  lead  the  bride,  and  spread 
-  Eternal  curtains  round  our  nuptial  bed.  [Exeunt, 


Gy 
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ACT  V.     SCENE  I. 


Enter  Alonzo. 


-    Alorao. 
*'Oh,  pitiful  1     Oh,  terrible  to  sight ! 
**  Poor  mangled  shade'!   all  cover'd  o'er  with  wounds, 
**  And  so  disg.uis'd  with  blood  1 — ■ — Who  murder'd 

thee  ? 
<<  Tell  thy  sad  tale,  and  thou  shalt  be  reveng'd. 
<*  Ha?   Carlos? — Horror!     Carlos? — Oh,  away! 
*<  Go  to  the  grave,  or  let  me  sink  to  mine. 
<<  I  cannot  bear  the  sight — What  sight? Where 

am  I  ? 
«*  There's  no.thing  here — If  this  was  fancy's  work, 
**  She  draws  a  picture  strongly. ■'* 

Enler^ZAKGA. 

**  Zan.  Ha  I you're  pale." 

A/on.   Is  Carlos  murder'd  ? 

2un    I  cbey'd  your  order. 
Six  nsffians  overtook  him  on  the  road  ; 
He  tViight  as  he  was  wont,  and  four  he  slew. 
Then  sunk  beneath  an  hundred  wounds  to  death. 
His  last  breath  blest  Aionzo,  and  desir'd 
His  bones  mit^^jht  rest  near  yours. 

Alon.   Oh,  Z.mga  !  Zanga! 
But  I'll  no:  tliink  :   for  I  must  act,  r.nd  thinking 
Would  ruin  me  for  adion.     "  Oh,  the  medley 
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<*  Of  right  and  wrong  !  the  chaos  of  my  brain  ! 

<*  He  should,  and  should  not  die — You  should  obey, 

*'  And  not  obey It  is  a  day  of  darkness, 

**  Of  contradictions,  and  of  many  deaths." 
Where's  Leonora  then  ?     Quick,  answer  me : 
I'm  deep  in  horrors,  I'll  be  deeper  stilK 
I  find  thy  artifice  did  fake  efFeft, 
And  she  forgives  my  late  deportment  to  her. 

Zan.  I  told  her,  from  your  childhood  you  was  wont 
On  any  great  surprise,  but  chiefly  then 
When  cause  of  sorrow  bore  it  company, 
To  have  your  passion  shake  the  seat  of  reason  ; 
A  momentary  ill,  which  soon  blew  o'er. 
Then  did  I  tell  her  of  Don  Carlos'  death, 
(Wisely  suppressing  by  what  means  he  fell) 
And  laid  the  blame  on  that.     At  first  she  doubted  5 
But  such  the  honest  artifice  I  us'd, 
And  such  her  ardent  wish  rt  should  be  true, 
That  she,  at  length,  was  fully  satisfy'd. 

*'  Alofi.  'Twas  well  she  was.     In  our  late  interview 
*'  My  passion  so  far  threw  me  from  my  guard, 
**  (Methinks 'tis  strange)  that,  conscious  of  her  guilt, 
**  She  saw  not  through  its  thin  disguise  my  heart. 

**  Zany  But  what  design  you,  sir,  and  how  ? 

Alon.  V\\  tell  thee. 
Thus  I've  ordain'd  it.     In  the  jasmine  bower, 
The  place  which  she  dishonour'd  with  her  guilt. 
There  will  I  meet  \mx  ;  the  appointment's  made  ; 
And  calmly  spread  (for  I  can  do  it  now) 
The  blackness  of  her  crime  before  her  sight, 
.  G  iij 
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A!id  then  with  all  the  coul  ^emnity 
Of  public  justice,  give  hei  to  the  grave.  \ExiC 

"  Zan,  Why,  get  thee  gone  !    horrorand  night  go 
with  thee. 
**  Sisters  of  Acheron,  go  hand  in  hand, 
"  Go  dance  around  the  bower,  and  close  them  in; 
*'  And  tell  them  that  I  sent  you  to  salute  them* 
•,'  Profane  the  ground,  and  for  th'  ambrosial  rose, 
**  And  breath  of  jasmine,  let  hemlock  blacken, 
<*  And  deadly  nightshade  poison  all  the  air/ 
**  For  the  sweet  nightingale  may  ravens  croak, 
**  Toads  pant,  and  adders  rustle  through  the  leaves; 
**  Mav  serpents  winding  up  the  trees  let  fall 
*'  Their  hissing  necks  upon  them  from  above, 
**  And  mingle  kisses — such  as  i  should  give  them.'* 

\LxiU 

SCENE  II. 

The  Bozoer,     L.LOHOKA  sleeping.     Enter  AhO^ZO, 

Alon.  Ye  amaranths!  ye  roses,  like  the  morn  I 
Sweet  myrtles,  and  ye  golden  orange  groves  ! 
Why  do  you  smile  ?     Why  do  you  look  so  fair  I 
Are  ye  not  blasted  as  I  enter  in  ? 
**  Yes,  see  how  every  flower  lets  fall  its  head! 
*^How  shudders  every  leaf  without  a  wind  1 
"  How  every  green  is  'as  the  ivy  pale!'* 
Did  ever  midnight  ghosts  assemble  here  ? 
Have  these  sweet  echoes  ever  learn'd  to  groan  ? 
Joy-giving,  love-inspiring,  holy  bower  1 
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Know,  in  thy  fragrant  bosom  thou  receiv'st 

A murderer  !     Oh,  I  shall  stain  thy  lilies, 

And  hoi;ror  will  usurp  the  seat  of  bliss. 

**  So  Lucifer  broke  into  Paradise, 

<*  And  soon  damnation  follow 'd."  {He advances. '\  Hal 

she  sleeps 

The  day's  uncommon  heat  has  overcome  her. 

Then  take,  ray  longing  eyes,  your  last  full  gaze. 

Oh,  what  a  sight  is  here!   how  dreadful  fair  I 

Who  would  not  think  that  being  innocent  ? 

Where  shall  I  strike  ?  Who  strikes  her,  strikes  himself. 

My  own  life-blood  will  issue  at  her  wound. 

"  Oh,  my  distracted  heart ! — Oh,  cruel  Heaven  I 

**  To  give  such  charms  as  these,  and  then  call  man, 

**  Mere  man,  to  be  your  executioner. 

**  Was  it  because  it  was  too  hard  for  you  r" 

But  see,  she  smiles  !     I  never  shall  smile  more. 

It  strongly  tempts  me  to  a  parting  kiss,         ^ 

[Going,  he  starts  back* 
Ha  !  smile  again.     She  dreams  of  him  she  loves. 
Curse  on  her  charms  I   I'll  stab  her  through  them  all, 
\_As  he  is  going  to  strike^  she  wakes, 

Leon,  My  lord,  yowr  stay  was  long,  and  )onder  luil 
Of  falling  waters  tempted  me  to  rest, 
Dispirited  with  noon's  excessive  lieat. 

Alon.  Ye  pow'rs  !  with  what  an  eye  she  mends  the 
day  ! 
While  they  were  clos'd  I  should  have  giv'n  the  blovr, 

[ylside, 
**  Oh,  for  a  l^st  embrace  !  and  then  for  justice  : 
"  Thus  Heaven  and  1  shall  both  be  satisfy 'd." 
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Leon.  What  says  my  lord  ? 

Alo7i.  Why  this  Alonzo  says  ; 
If  love  were  endless,  men  were  gods ;  'tis  that 
Does  counterbalance  travel,  danger,  pain 
'Tis  Heaven's  expedient  to  make  mortals  bear 
The  light,  and  cheat  them  of  the  peaceful  grave. 

Leon.  Alas,  my  lord  !  why  talk  you  of  the  grave  ? 
Your  friend  is  dead:  in  friendship  you  sustain 
A  mighty  loss  ;    repair  it  with  my  love. 

Alon.  Thy  love,  thou  piece  of  witchcraft!  I  would 
say, 
Thou  brightest  angel !   I  could  gaze  for  ever. 

*  Where  hadst  thou  this,  enchantress,  tell  me  where, 

*  Which  with  a  touch  works  miracles,  boils  up 

'  My  blood  to  tumults,  and  turns  round  my  brain  ? 
'  Ev'n  now  thou  swim'st  before  me,     I  shall  lose 
thee- 

<  No,  I  will  make  thee  sure,  and  clasp  thee  all. 

<  Who  turn'd  this  slender  waist  with  so  much  art, 
'  And  shut  perfe<ftion  in  so  small  a  ring  ? 

<  Who  spread  that  pure  expanse  of  white  above, 

*  On  which  the  dazzled  sight  can  find  no  rest ; 

*  But,  drunk  with  beauty,  wanders  up  and  down 

*  For  ever,  and  for  ever  finds  new  charms  f '* 

But  Oh,  those  eyes!  those  murderers!  Oh,  whence, 
Whence  didst  thou  steal  their  burning  orbs  ?    From 

Heaven  ? 
Thou  didst ;  and  'tis  religion  to  adore  them. 

Leon.  My  best  Alonzo,  moderafe  your  thoughts. 
Extremes  still  fright  me,  tho'  of  love  itself. 
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Alcn.  Extremes  indeed  I  it  hurried  me  away; 

But  I  come  home  again — and  now  for  justice 

And  now  for  dea.t!i !t  is  impossible 

*'  Sure  such  were  made  by  Heaven  guiltless  to  sin, 
*'  Or  in  their  guilt  to  laugh  at  punishment."       \^Aside, 
I  leave  her  to  just  Heaven. 

[Drops  the  dagger ^  and  goes  off", 

Leon.  Ha,  a  dagger  ! 
What  dost  thou  say,  thou  minister  of  death  ? 
Wnat  dreadful  tale  dost  tell  me? -Let  me  think — 

Enter  Zang  A. 

Zan.    Death  to  my  tow'ring  hopes  1  Oh,  fall  from 
high  I 
My  close,  long-labour'd  scheme  at  once  is  blasted. 
That  dagger,  found,  will  cause  her  to  enquire  ; 
Enquiry  will  discover  all  ;  my  hopes 
Of  vengeance  perish  ;  I  myself  am.  lost 
Curse  on  the  coward's  heart  I   wither  his  hand, 
Which  hetd  the  steel  in  vain  ! — What  can  be  done? — 

Where  can  I  fix  ? That's  something  still — 'twill 

breed 
Fell  rage  and  bitterness  betwixt  their  souls, 
W^hich  may,  perchance,  grow  up  to  greater  evil : 
If  not,  'tis  alt  i  can- It  shall  be  so [Aside, 

Leon.  Oh,  Zanga,  I  am  sinking  in  my  fears  1 
Alonzo  dropp'd  this  dagger  as  he  left  me, 
And  left  me  in  a  strange  disorder  too. 
What  can  this  mean  ?   Angels  preserve  his  life  ^ 

Za?i.  Vours,  madam,  yours. 
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Leon.  What,  Zanga,  dost  thou  say  ? 

Zan.    Carry   your  goodness,    then,    to    sucli  ex- 
tremes. 
So  bhnded  to  the  faults  of  him  you  Jove, 
That  you  perceive  not  he  is  jealous  ? 

Leon.  Heav'ns ! 
And  yet  a  thousand  things  recur  that  swear  it. 
What  villain  could  inspire  him  with  that  thought  ? 
It  is  not  of  the  growth  of  his  own  nature. 

Zan,    Some  villain,  who,  hell  knows  j   but  he  U 
jealous; 
And  'tis  most  fit  a  heart  so  pure  as  yours 
Do  itself  justice,  and  assert  its  honour, 
And  make  him  conscious  of  its  stab  to  virtue. 

Leon,  jealous  !  it  sickens  at  my  heart.     Unkind, 
Ungen'rous,  groujidless,  weak,  and  insolent ! 
Why,  wheretore,  and  what  shadow  of  occasion  ? 
*'  'Tis  fascination,  'tis  the  wrath  of  Heav'n 
*'  For  the  colle6led  crimes  of  all  his  race." 
Oh,  how  the  great  man  lessens  to  my  thought  I 
How  could  so  mean  a  vice  as  jealousy, 
/'  Unnatural  child  of  ignorance  and  guilt, 
**  Which  tears  and  feeds  upon  its  parent's  heart,'* 
X-ive  in  a  throng  of  such  exalted  virtues  ? 
I  scorn  and  hate,  yet  love  him  and  adore. 
I  cannot,  will  not,  dare  not  think  it  true, 
Till  from  himself  I  know  it.  [£xiV, 

Zan.  This  succeeds 
Just  to  my  wish.     Now  she,  with  violence, 
Upbraids  himj  he,  well  knowing  she  is  guilty. 
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Rages  no  less  ;  and  if  on  either  side 

The  waves  run  high,  there  still  lives  hopes  of  ruin. 

Enter  Alonzo. 

My  lord 

Alon.  Oh,  Zanga,  hold  thy  peace  !  I  am  no  coward ; 
But  Heaven  itself  did  hold  my  hand;   I  felt  it, 
By  the  well-being  of  my  soul,  I  did. 
I'll  think  of  vengeance  at  another  season. 

Zan.  My  lord,  her  guilt 

^lon.  Perdition  on  thee,  Moor, 
For  that  one  word!   Ah,  do  not  rouse  that  thought  I 
I  have  o'erwhelm'd  it  as  much  as  possible : 
*'  Away,  then,  let  us  talk  of  other  things." 
I  tell  thee,  Moor,  I  love  her  to  distraction. 

If  'tis  my  shame,  why,  be  it  so 1  love  her; 

*•  Nor  can  I  help  it ;  'tis  imposed  upon  me 

**  By  some  superior  and  resistless  power.'* 

I  could  not  hurt  her  to  be  lord  of  earth  ; 

It  shocks  my  nature  like  a  stroke  from  Heaven. 

"  Angels  defend  her,  as  if  innocent." 

But  see,  my  Leonora  comes — Eegone.    \_Exit  Zanga. 

Enter  Leonora. 
Oh,  seen  for  ever,  yet  for  ever  new ! 
The  conquer'd  thou  dost  conquer  o'er  again, 
Inflifting  wound  on  wound. 

Leon.   Alas,  my  lord  ! 
What  need  of  this  to  me  ? 

Aim,  Ha  1  dost  thou  weep  ? 
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Leon.  Have  I  no  cause  ? 

jiion.  If  love  is  thy  corlcern, 
Thou  hast  no  cause:  none  ever  JovM  like  me. 
*'  But  wherefore  this  r   Is  it  to  break  my  litart, 
<*  Which  loses  so  much  blood  Tor  every  tear? 

*'  Leon,   Is  it  so  tender  r 

*'  y^/on.  Is  it  nof  ?  Oh,  Heaven  ! 
*'  DoujDt  of  my  love!   Why,  !  am  nothing  else; 
''  It  quite  absorbs  my  every  other  passion." 
Oh,  that  this  one  embrace  would  last  for  ever! 

Leon.    Could  this  man   ever   mean  to  wrong   my 
virtue  i 
Could  this  man  e'er  design  upon  my  life  ? 
Impossible!   I  throw  away  the  thought.  [^iide» 

These  tears  declare  how  much  I  taste  the  joy 
Ot  being  folded  in  your  arms  and  heart  j 
My  universe  does  lie  within  that  space. 
This  dagger  bore  false  witness. 

^lon.   Ha,  my  dagger  1 
It  rouses  horrid  images.     Away, 
Away  wiih  it,  and  let  us  talk  of  love, 
*'  Plunge  ourselves  deep  into  the  sweet  illusion, 
**  Arid  hide  us  there  from  ev'ry  other  thought. 

*'  Leon.  It  touches  you. 

*'  yiion.  Let's  talk  of  love." 

Lecn.  Of  death! 

^Ln.  As  thou  lov'st  happiness-—— 

Leon    Of  murder  1  * 

Alon.  Rash, 
Rash  V,  Oman  1  vet  f«rb©ar. 
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**  Leon.   Approve  my  wrongs! 

"  y/Zon.  Then  must  I  fly,  for  thy  sake  and  my  own. 

**  Leon.  Nay,  by  my  injuries,  you  first  must  iiear  me: 
**  Stab  me,  then  think  it  much  to  hear  my  groan  I 

<*  yilon.   Heaven  strike  me  deaf  I" 

Leon.  It  well  may  sting  you  home. 

yifion.  Alas,  thou  quite  mistak'st  my  cause  of  pain! 
Yet,  yec  dismiss  me;   I  am  all  in  flames. 

Leon.  Who  has  most  cause,  you  or  myself?  What 

aa 

Of  my  whole  life  encourag'd  you  to  this  ? 

Or  of  your  own,  what  guilr  has  drawn  it  on  you? 

You  find  me  kind,  and  think  me  kind  to  all  j 

The  weak,  ungenerous  error  of  your  sex. 

V/hat  could  inspire  the  thought  ?  We  oft'nest  judge 

From  our  own  hearts  ;  and  is  yours  then  so  frail, 

It  prompts  you  to  conceive  thus  ill  of  me  ? 

He  that  can  stoop  to  harbour  such  a  thought, 

Deserves  to  find  it  true.  [Holding  him* 

Alon,   "Oh,  sex,  sex,  sex!"  iTurning  on  her, 

**  The  language  of  you  ail."     Ill-fated  woman  I 
Why  hast  thou  forcM  me  back  into  the  gulph 
Of  agonies  1  had  block'd  up  from  thought  ? 
**  I  know  the  cause;   thou  saw^st  me  impotent 
**  Ere  while  to  hurt  thee,  therefore  thou  turu'stonme  j 
*'  But,  by  the  pangs  i  suffer,  to  thy  wo  :'* 
For,  since  thou  hast  replung'd  me  in  my  torture, 
1  will  be  satisfy'd. 

Leon.  Be  satisfy'd ! 

H 
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Alon.   Yes,  thy  own  mouth  shall  witness  it  against 
thee. 
I  will  be  satisfy 'd. 

Leon.  Of  what  ? 

Alon.    Of  what ! 
How  dar'st  thou  ask  that"  question  ?  Woman,  woman, 
Weak  and  assur'd  at  once  1   tlius  'tis  for  ever. 
Who  told  thee  that  thy  virtue  was  suspected? 
Who  told  thee  I  design'd  upon  thy  life  ? 
You  found  the  dagger  j  but  that  could  not  speak  : 
Nor  did  I  tell  thee  j  who  did  tell  thee,  then  i 
Guilt,  conscious  guilt ! 

Leon.  This  to  my  face  !  Oh,  Heaven  I 

Alon,  This  to  thy  very  soul. 

Leon.  Thou'rt  not  in  earnest  ? 

Alon.  Serious  as  death. 

Leon.  Then  Heaven  have  mercy  on  thee. 
Till  now  I  struggled  not  to  think  it  true ; 
I  sought  conviction,  and  would  not  believe  it. 
And  dost  thou  force  me  ?    This  shall  not  be  borne  ; 
Thou  shalt  repent  this  insult.  [Going. 

Alon.  Madam,  stay. 
Your  passion's  wise  j  'tis  a  disguise  for  guilt : 
**  'Tis  my  turn  now  to  fix  you  here  awhile  ;'* 
You  and  your  thousand  arts  shall  not  escape  me. 

Leon.  Arts  ? 

Alon.   Arts.     Confess;  for  death  is  in  my  hand. 

Leon.  'Tis  in  your  words. 

Alon.  Confess,  confess,  confess  1 
Nor  tear  my  veins  with  passion  to  compel  thee. 
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Leon,  I  scorn  to  answer  thee,  presumptuous  man  ! 

Alon,  Deny  then,  and  incur  a  fouler  shame. 
Where  did  I  find  this  piflure  ? 

Leon.  Ha,  Don  Carlos  ! 
By  my  best  hopes,  more  welcome  than  thy  own, 

Alon.  I  know  it ;  but  is  vice  so  very  rank, 
That  thou  shouldst  dare  to  dash  it  in  my  face? 
Nature  is  5ick  of  thee,  abandon'd  woman  ! 

Leon.  Repent. 

yilon.    Is  that  for  me  ? 

Leon.  Fall,  ask  my  pardon. 

Alon.   Astonisliment  1 

Leon.  Dar'st  thou  persist  to  think  I  am  dishonest  ? 

Alon.  I  know  thee  so. 

Leon.  This  blow,  then,  to  thy  heart  ■ 

[_She  stabs  herself y  he  endeavours  to  prevent  her, 

Alon.  Hoa,  Zangal   Isabella!  hoa!  she  bleeds  1 
Descend,  ye  blessed  angels,  to  assist  her  1 

Leon.  This  ib  the  only  way  I  would  wound  thee, 
Though  most  unjust.     Now  think  me  guilty  still. 

Enter  Isabella^ 

Alon,  Bear  her  to  instant  help.     The  world  to  save 

her. 
Leon.    Unhappy  man  1  well  may'st  thou  gaze  and 
tremble : 
But  fix  thy  terror  and  amazement  right ; 
Not  on  m.y  blood,   but  on  thy  own  distradlion. 
What  hast  thou  done  ?    Whom  censur'd  ? — Leonora  I 
When  thou  hadst  censur'd,  thou  vvouldst  save  her  life : 

Hij 
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Oh,  inconsistent  I   Should  I  live  in  shame, 

Or  stoop  to  any  other  means  but  this 

To  assert  my  virtue  ?    No;   she  'vho  disputes 

Admits  it  possible  she  might  be  guilty. 

While  aught  but  truth  could  be  my  inducement  to  it. 

While  it  might  look  like  an  excuse  to  thee, 

1  scorn'd  to  vindicate  my  innocence  ; 

But  now,  i  let  thy  rashness  know,  the  vound 

Which  least  I  feel,  is  that  my  dagger  made. 

[Isabella  leads  out  Leonora. 
Alon.  Ha  !    v^as  this  woman  guilty  ? — And  if  not — 
How  my  thoughts  darken  that   way  !     Grant,  kind 

Heaven, 
That  she  prove  guilty  ;  or  mv  being  end. 
Is  that  my  hope,  then  ? — Sure  the  sacred  dust 
Of  her  that  bore  me  trembles  in  its  urn. 

Is  it  in. man  the  sore  distress  to  bear^ 

When  hope  itself  is  blacken  d  to  despair^ 

Wken  all  the  bliss  I  pant  for,  is  to  gain 

in  hells  a  refuge  from  severer  pain  f  {^Exit. 

Lnur  Zanga. 

Za.n.    How  stands  the  great  account  'twixt  me  and 

vengeance  ? 
Though  much  is  paid,  yet  still  it  owes  me  much, 

J\nd  I  will  not  abate  a  single  groan 

Ha  !  that  were  well — but  that  were  fatal  too 

W"hy,  be  it  so Revenge  so  truly  great. 

Would  come  too  cheap,  if  bought  with  less  than  life. 
*' Come,  death,  come,  hell,  then;  'tis  resolv'd,  'tis 

done." 
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Enter  Isabella. 

Jsa.  Ah,  Zanga,  see  me  tremble  I  Has  not  yet 
-Thy  cruel  heart  its  fill  ? — Poor  Leonora 

Zan.  Welters  in  blood ,  and  gasps  for  her  last  breath. 
What  then  f  We  all  must  die. 

isa.   Alonzo  raves, 
Afld,  in  the  tempest  of  his  grief,  has  thrice 
Attempted  on  his  life.     At  length  disarmed, 
He  calls  his  friends  that  save  him  his  worst  foes. 
And  importunes  the  skies  for  swift  perdition. 
Thus  in  his  storm  of  sorrow.     After  pause. 
He  started  up,  and  call'd  aloud  for  Zanga, 
For  Zanga  rav'd  ;  and  see,  he  seeks  you  here. 
To  learn  the  truth  which  most  he  dreads  to  know. 

Zan.  Begone.  Now,  now,  my  soul,  consummate  all, 

\_Exit  Isab, 

Enter  Alonzo, 

Alon.  Oh,  Zanga  1 

Zan.  Do  not  tremble  so;  but  speak. 
Alon.  I  dare  not.  \^Falls  on  him, 

Zan.  You  will  drown  me  with  your  tears. 
Alon.  Have  I  not  cause  ? 
Zan.   As  yet  you  have  no  cause. 
Alon.  Dost  thou  too  rave  ? 
Zan.  Your  anguish  is  to  come  :  , 

You  much  have  been  abus'd. 
Alon.   AbusM  !  by  whoM,  ? 
Zan,  To  know  were  little  comfort. 
H  uj 
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Alon.  Oh,  'twere  much  ! 

Zan.   Indeed! 

Alon.   By  heaven  !   Oh,  give  him  to  my  furyj 

Zan.     Born  for  your  use,  I  live  but  to  oblige  yea. 
Know,  then,  'twas J. 

Alon.   Am  I  awake  ? 

Zan.  For  ever. 
Thy  wife  is  guiltless — thafs  one  transport  to  me  ; 
And  I,  I  let  thee  know  it — that's  anorher. 
I  urg'd  Don  Carlos  to  resign  his  mi  tress, 
I  forg'd  the  letter,  I  dispos'd  the  picture  j 
I  hated,  I  despis'd,  and  I  deltroy  ! 

Alon»  On  !'  [^Szvoom. 

Zan.  Why,  this  is  well- — why,  this  is  blow  fur  blow  I 
Where  are  you  ?  Crown  me,  shadow  me  with  laurels, 
Ye  spirits  v.  hich  deJight  in  just  revenge  1 
Lei  Europe  and  her  pallid  sons  go  weep; 
Let  Afric  and  her  hundred  thrones  rejoice: 
Oh,  my  dear  countrymen,  look  down,  and  see 
How  I  bestride  your  prostrate  conquerpr  I , 
I  tread  on  haugh(;y  Spain,  and  all  her  kings. 
But  this  is  mercy,  this  is  my  indulgence; 
*Tis  peace,  'tis  refuge  from  my  indigtiation. 
1  must  awake  him  into  iiorrors.     Hoa  I 
Alonzo,  heal   the  Moor  is  at  the  gate  ! 
A'.vake,  invincible,  omnipotent  I 
Thou  who  dost  all  subdue  ! 

Alon.   Inhuman  slave! 

Zan.   Fall'n  Christian,  thou  mistak'st  my  charadl:er. 
T.ock  on  rne.     Who  am  1  \    I  know,  thou  sayst 
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The  Moor,  a  slave,  an  abject,  beaten  slave : 
(Eternal  woes  to  him  thai  made  me  sol) 
li^iit  look  again.     Has  six  years  cruel  bondage 
Extinguish'f^ majesty  so  far,  that  n.'Ught 
Shines  here  to  give  ^n  awe  to  one  above  thee  ? 
When  the  great  Mooiish  king,  Abdallah,  fell. 
Fell  by  thy  hand  accursM,  I  fought  fast  by  him, 
His  son,  though,  thro'  his  fondness,  in  disguise. 

Less  to  expose  me  to  th' ambitious  foe. 

Ha  I  docs  it  wake  thee  ? -O'er  my  father's  corse 

I  stood  astride,  till  I  had  clove  thy  crest; 
And  then  was  made  the  c;iptive  of  a  squadron, 

And  sunk  into  thy  servant But,  Oh!  what. 

What  were  my  wages  j  Hear  nor  Heaven,  nor  earlk! 
My  wages  weue  a  blow!  by  Heaven^  a  blow  I 
And  from  a  mortal  hand  ! 

Alon,  Oh,  villain,  villain! 

Zan.  AH  strife  is  vain.  \_Shczoing  a  dagger, 

Alon^  Is  thus  my  love  returned  ? 
Is  this  my  recompence  ?  Make  friends  of  tigers! 
Lay  not  your  young.  Oh,  mothers,  on  the  breast. 
For  fear  they  turn  to  serpents  as  thev  lie. 
And  pay  you  for  their  nourishment  with  death'—* 
Carlos  is  dead,  and  Leonora  dying  1 
Both  innocent,  both  rnurder'd,  bcih  bv  me. 
**  That  heavenly  maid,  which  should  have  liv'd  for 

ever, 
**  At  least,  have  gently  slept  her  soul  away; 
"  Whose  life  should  have  shut  up  asev'ning  flow'rs  - 
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**  At  the  departing  sun — was  marder'd!  murder'd  I 
<'  Oh,  shame!   Oh,  guilt!  Oh,  horror!   Oh,  remorse! 
<<  Oh,  punishment !   Had  satan  never  fell, 

<«  Hell  had  been  made  for  me." Oh,  Leonom  1 

Zan»  Must  T  despise  thee  too,  as  well  as  hate  thee  ? 
Complain  of  grief,  complain  thou  art  a  man. — 
Priam  from  fortune's  lofty  summit  fell ; 
Great  Alexander  'midst  his  conquests  mourn'd  ; 
Heroes  and  demi-gods  have  known  their  sorrows  ; 
Csesars  have  wept ;  and  I  have  had  my  blow  : 
But  'tis  reveng'd,  and  now  my  work  is  done. 
Yet,  ere  I  fall,  be  it  one  part  of  vengeance 
To  make  thee  to  confess  that  I  am  just. — 
Thou  seest  a  prince,  whose  father  thou  hast  slain. 
Whose  native  country  thou  hast  laid  in  blood, 
Whose  sacred  person  (Oh  ! )  thou  hast  profan'd. 
Whose  reign  extinguish'd — what  was  left  to  mc. 
So  highly  born  f  No  kingdom,  but  revenge  ; 
No  treasure,  but  thy  tortures  and  thy  groans. 
If  men  should  ask  who  brought  thee  to  thy  end, 
Tell  them,  the  Moor,  and  they  will  not  despise  thee. 
If  cold  white  mortals  censure  this  great  deed, 
Warn  them,  they  judge  not  of  superior  beings. 
Souls  made  of  fire,  and  children  of  the  sun. 
With  whom  revenge  is  virtue.     Fare  thee  well— ~ 
Now,  fully  satisfied,  I  should  take  leave : 
But  one  thing  grieves  me,  since  thy  death  is  near, 
I  leave  thee  ray  example  how  to  die. 
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Ai  he  is  going  to  itab  himself,  AlO'SZO  rushes  upon  him 
to  prevent  him.  In  the  mean  time,  enter  Don  Alva  REZ, 
attended.  They  disarm  and  seize  Tjk^Qh.  Alonzo 
puts  the  dagger  in  his  bosom. 

Alon.  No,  monster,  thou  shalt  not  escape  by  death. 
Oh,  father  ! 

Alv.  Oh,  Alonzo! Isabella, 

Touch'd  with  remorse  to  see  lier  mistress'  pangs^ 
Toid  all  the  dreadful  tale. 

Alon.   What  groan  was  that  ? 

Zan.  As  I  have  been  a  vulture  to  thy  heart. 
So  will  I  be  a  raven  to  thine  ear, 
*'  As  true  as  ever  snufF'd  the  scent  of  blood, 
•*  As  ever  flapp'd  its  heavy  wing  against 
**  The  window  of  the  sick,  and  croak'd  despair," 
Thy  wife  is  dead. 

[Alvarez  goes  to  the  side  of  the  stage,  and  returns, 

Alv»  The  dreadful  news  is  true. 

Aion.  Prepare  the  rack;  invent  new  torments  for  him, 

Zan.  This  too  is  well.     The  fix'd  and  noble  mind 
Turns  all  occurrence  to  its  own  advantage; 
And  I'll  make  vengeance  of  calamity. 
Were  I  not  thus  reduc'd,  thou  wouldst  not  know, 
That,  thus  reduc'd,  I  dare  defy  thee  still. 
Torture  thou  may'st,  but  thou  shalt  ne'er  despise  me. 
The  blood  uill  follow  where  the  knife  is  driven. 
The  flesh  will  quiver  where  the  pincers  tear, 
And  sighs  and  cries  by  nature  jzrow  on  paiji. 
But  these  are  foreign  to  the  soul ;  not  mine 
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The  groans  that  issue,  or  the  tears  that  fall ; 

They  disobey  me ;  on  the  rack  I  scorn  thee,  • 

As  when  my  faulchion  clove  thy  helm  in  battle, 

Alv.  Peace,  villain ! 

Zan.  While  I  live,  old  man,  I'll  speak: 
And  well  I  know  thou  dar'st  not  kill  me  yet ; 
For  that  would  rob  thy  blood-hounds  of  their  prey. 

Alon.  Who  call'd  Alonzo? 

Mv.  No  one  call'd,  my  son, 

Alon.  Again  ! "Tis  Carlos'  voice,  and  I  pbey. — 

Oh,  how  I  laugh  at  all  that  this  can  do! 

\_Shewing  the  dagger. 
The  wounds  that  painM,  the  wounds  that  murder'd  me. 
Were  giv'n  before  ;  I  am  already  dead  ; 
This  only  marks  my  body  for  the  grave.  [Stabs  himself. 
Afnc,  thou  art  reveng'd. Oh,  Leonora  !      [Dies. 

Zan.  Good  ruffians,  give  me  leave;  my  blood  is  yours. 
The  wheel's  prepar'd,  and  you  shall  have  it  all. 
Let  me  but  look  one  moment  on  the  dead, 
And  pay  yourselves  with  gazing  on  my  pangs. 

\_Hc  goes  to  Alonzo'i  body. 
Is  this  Alonzo  ?  Where's  t^he  haughty  mein  ? 
Is  that  the  hand  which  smote  me  ?  Heavens,  how  pale! 
And  art  thou  dead  ?  So  is  my  enmity. 
I  war  not  with  the  dust.     The  great,  the  prou<i. 
The  conqueror  ot  Afric  ftas  my  foe. 
A  Iron  preys  not  upon  carcases. 
This  was  thy  only  method  to  subdue  me. 
Terror  and  doubt  fall  on  me :  all  ihy  good 
Now  blazes,  all  thy  guilt  is  in  the  grave. 
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Never  had  man  sucli  funeral  applause  : 

If  1  lament  thee,  sure  thy  wortli  was  great. 

Oh,  vent^eance,  I  have  followM  thee  too  far, 

Andtoreceive  me,  hell blowsall  her  fires.  \Heiihorneoff, 

ylh.   Dreadful  effects  of  jealousy  I  a  rage 
In  which  rhe  wise  with  caution  will  engage  ; 
Reluftant  long,  and  tardy  to  believe. 
Where,  swayM  by  nature,  we  ourselves  deceive. 
Where  our  own  folly  joins  the  villaifi's  art. 
And  each  man  finds  a  Zanga  in  his  heart. 

\Excunl  omms. 


EPILOGUE. 

^UR  author  sent  me,  in  an  humble  strain 
To  b'.g you'd  bless  the  rffspring  oj^ his  brain  ; 
And  y,  your  proxy,  provmd  in  your  namcy 
Ike  child  should  live,  at  least  six  days  of  fame, 
i  like  the  brat  y  but  slUl  his  faults  can  find  , 
Andy  by  the  parent's  leave,  will  speak  my  mind. 
Gallants,  pfay,  tell  me,  do  you  think  ^twas  welly 
To  let  a  zoilling  maid  lead  apes  in  hell? 
You  nicer  ladies,  should  you  think  it  right. 

To  eat  no  supper en  your  wedding  night  f 

Should  English  husbands  dare  to  starve  their  wives. 
Be  sure  they'd  lead  most  comfortable  lives  ! 
But  he  Icves  mischief,  and,  with  grcundltssfearSf 
W ouldfain  set  loving  cmples  by  the  tars  \ 
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Would  spoil  the  tender  husb&nds  of  our  nation ^ 
By  teaching,  them  his  viUy  outlandish  fashion. 
But  we've  been  taught^   in  cur  good-natured  climey 
That  jealousy y  thd'  justy  is  still  a  crime ; 
jind  iL'ill  be  still  \  for  (not  to  blame  the  plot) 
That  same  Alonzo  was  a  stupid  sot, 

To  kill  a  bride f  a  mistress  untnjoy^d 

^Twere  some  excuse,  had  the. poor  man  been  cloyed: 
To  kill  her  on  suspicion^  crc  he  knew 

Whether  the  ^dnous  crime  zvere  false  or  true 

TJie  priest  said  grace ^  she  met   him  in  the  bower ^ 

In  hopes  she  might  anticipate  an  hour 

Love  was  her  errand,  but  the  hot-brained  Spaniard^ 
instead  of  love. — produc'd — a  jilthy  poignard — — 
Had  he  been  wise,  at  this  their  private  meetings 
The  proof  o'  th''  pudding  had  been  in  the  eating ; 
Madam  had  then  been  pleased,   and  Don  contented^ 
And  all  this  blood  and  murder  been  prevented. — 
Britons,  be  wise,  and  from  this  sad  example, 
Ne^er  break  a  bargain,  but  first  take  a  sample. 


THE    ENDi 
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